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GENTLEMAN, of literarv tastes and 
industrious habits, and capable of translating from 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German, is desirous of obtaining 
PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT in a suitable sphere of duty. 
Address “ A. B.,”’ 21, Westbourne-place, Eaton-square, 


London 
HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE | 
SOCIETY. 
39, Ringperest, Cheapside, E.C., 
Established 1834 
This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society 
lst January, 1863, the capital was 439,174l. 8s. 5d.. 
Government and Real Securities, created entirely by the 
steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all belonging to 
the members. The Assurances in force were 1,695,8751., and 
the Income upwards of — per annum. 
CHARLES INGALL. 


Actuary. 
ACCIDENTS by ROAD, 


; RIVER, 
RAILWAY: 
ACCIDENTS 


in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME 
May be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
140,000/. has been already Paid as 
COMPENS. ATION FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
in 75 Fatal Cases, and 6880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, Lonpon, E.C 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 1849. 


THE ONLY OFFICE WHOSE 
OF GUARANTER E ACC EP TE > 
SURY, CUSTOMS, INLAND 
POST OFFICE, WAR, ADMIRAL TY 
NIAL, IND{A, AND OTHER GOVERNME} 


PARTMENTS. 

_ Yc TY ‘ a! 
THE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 
Directors in London. 
Heyry WICKHAM WICKHAM, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
JOHN CHEETHAM, Esq., Stalybridge. 
JOHN FIELD, Esq., Warnford-court, City 
CHARLES FORSTER, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 
RicHARD FRANCIS GEORGE, Esq., Bath. 
Henry H. Harrison, Esq., Hamilton-place. St. Johi 
THoMAs C. HAYWARD, Esq., Minories and Highbury 
Joun Hepcrns, Esq., Cavendish Club 
JaMES Epwakp MCCONNELL, Esq., Woolverton. 
C. W,. REYNOLDs, Esq., Eaton-place, Belgravia. 
RICHARD SPOONER, Esq., late Her Majesty's Commissioner of 
Customs. Bombay. 

H. WicKHAM WICKHAM, E 84.» M.P. for Bradford. 
THoMAs WINKWORTH, Esq., Gresham Club — Canonbury. 
J, P. BROWN-WESTHEAD, Esq., M.P. for Yo 


Directors in Scotland. 
ALEXANDER ALLEN, Esq., of Hillside. 
JAMES FoRMAN, Esq., Advocate, Edinburgh. 
RoBerT Hunter, Esq., Manager of the Agra and United 
Service Bank, Edinburgh. 
ProressorR Laycock, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
burgh. 
THOMAS SPROT. 


London. 


On the 


or 


Ls = TREA- 
,-ERAL 


1's-wood. 


University of Edin- 
Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

DonaLp Cur RTSON, Esq., Accountant, Glasgow. 

Rozsert Hunter. Esq., M.D., Glasgow. 

ALEXANDER STRATHERN, Esq., Sheriff-Substitute of Lanark- 

shire. 

JOHN STEWART, Esq., of Craigie Buckler, 
WILLIAM GoRDON, 
THomMAs COUPER, 

Company. 
JAMES YEAMAN, Esq., Craigie Cliff, Dundee. 

Security is provided in approved cases for Officers of Bank- 
ing and Commercial Establishments, Public Companies, 
Municipal Corporations, and for other places of trust. 

Life Assurance may be combined with Guarantee on advan- 
tageous terms. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information 
may be obtained from the Chief Offices, 2, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, Lordon; and 39, George-street, Edinburgh. 


Aberdeen, 
Esq., Treasurer for the City of Aberdeen. 
Esq., Manager of the Dundee Shipping 


‘COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
SHER, SUR RE E Y.—The SONS of 


GENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 
and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, &c. &c.; from 
eight years old and upwards. Terms according to a; 
requirements, 


BENEFICED and MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, a Cambridge M.A., residing in Cheshire, 
whose son (then 12} years old) took the U ppingham Scholar- 
ship of last year, receives ante or FOUR BOYS, between 
the ages of 8 and 12, to EDUC ‘for PUBLIC or PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS. There are two vac a ies. References to the Head 
Master of Uppingham, &c., &c. Terms ninety guineas 
Apply by letter to“ C. M. A.”’ (No. 495), Field Office, 
346, Strand, London. 


DUCATION.—PRIVATE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN only, between the ages of six and thirteen. The design 
of the Establishment is to thoroughly ground pupils for the 
Public Schools, &c. ‘There is a VACANCY for a pupil, who 
would be received at 25 guineas (usual terms 50). Situation 
very healthy: two rage oer London by rail. Has a good 
playground and garden. Each boy has a separate bed. Cor- 
poral punishment in no case resorted to. Redrences to clergy- 
men and medical men. 
For prospectus, address 
Whitchurch, Hants. 
N.B. A School for the Daughters of Gentlemen (boarders 
Only), under the age of thirteen—in connection with this 
establishment—is conduc ted by Mrs. Scort, aided by lady 
teachers. Apply by letter to Hurstbourne House 


the PrinciraL, Hurstbourne House, 


OOoD- ENGR AVING.—Mr. GIL KS 
respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors, Inve 
tors, Manufacturers, &c., that he has increased facilities for 
executing every branch of the Art, in the best style, and at 
moderate charges. 
London; 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


invested in | 


; dwel 


BONDS AND POLICIES | 


| \7 MASTER 
| Candidates should be graduates of one of 


} cation. 


| dates must be 


| to be sentin by the 20th of May. 


| spectively 7 


P rice Gd. 5 


sti amped td. 





THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


eet 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 
{ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 


ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Eaucational 
Registry. ‘This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
ReGIsTRY, Critic Office, 10, 
Notice.—! Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 


two stamps for the reply. 
taal a . . ‘ : n 
MAS! ERSHIP of SCHOOL inthe City of 
4 London. Must be competent to teach reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and must also be a member of the Established 
Church, Salary 60/., with residence, coals, and gas. C 
didates to state their a t whether married or 
Address, inclosing stam] 30X 6402, 10, Wellit 
street, Strand, W.C. 


+ 


igton- 


or HEAD MASTER 
ration Grammar-school in the N 

Must be competent to teach Greek, Latin, 
nglish composition, and mathematics; it is also 
that he should know German. Salary 1501, with 
ling-house and garden, om taxes. Applications to 
be sent in not later th May 16. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 6404, 10, Wellins Strand, W.C 


—e ob Nid LE A a 
A RESIDENT TU ror wanted to take 
4 the entire charge of two boys. He must be accustomed 
to tuition, and must possess the usual classical and mathe- 
matical attainments. An Englishman and graduate pre- 
terred. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6406, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C, 
YHE SECOND 
Norfolk grammar school will! be vacant at Midsummer. 
\ Cambridge graduate in classical honours preferred. Stipend 
‘ Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6408, 10, Wellington- 
at, Strand, W.C 


YECOND ‘na 


ra corpe rth 


desir ibh le 


MATHE 
in a commercial school, 
manufacturing towns, 


situate in one of the 
wanted at Midsummer. 
the Universivies, 
irs can be had on apoli- 
two stamps, Box 6410, 10, Wel- 


principal 


and in Holy Orders. Further particu! 
Address, inclosing 
lington-street, Strand, W.C 


N UNDER-MASTERSHIP in a cathedral 
grammar school will at Midsummer. C 

Church of England, and 

ambridge, or Durham. Testimonials 

No further information can 

inclosing two stamps, Lox 6412, 10, 
. we. 


why . 

MASTERSHIP. Wanted 
a resident «assistant master for the 
junior classes of a grammar school. He must be un- 
married, a good disciplinarian and penman, and well up in 
Latin Syntax. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6414, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


np ‘ 
A, J UNIOR MASTER, to instruct 
4 “nglish, French, writing, and arithmetic, is want 
pp te at the west enc of London. He must be 
address, and must have had experience in teaching 
cants to state age. qualitications, references, &c. 
inclosing two stamps, Box, 6416, 10, Wellington-street, 


UNIOR ASSISTANT. Wanted, in a 
e a boarding and day school, four miles from London, a 
youth from 15 to 18 years of age, competent to teach a few 
little boys the rudiments of English, &c. He must consider 
his board and lodging an equivalent for his services for the 
first six months. inclosing two stamps, Box 6418, 
10, Wellington-street, W.¢ 


\ 7JRITING MASTER. 

Experienced writing 
hours a week in a boys’ school 
Applieants to state terms and 
inclosing two stamps, Box 6420, 10, 


§ yk tGANIST. Wanted for a parish Church, 
situated in a good town in Berkshire, an Organist to 
conduct the services on Sunday, &c., and train the choir. 
Salary 50/. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6422, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
IODpDNLaa ——— - 
OVERNESS wanted by a family resident 
in Argyllshire, a lady of religious mind and Evangelical 
principles to carry on the education of two boys, aged re- 
and 8. A lady of experience, with an amiable 
and cheerful disposition, especially desired. Applicants to 
state terms and qualifications, and to give references. Ad- 
dress, ee two stamps, Box 6424, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.¢ 


1H fetal 
A GOV ERNESS wanted 
4 Grammar Schoolin the north of 
duties willbe to teach sewing, knitting, fancy needlework, 
and drawing. She must also becompetent to give instruction 
in French and the usual branches of an English education. 
Salary 60/. Applications to be sent in not later than the 16th 
y. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6426, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


DALY GOVERNESS required to instruct 
two young ladies. She must he a thoroughly competent 
person, accustomed to tuition, an efficient pianist, and able to 
converse in French. Applicants to state qualitica 
and salary required (exclusive of railway fare). 2 
inclosing two stamps, box 6428, 10, Wellington-street, 


be vacant 
members of the 
graduates of Oxford, ¢ 


be ‘obtained. Address, 
Wellington-street, Strand 
ASSISTANT 


immediately, 


wee 


Address, 
Strand, 


he services of an 
master are required four 
at the West-end of London. 
other particulars. Address, 
Wellington-street, W.C. 


Corporation 
England. Her chief 


W.C, 


YESIDENTG OVE RNESS in a clergyman’s | 


family, where the childrer 
of some experience, 
manners, and ability to 
French and music. Address, ine! 


Req uired 


lare y« 


Box 6431 


tamps, 


10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. | 


MASTERSHIP of a} 


MATICAL| 


five p.m, in London. 


| family. A ss, 


L ADY « of de side 1 Christi an pelncigies 
and of some experience as a G OVERNEsS, is wa 
to take the entir large of four children ( 8 » 15). 
usual accor ishments required Applicat to send full 
ticnlars, terms. references, &c. Address, inclosing two stam] 


Box 6452. 10, Wellington-street, Strand. W.C. 


YOUNG LADY wanted, about 15 years 


va of age, to superintend the practice of three li 
for which she will rece ve, for a small premium, tuition 
English, French, music, drawing, and dancing from masters. 
Address, inclosing two 


st imps, Box 6434, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strard, W.C. 


YOUNG LADY 
4 bourhood of Mornington-crescent, for about three 
hours daily, to instruct three little girls in music, French, &c. 
Applicants to state terms, &c. Address, inclosing two s 
Box 6436, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


J URSERY GOVERNESS. One is wanted 
to take the entire charge of three children, the 
“ aye Applic to state qualifications 
Address, inclosing two 

reet. Strand, W.( 


} 


wanted in the neigh- 


tamps, 


eldest 


ints 


6438, 19, ‘Welling ton-st 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
on see ulars of the following Appoint nts Wanted ¢ 
sntered on the Gratuitous ££: ( Registry q 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee 
Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL Registry, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 
Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote 
* Box” in each case, 
two stamps for reply. 


——© 
vAT IN . - P 

{WRENCH and GERMAN. Advertiser has 
been for several years Resident Foreign Master in an 
endowed grammar school in the country, and is desirous of 
obtaining. after Midsummer, a similar appointment in or 
near London. Would not object to a non-resident appoint- 
ment, or to one where private lessons can be obtained in 
red uction of salary. References and testimonials unexcep- 
nable. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box ,215, 10, 

lington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


HEAD MASTER of a country 


grammar-school, where the emolument arising either 


the numbe r of the 
to facilitate reference; and also inclose 


| from endowment fund or quarterage would yield not less than 


100/. per annum. Advertiser is 24 years of 
point of being married. Heh 
tuition, and is competent to teach the h 
mathematics, as well as thorough English and a little French 
and can conscientiously undertake to prepare boys for the 
public schools and the Universities. Addr ._ tes two 
stamps, Box 12,217, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W 


N OXFORD M.A (Wadham College) 

y desires ENGAGEMENT for an hour or two daily, 

He could receive pupils at his own « ham- 

bers in the morning three or four times a week. Has had con- 

siderable experience in private tuition, and is competent to 

teach Greek, Latin, French, mathematics, geography, history, 

English lav nd general literature. Remuneration act 
1oderate. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
llington-street. Strand, W.¢ 


PEQT IRED immediately, a 
& PRIVATE TUTOR in a gentieman’s family, 
Stipend 40/. per annum with board 

ng twostamps. Box 12,221, 10, Wel 
, Wl 

A SSISTAN'I MATHEMATICAL 
4 MASTER. Advertiser is the son of a naval officer, and 
possesses a sound knowledge of mathematical sub as far 
as differential calculus, including conic sections. Has been 
engaged up to the present time in the education of the sons ot 
noblemen and gentlemen, and will be open to a new engage- 
ment at Midsu r. Salary 401. Address, ae si ing two 
stamps, Box 12 . 10, Wellington-street. Strand, 


S GOVERNESS, by a young iedy acl is 


4 competent to teach ~ ni glish and'musie. No objection to 
take the entire charge of her pupils wardrobe. Was three 
years in her last situation. / 20. Salary about 15/. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 1 . 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a family or school, by 
4 a lady of much experience in tuition, having finished 
the education of several young ladies. Is competent to teach 
French and Italian (acquired abroad), thorough English, 
drawing in various styles, and music to advanced pupils. Ad- 
vertiser is 35 years of age, and a widow. Salary required, if 
in a family, 50/.; if in a school, 24/., with board and education 
forachild. '* both cases laundry and travelling expenses. Is 
at present ding in the suburbs of London. Address, in- 
closing tw mps, Box 12,227, 10, Wellington-street, W.¢ 


SG ERN ESS i in a family, | 
a Prot t, whose mother in an English lady, and whose 
father wa ld-officer in the French army. Advertiser is on 
the point ving an engagement in an Eng slish | »bleman’s 
inclosing two stamps, Box i2,229, 10,Wel- 
lington-st Strand, W.C. 


S DaiLY G OVE RNESS in London, if 

near Russell-square will be preferred. Advertiser is 25 

years of age, and is competent to teach English, French, music 

and the elements of singing and drawing. Has been engaged 

in teaching for two years. Address, eee two stamps, 
30x 12,231, 10, Wellineton-street, Strand, W 


I AILY or MORNING TEACHING, im “ts 
gentleman’s family, between the neighbourlf{jodd of 
Portman-square and Bayswater, by a lady who has had eight 
years experience in tuition in England and Paris, and tonmpe- 
tent to undertake conversation in French, drawing, rudémental 
music, and good English. Age 27. Address, in loajag two 
stamps, Kox 12,233, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, We 


LADY, vmecustonnedd tot to tuition, is desirous 

of meeting with ‘TION in a school orf i 

in teach French, Enatio ste, and singing. § 

38, ~~ g A two stamps, Rox 132,285, 10, Wetti 
Strand, W.C >. 


| RE LGISTR 


and on the 
experience in 
gher classi and 


age 
is had six years’ 


ess, 


after 


situation 


clergyman’s son 
lodging. Add 
lington-street, Strand 


ress, inclosi 


»y a Parisian 


street, ¢ 


“ADVERTISEMEN 


continued on next page 
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HE NIECE of a clergyman, who can be 
recoramended’by the wife of another, with whom she 
has been for a short time as daily governess, desires a re- 
engagement as RESIDENT, where the children are under 10. 
She teaches French, music, and drawing, with English and 
ornamental] ‘needlework. Age 18. Principles, Evangelical 
References exchanged. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 

12,237, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS ina family ; 


by a young German lady (Protestant). Is competent 
to teach German and French in all their br: unches, music to 
pupils not too advanced, and needlework; can also instruc- 
in English, having been a governess here for more than two 
years. Salary, 50/. and laundress. Age 22. Will be disengaged 
about the middle of June. Address, echoes two stamps, | 
Box 12,239, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, Ww. 


a 

S RESIDENT GOVERNESS to a 
| 

| 

| 

| 


children, or as COMPANION, by a lady who has been 
engaged in tuition twelve years, and is accustomed to the 
management of children. Acquirements, English in all its 
branches, fluent French (acquired in Paris), the rudiments of | 
German, music to pupils under fourteen, needlework gene- 
rally. Age 33. Salary from 40/7, Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 12,241, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.Cc. 


r 

A®’ RESIDENT or DAILY GOV ERNESS, | 

by a lady who has had considerable experience in } 
tuition, and is competent to teach thorough English, with 
good arithmetic. Age 27. Salary, if resident. 501 with board, 
&c. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,243, 10, Welling- 

ton-street, Strand, W.C. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


S RESIDENT TEACHER in a small 


school or quiet private family, by a lady, who is well 
grounded in scholastic knowledge, and who would not object | 
to make herself useful in relation to the wardrobes of her | 
pupils. A permanent and comfortable home would be more | 
valued by the advertiser than a hieh salary. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 12,245, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


| 

| 

RE SQUIRED by a LADY, aged 22, an 

engagement, either as GOVERNESS in a family, | 

or COMPANION to a lady. Speaks French fiuently. and 

understands German. The advertiser would not object to the 

duties of a lady housekeeper, for which she is qualified. Ad- 

dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,247, 10, Weliington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


EMPORARY ENGAGEMENT as 
GOVERNESS in a gentleman's family, at the seaside 

or inthe country. Advertiser is 33 years of age, and is com- 
petent to teach English, French, music, singing, drawing, oil 
painting. use of the globes, &c. Has had much experience 
both in England and France. A change of airis the principle 
object sought, therefore a small remuneration only would be 
required. Address, ome gy two stamps, Box 12,249, 10, 
Ww ellington-street, Strand, Ww.c 


T 
WIDOW tela a re-e ngagement as 
GOVERNESS ina family or school. Can give good 
references. Acquirements English, French, and Italian (ac- 
quired abroad), drawing, painting, and music. Salary liberal 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,251, 10, Wellington- | 
street, Strand, W.C. | 


+ TT N’ . r wa 

N an ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 
LADIES, situate in the northern district of the metro- 
polis, and where there are at present only four boarders, it is 
intended to extend the number to eight. There is ample 
proof that the system adopted is efficient; the terms are 
moderate, and references will be given to parents whose 
children are now, or have been, pupils inthe school. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 12,253, 10, Wellington-street, W.C, | 


S JUNIOR TEACHER in a school, or 

as USEFUL COMPANION to a lady, Is well con- 

nected and has great experience in domestic arrangements, 

having superintended her mother's house for many years, and 

being the eldest of a large family. Address, inttosing two 
stamps, Box 12,255, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.c 








| famille francaise. 


| quality; 


| has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 


A YOUNG LADY, of first-rate musical 

abilities, desires a re-engagement as GOVERNESS or 
COMPANION, She has had several years experience in 
teaching English, French. and music, and can give excellent 
references. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,257, 
Wellington-street, Strand, Ww CC, 


A RT ICLED PUPIL, — in a good school, 
i where experience in teaching could be gained, by a 
Locality De vonahire, 
sox 





young lady about eighteen years of age. 
Address, with full particulars, inclosing two stamps, 
12,259, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, Ww Cc 


()RGANIST. A lady organist is desirous 
of an appointment either in or near London. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 12,261, 10, Wellington-street, W.c. 
NIURSERY GOVERNESS or COM- 
~ PANION to a lady. Is competent to teach English, 
music, French, and drawing. Has had much experience in 
tuition. Salary from 16/. to 201. Age 21. Is at present re- 
siding in the suburbs of London. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 12,263, 10 Wellington- street, Strand, W. wW.C. 
JN NE JEUNE ANGLAIS, bien 1 elevé, aigé 
de vingt ans, désire enseigner sa langue dans une 

Il peut s’exprimer en francais. De bons 
renseignements. S'addresser 2 Box 12,265, 10, Wellington- 
stre et, Strand, W.C. 


LD BO’ TITLE D PORT. —20, 000 pindien. 

Choice Vintages. Now Bottling, 100 P ipes, 1858 Vint- 

age. Old Bottled Solera, E. J. Brown, and Pasto Sherries. 

1857 Sparkling Moselles, Hocks, and Champagnes. First 

Growth Clarets, Burgundies, and very old Virgin Marsalas, &c. 

GEORGE SMITH, 86, Great Tower-street, London, E.C., &c. &. 

Price Lists of all Wines Post Free. Terms Cash, or London 
Reference. 

Extraordinary Old Pale Champagne and Cognac Brandies. 

Old Jamaica Rum, age of three generations. Old Store Scotch 


and Irish Whiskies. Foreign Liqueurs. 7 
ENFIELD 


ARPER and ELLAM’S 
RIFLE SAUCE. This celebrated sauce imparts a 
fine rich, piquant flavour of peculiar delicacy, unequalled by 
any European sauce, to fish, game, wild fowls, gravies, steaks, 
hashes, cold-meat, &c. May be had retail of Chemists and 
Grocers. Wholesale agent, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon-street. London; or of the Manufacturers 


HARPER and ELLAM, Enfield co ae 
| PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. AWARDED 
BY THE JURORS OF CLASS 2, 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 

Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLAscow and Lonpon. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

‘ riv ayy 

OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 
e MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a New Series of his useful pro- 
ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material 
and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G 


PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools, 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, and at 
$7, Gracechurch-street, London, 





Just publ 


THE NEW 


Included in the THIRD EDITION of 
It contains the GENERAL Act, all the 


By WILLIAM FOOT 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth ; 


the New Act, 


HIGHWAYS 


12s, 6d. half-calf ; 
London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, 


ished, 


ACT, 


HIGHWAYS.” 
and the Fors, 


“FOOTE’S LAW OF 
DecipepD Cases to this time, &e, 
E, Esq., of Swindon. 


3s. 6d. calf. 
Strand, W.C. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 7s. 6d, 


A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW, 





re XXL Exchange of Benefices. 
» XXII, Sequestrations and Judgments. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE USE 
By GEORGE R. HARDING, Esq., 
CONTENTS. 
Lerrer I. Advowsons. 
” II, Appropriations, Impropriators, &c. } 
‘: III. Unions. 
ei IV. Disunions. | 
* V. District and new Parishes Act. } 
éo VI. Parish Churches and Chapels. | 
» VII. Seats and Pews. 
+» VIII, Monuments and Ornaments, 
” IX. Churchyards and Burial Grounds, 
* X. The ee Building, Ecclesiastical, and 
Church-Estate Commissioners. 

~ XI. Presentations. 
» _ XII. Examinations. 
» XIII, Admission, Institution, and Induction. 
» AIV. Requisites after Induction. 
ss _XV. Lapse. 
3» XVI. Simony. 
» XVIL Title to Advowsons and their Sale. 
» S VIII. Remedies relative to Advowsons, &c. | 
» XIX. Pluralities, | 

XX. Residence. | 

{ 


Letter XXIII. Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


OF THE CLERGY AND SOLICITORS 
of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


” XXIV. Resignation and Bonds of Resignation, 

" XXV. Dilapidations, 

7 XXVI. Tithes and Commutation of Tithes. 

» XXVII. Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor- 
tuaries. 

» XXVIII, First Fruits and Tenths. 

" XXIX. Mortmain. 

” XXX. Glebe. 

” XXXI. Houses of Residence. 

» XXXII. Leases of Ecclesiastical Property, 

» XXXIIT. Vestries. 

» XXXIV. Church-Rates. 

» XXXV. Laws relating to Dissenters. 

» XXXVI. Ordination. 

XXXVIL. The Ecclesiastical Authorities, 

* "XXXVIIL The Colonial, Scotch, and American Clergy. 

» XXXIX. Privileges, Restrictions, and Clerical Duties 
of the Clergy. 

” XL. Ecclesiastical Offences, 

s XLI. Church Discipline. 

< XLIL. Uniformity of Public Worship, 

~ XLIIL Convocation. 





PPRELOAR Ss KAMPTULICON, | or 
CORK FLOOR-CLOTH. 

Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 

street. 


Manufactory, Holland- 


- 
r\RELOAR’S| COCOA - NUT FIBRE 
MATTING and DOOR MATS. — Shippers, C zonniay 

Dealers, and Large Consumers will find at 42, LUDGATE. 
HILL the best assortment of these goods at the lowest prices, 

—T. TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manu- 
factory, Holland-street. 
Fuk RNITURE. — BARTHOLOME W and 

FLETCHER GUARANTEE every ARTICLE they 

SELL. For the satisfaction of intending purchasers they 
have permission to refer to many of their customers, clergy - 
men and others, in various parts of thecountry. Their prices 
are the lowest compatible with quality. 
Spanish Mahogany Extending Dining-tables, 4it. 

»y 8ft. -£5 5 0 
Spanis sh Mahogany Dining- ‘oom Chairs, ‘upholste red 

in morocco . (each) 018 6 
Elegant drawing- 10 0 to 5210 6 
100 Wardrobes, fro n. engeosesescoeensegan 2 2 0to 5210 0 

Several Second- hand Suites of Drawing- room, Dining- 
room, and Chamber Furniture to be sold at half their value. 

kstimates for furnishing any sized house, and illustrated 
catalogues free by post. 













217 and 219, Tottenham-court-ros ad, and 9, Alfred-place, 
London, 
FU RNISH YOUR. “HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE'S 
Tronmongery and Furnishing Warehouses. 
A Price Furnish ing fan List sent Post Free. 
DEANE AND CO.,, L , LONDON BRIDGE 
Establishe d A.D. 1700. 
EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled 

for quality and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and 
complete, affording a choice suited to the taste and means of 
every purchaser. The following are some of the prices for 
Ivory-handled Knives—each blade being of the best steel, 
bearing our name, and warranted: 


s. d.| s. d.| 8. d. 
Table Knives, antiaiees | 140/160); 190 


egdiai« 7 
23 0 | 25 | 29 | 33 


Dessert dittO .....s0000 | 120 | 120} 150/180 | 20 | 23 | 28 
Per pair. “| | | | | | 
Carvers, Joint.. < 46 56 66! 76 8 9} il 
4b E CTRO - PLATED SPOONS and 
FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 


+ ll plated, 
guaranteed. 


Every article stamped with our mark and 








FIDDLE. | BEEDED. KINGS. a) LILY, 

> | | a 
2na | [Best | ond. | Best | 2nd. | Best.| | Best. 

’ | 
Per dozen. 8 d.| 8. o| s.d.| s.a.|8.d.| 8.da.| | sd. 
Table Spoons... | 33 0 | 400 | 44 0| 680) 540| 660) 580 
Table Forks...... | 31.0 | 38 0 | | 56 0 | 54.0 | 64.0 | 560 
Dessert Forks | 23 0 | 290 400} 3870] 460) 400 
Dessert Spoons 240 | 300 | 420 | 870 | 480 | 420 
Tea Spoons...... | 14 6 | 18 0 | 26 0 | 260 | 82.0 | 260 


1r 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE and priced FURNISHING LIST may 
be had on application or post free. This list embraces the 
leading articles from all the various departments of their 
establishment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in 
the selection of goods. It comprises Table Cutlery, Electro- 
plate, Lamps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, 
Cc ulinary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. &c. 


| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most distin- 


guished in thls country. 
Bedsteads, from .. . 12s. 6d. to 201 each 
8s. Od. to 61. each 


Shower Baths, fro 
Lamps (Moderateur), Gs. Od. to 8l. 10s, each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil . 4s. 9d. per gallon. 
Illustrated Catalogues "sent ‘(per post) free. 
89, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s- place; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES. Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before. finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workms anship, 
sright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 3/. 15s. to 33/. 10s. ; 
bronzed fenders, with standards, 7/. to 5/. 12s.; steel fen- 
ders, 31. 8s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
31. 8s. to 181.5 chimney- -pieces from 1/. 8s. to 1007; fire-irons 
from $d. the set to 4l.4s. The BURTON and all other 
-ATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


J Cc rn 

ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 

The increased and increasing use of gas in private 
houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from 
the various manufacturers in metal and glass all that is 
new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, 
adapted to offices, passages and dwelling-rooms, as well as to 
have some designed expressly for him; these are on SHOW 
over his TWENTY LARGE ROOMS, and present, for 
novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assort- 
ment. They are marked in plain figures, at prices proportion- 
ate with those which have tended to make his Establishment 
the largest and most remarkable in the Kingdom—viz., from 


12s, 6d. (two-light) to 227. 
\ 7ILLIAM §$. BURTON'S GENERAL 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 
Tilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver, and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty large Showrooms, at 

39, 'Oxford-street, ‘W. ; 

1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; 


EANE and Co.’s 


















and 1, Newman-mews, ‘London. 
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Considerations on the Pentateuch, Ad- 
dressed to the Laity, By ISAAC TAYLOR, In 8vo. 
Price 2s. 6d. sewed. Third Edition. 


The History of the Transmission of 
Ancient Books to Modern Times; together with the 
Process of Historical Proof. By ISAAC TAYLOR. In 
post 8vo., price 72. 6d. cloth, a new Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 

“The book is throughout ingenious and Interesting.”"— 

Saturday Review, 


The World of Mind. An Elementary Book. 


Also by the same Author, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


John Leifchild, D.D.: his Public Ministry, 
Private Usefulness, and Personal Characteristics. 
Founded on an Autobiography. By J. R. LEIFCHILD, 
A.M. Just published, {n 1 vol. 8vo., price 10s, 6d., with 
Portrait, 

Lectures on Theology, Science, and Reve- 
lation. By the late Rev. GEORGE LEGGE, LL.D., of 
Leicester. With a Memoir by the Rev. Dr. Legge, of 
Hong Kong. Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., price 
7s. 6d. cloth. 


Celestial Scenery; or, The Planetary 
System Displayed. Illustrating the Perfections of Deity 
and a Plurality of Worlds. By T, DICK, LL.D. Tenth 
Thousand, in small 8vo., 5s. 6d. cloth, Carefully revised 
by the Author; with an Appendix; containing an 
account of Recent Discoveries. Illustrated with upwards 
of 100 Engravings, and a Portrait. 


The Sidereal Heavens ; and other Subjects 
connected with Astronomy, as illustrative of the Cha- 
racter of the Deity, and of an Infinity of Worlds, With 
numerous Engravings. By the same Author. Fourth 
Thousand. In small Svo., 5. 6d. cloth, 


The Homilist, Vol. IV. For the Year 
1862, in crown 8vo., price 8s. 6d. cloth lettered, red 
edges, containing: Homilies—Genius of the Gospel— 
Germs of Thought—Biblical Criticlem—Preachers’ 
Finger-Post—The Pulpit and its Handmaids, &c. The 
First Series may still be had in Seven Volumes complete 
for Two Guineas, and will be sent on receipt of a Post- 
office Order for the amount. An Index to the seven 
volumes may also be had, price 2s, 


Memoirs of New Zealand Life. By 
EDWIN HODDER. Now ready, in small crown 8vo, 
Price 3s. 6d, A second and cheaper Edition. 


The Junior Clerk: a Tale of City Life. 
With Preface by W. EDWIN SHIPTON, Secretary of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, By the same Author. 
In small crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d, cloth. 


The Crisis of Being; Six Lectures to 
Young Men on Religious Decision. By DAVID THOMAS, 
D.D., Editor of “The Homilist.’’ Fourth Edition, price 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


The Progress of Being; Six Lectures on 
the True Progress of Man. Bythe same Author. Third 
Edition, enlarged, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

London: Jackson, WALForD, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster- 

Tow. 


HE RURAL ALMANAC and 
SPORTSMAN’'S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR for 
1843, containing Twelve large Illustrations by JoHN LEECH 
and other artists, is now ready. Price ls. A copy by post for 
14 stamps. 
346, Strand, W.C. 
VYHE SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CALENDAR and ALMANAC for 1863, containing 
Twelve large Illustrations by Joun LEECH and other artists, 
isnowready. Pricels. A copy in return for 14 stamps. 
846, Strand, W.C 





Just published, 7th edition, price 2s. 6d., post free 32 stamps, 


i UNT on the SKIN.—Tenth Thousand.— 

A Guide to the Treatment and Prevention of 
DISEASES of the SKIN, illustrated by Cases. By THOS. 
HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
,” Mr Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
Class to the curable.” —Lancet. 

London: T. RicHarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


EBILITY, its CAUSE and CURE.— 
See Extra Double Number of HEALTH. Post free for 
Six Stamps. 
From “ Health" Office, 6, Raquet-court, Fleet-street, 
London, and all booksellers. 


RIMINAL LAW DIGEST.—Now ready, 

a DIGEST of all the CRIMINAL LAW CASES decided 
by the Court of Criminal Appeal, and all the other Courts in 
England and Ireland, during the last twelve years (upwards 
of 1100 in number). By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder o 
Falmouth, Editor of “Cox’s Criminal Law Cases," &c. 
Price 7s, 6d. boards. 

LAw Times Office, 10, Wellington-street. 
THE NEW PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS ACTS. 
THE PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS 
ACT of 1862, with Notes, Forms, and copious Index. 
By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath, Author of 


\ a New Practice of Magistrates’ Courts," &c. Price 3s, 6d. 
40th, 


N.B.—A copy sent by post, free, to any person inclosing 
postage stamps or a post-office order for the price, to 

JOHN CrockFrorpD, Law Times Office, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ar Just issued, ; : 
THE SIXTH EDITION of COX’S LAW 
and PRACTICE of JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 
contains, in addition to the former one, the New Winding-ud 
yrders, and the French and Belgian Conventions relating to 
Fat-stock Companies. Full instructions are given for the 
ormation and Management of Companies, with Precedents 
e Articles of Association, &c., and a Digest of Decisions. 
rice 12s. 6d. cloth, 14s. 6d. half-bound. 
CROCKFoRD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Single Readers and large 


> 
Societies may now obtain the best BOOKS, new or old, from MUDIE'S LIBRARY, at a cost exactly proportioned 
to the number of volumes and class of works required, from Five Shillings per annum for a single volume, to a Hundred 
Guineas for a large and well-assorted Library. 
For particulars, see MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY, copies of which will be forwarded, post free, 
on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London. 








EUGENE SUE'S LAST NOVEL. 
Just published, and to be had at all Circulating Libraries, 3 vols., post 8vo. price 12. 11s. 6d. 


THE RIVAL RACES; 


OR, THE SONS OF JOEL: 
A LEGENDARY ROMANCE. 
BY EUGENE SUE, 


“** The Rival Races’ is a book full of interest and spirit,| ful in the ages of which he writes. It evolves an ingenious 
origina] and new in a wonderful degree, and marked by a} but fanciful hypothesis, conveyed through a series of bril- 
power of delineating the past which is the property of genius | liant stirring sketches, As a compésition, too, it is full of 
alone. It is a book in every way worth reading. It brings| merit. No writer could set himself a much more difficult 
before us the scenes through the medium of which the his-| task than that of having to awaken interest by a series of 
torian pictures to himself his history, It fills the annals of} small plots, forming parts of a general scheme definite 
ancient times with people such as we might fancy to have | enough to give coherence. The task, however, has been 
lived. It crowds into a small space the interest of all that | successfully accomplished in the ‘The Rival Races,’” 
the historian chooses to look on as most peculiar and event-! Saturday Review, 


TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


COMPLETION OF THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 


Lately published in Seven Handsome Volumes, small 8vo., price 27. 2s., cloth, illustrated with a Portrait of the Poet and 
Humourist, photographed by J. and C. Warkins, from the Original Painting by Lewis, 
A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF 
WORKS OF THOMAS H 
4 : 4 
THE WORK H S HOOD. 
COMIC AND SERIOUS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY HIS SON. 

Containing all the writings of the Author of “ The Song of the Shirt " (‘* Hood's Own,” ‘First and Second Series, ex- 

cepted), that can be discovered by the most careful research and inquiry. 

Also may be had, 


L | IV. 
A SECOND SERIES of HOOD’S|}HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and 


OWN: or, Laughter from Year to Year. Illustrated by HUMOUR. Eleventh Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


humourous Woodcuts, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. v. 
“ HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, in 


a ii = -— - _— PROSE and VERSE. With 87 Original Designs. New 
The FIRST SERIES of HOOD’S| _ kaition, Feap, 8vo. 5s. cloth. . 
OWN; or, Laughter from Year to Year. Illustrated by 


axa @ teres 's. 6d. c | vi. 
ee ee ees 'MEMORIALS of THOMAS HOOD. 


} 


ul. | Collated, Arranged, and Edited by his DAUGHTER: 
- + ys | with a Preface and Notes by his SON. Illustrated with 
Fifteenth Edition. many Copies from his own Sketches, and of a MS. page 


HOOD’S POEMS. | 
of “ The Song of the Shirt.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. cloth. 


Feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth. | 


EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44, Dover-street, W. 


WORKS BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
ENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. A New Edition, 


with a Dedication to the Memory of the Prince Consort. Price 7s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Fifteenth Edition. In One Volume, feap. 8vo. price 


9s. cloth. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: a Medley. Eleventh Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
TENNYSON’S MAUD; and Other Poems. Fifth Edition, Price 5s. cloth. 
IN MEMORIAM. Thirteenth Edition. Price 6s. cloth. 
A WELCOME. Price Threepence. 
London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., 44, Dover-street, W. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 








AN INDEX ‘10 “IN MEMORIAM,” 


In which every separate clause is referred to under the headings of one or more of the principal Words contained in t. 
Price 2s, cloth limp, or 1s, 6d. for binding up with “In Memoriam,” 


London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., 44, Dover-street, W. 








Now ready, price ls. 6d.; by post for 20 stamps, 


ON THE 


READING OF THE CHURCH LITURGY. 


By the Rev. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 
London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, price One Penny, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
WITH TWO ENGRAVINGS. 
ConTENTs oF No, XXIX., FOR May, 1863. 
The Tiger. The Clergy. 
The Shoeblacks of the Streets of London, Anecdotes of the Lancashire Distress, 
Granville Sharpe, the Negro’s Friend. Among the Dead, at Pompeii. 
The Alhambra. The Discontented Furze-bush, &c. 





Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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SN E W POEM. 


MR. READE'S 
in May will be p WREA 
HE LAUREATE WREATH, 

POEMS. By JOHN EDMUND READE. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


HE HOUSE of SCINDEA: a Sketch. 
By JOHN HOPE, late Superintending Surgeon of 
Scindea fe ontingent, and Surgeon to the Court of Gwalior. 
London: LONGMAN. GREEN, and Co., 14. Ludgate-hill. 


THE ANTIQUITY of MAN.—An Exam- 
nation of Sir CHARLES L YELL’S recent work, by 

8. R. PATTISON, F.G.S8 
LOVELL REEVE and Co., 
Covent-Garden. 


and 


Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 


Henrietta-strect, 
Price ls. 
Third Edition, in 1 vol., 12mo. cloth gilt edges, price 28. 6. 
( RACLES from the BRITISH POETS: 
a Drawing-room Table Book, and pleasant companion 
By JAMES SMITH. 


for a round party. 
Broruers and Co, 1, 


IRTUE, Amen Corner. 


YGLISH. 


‘A Plea for the 


Just published, price One Shilling 
DEFENCE of the QUE EN’S EN 
By G. W, MOON, F.R.S. 'L, in reply to * 
Queen's English,” by the De An of CANTERBURY. 
HATCHARD and Co, 187, Piccadilly. “at 
Q)NE HUNDRED LECTURES 
(B. C. JONES) upon Philosophy, Astronomy, Mytho- 
logy, Elocution, Oratory, the Poets, and the Laws, well 
bound in complete series, 8s. 6d. 
W. H. ALLEN and Co., Waterloo-place. 
More than a hundred favourable press notices 
NEW TALE. 
hed, in paper covers, price 1s.; on fine paper 
2s., post free, 


Just Publis 
and extra cloth binding 
GEORGE HARRINGTON. 
J MACRAE. 
A new tale of great power, replete with incident and striking 
illustration. 
Glasgow: 
HOULSTON and WriGcut, and W. 
\ ESSRS. HOULSTON 
pt have just prepared a complete Catalogue of the various 
works published by them—Horticultural and Floricultural, 
Useful, Educational, Religious, Miscellaneous, and on Tem- 
perance. The trade may have copies for distribution on 
application. 
65, Paternoster-row, 


SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE; London: 
TWEEDIE. 


March 24. 


In a few days, crown 8V0.,. ty of illustrations, extra cloth, 


YHE REASON. WHY, PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY and GEOLOGY; containing upwards 
of 12% Reasons, 
the Earth, its Geological History, and the Geographical dis- 
tribution of Plants, Animals, and the Iluman Families. 

Houston and Wricnr, 65, Paternoster-row, London. 


This day, crown 8vo,, bound, at prices varying from 5s. 6d, 


to 9s. 6d. 
Rwon’s CR.) HYMNS; the Com- 
prehensive, or Copyright edition, large print, suitable 
for the Pulpit, Reading-desk, or Pew. Containing upwards 
of 400 Hymns more than any other edition. 
Watts’s | 


MPHE SAME, bound up. with Dr. 

Psalms, forming ane handsome volume, at prices 

varying from 10s. 6d, to 18: 
HoOULsTON and WRIG ar, 


65. Paternoster-row, London. 


Just out, Part I. 8vo., price 1s., to be concluded in 4 parts. 


H's STORY AGAINST COLENSO. 
EXAMINATION of the WITNESSES. 

“ And who is this uncircumcised Philistine, that he should 
defy the armies of the Living God.""—1 Samuel xvii., 26. 

“History was born on that night wken Moses, with the 
Law of God, moral and spiritual. in his heart, led the people 
of Israel out of Egypt.""—Baron Bunsen's Egypt. 

By A BARRISTER. 

Dublin: Wa. Curry and Co., Booksellers to the Queen, 
9, Upper Sackville-street, Dublin. London: WERTHTIEM. 
GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE. 

I S GEOLOGY ANTAGONISTIC 

to SCRIPTURE? or, a Word for the Old-fashioned Book. 
By an M.A. of Cambridge. Price 3s. 6d. 

‘It is well-timed, and calculated to do much good, by stay- 
ing the current of public opinion, which is running too rapidly 
in an opposite direction. Nor is the author a mere carping 
and ignorant objector, but an earnest and practical student of 
the science."—Zinglish Churchman. 

“The author, wno is a practical geologist, seeks to show, by 
pure geological arguments, that the science of geology is not 
antagonistic to the Bible. Appended is a geological descrip- 
tion of the Hunstanton Cliff and neighbourhood of much inte- 
rest.""—Lunn News 


London: Simpkrn and Co. 


Cambridge: HALL and Son. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

rF\WHE PAST HAS BEEN DECIDEDLY A DULL MONTH, 

so far, at least, as literary and artistie matters have been con- 
cerned. Few new books of any remarkable merit, as the reader will 
discover from the record of the doings of the publishing world printed 
elsewhere ; no new drama of any importance, and the artistic world 
has pretty much given itself up to gossip and small talk about the 
little bétises of quarrels between popular artists and publishers ; the 
sums to be paid for such and such pictures; and the now farcical 
prices which works of but slender merit are fetching—or seeming to 
fetch—in the auction-rooms, This has always been the case with the 
month of April. Even when there has been no Lancashire distress 
at home, or American tragedy and Polish insurrection abroad, to 
turn away people’s minds from the quiet delights of the muses, the 
art of letters, and the arts, par excellence, have always, during the month 


of April, seemed to imitate nature, who thus seizes, as it were, a brief 


opportunity for repose before the grand productive effort of the Spring. 

In May, the scene is entirely changed, Paternoster-row, the Royal 
Academy, and the Opera-houses present an appearance, which as 
little resembles that which they were before, as the laughing woods 
and pastures do themselves, as they appear under the rigours of la 
lune rousse. The publishers’ lists are rich in promise ; the exhibitions 
will all be open; the British, and the two Water-colour Societies, 
have led the way, and the doors of the Academy revolve upon their 
hinges the very day on which these lines will appear; the Opera- 
houses have already begun their season with circumstances of unusual 
éclat. Everything bids fair that this should be a bright and pros- 
perous season. May the omen be realised ! 

M* D. D. HOME may be a very good spiritualistic “medium ;” 

but by his letter to the Times, dated the 13th ult., he has put 
himself into the dilemma of being accounted either a very silly 
or a very dishonest reasoner. In our last number we published 
an article on ‘“‘The Modern Supernatural,” which was in fact 
a review of Mr. Howrrt’s “ History of the Supernatural in all Ages,” 
and of Mr. Home’s recently-published ‘ Incidents of my Life.” In 
the course of that article, after referring to some of Mr. Home's 
statements, we took occasion to illustrate the curious coincidences 
which are sometimes detected between false information in the 
mind of the “medium” and the false information communicated 
by the “spirits,” and this we illustrated by a circumstance which 
had been related to us by a perfectly credible witness as having 
actually happened to himself in the company of a ‘ medium,” whose 
name we did not think it necessary to state—nor was it necessary, for 
the very simple reason that he is a gentleman who has never yet 
brought his powers as a ‘‘ medium” into public notice, nor, as far as 
we know, converted himself into a “spiritual” showman for his own 
temporal advantage. At the conclusion of the anecdote we pro- 
ceeded with the argument, and to show that we were reverting to 
Mr. Home, the next sentence began with these words: “ To return, 
however, to Mr. Home.” Could it be supposed that after this Mr. Home 
would have been either so silly or so audacious as to put a letter 
into print charging the narrator of the fact with mendacity and putting 
a tracketed note of interrogation after his name upon the assumption 
that the story was intended to be applied to himself, and that it 
could not be true because his own father is yet alive, and his spirit could 
never have been present at a séance. ‘* 1 have found (says Mr. Home) 
people who, to sustain a preconceived idea, would not hesitate at the 
most gross untruths in vindication of their ideas. To prove this I 
have only to allude to a story told in the Critic of this month, where 
it is related of me as arguing that a purported message from a spirit 
could not be otherwise than true, as it was my father’s spirit who was 
speaking. My father is alive and well, and the whole story is without 
even a syllable of truth. Why does the ‘ gentleman (?)’ who related 
that story to the Critic not come out and give us his name ?”’ 

Now we do not wish to bandy words with Mr. Homr, and it is far 
beyond our power to assign anything like bounds of possibility to the 
marvels of spiritualism. We have heard before of “ spirits” that 
pretended to belong to persons who were afterwards proved to be 
alive, and we were told that these were “lying spirits.” It is very 
possible they were; these are spirits in the existence of which we are 
quite prepared to believe. We too have met with persons who 
‘would not hesitate at the most gross untruths in vindication of their 
ideas,” and it certainly appears to us that when Mr. Home pretended 
that the story of which he complains was intended for himself, he is 
not very far from realising the definition. Of the truth of the story 
we can vouch to this extent, that we received it from a gentleman 
in whose veracity we have a much greater confidence than, after this 
misrepresentation of our words, we can possibly have in Mr. Home’s. 

As for the note of interrogation which he so insultingly appends to 
the word “ gentleman,” it will speak for itself in the eyes of all who 
know what good taste means. Mr. Home asks why the gentleman 
does not “come out and give us his name?” What may be the 
meaning of the phrase ‘“‘ come out,” what he is to ‘come out” of, or 
where he is to ‘come out” to, we must leave for further elucidation 
(Mr. Dicxens relates of Mr. F.’s aunt that she looked menacingly at 
Mr. Artuur Ciennam, and told him to “ get out,” but it is not re- 
corded that anybody understood what the worthy but somewhat 
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eccentric old lady meant) ; and why Mr. Home should expect the name 
of our witness to be put into print, when he himself, in a former part of 
his letter to the Times, pointedly requests that the name of one of his 
witnesses may be withheld ; but we will undertake that, if Mr. Home 
has any real desire to investigate personally our informant’s claim to 
be considered a gentleman, we will gladly render him all the assistance 
in our power to enable him to do so. It is not new to us that Mr. 
Home can be very insolent when he is contradicted. In his book, he has 
scolded Sir Davip Brewster in the most unmannerly style, because 
he preferred to believe that Mr. Home, and not “spirits,” moved a 
table about. He should learn, however, to be a little more guarded 
in his manner of applying insulting language. Some day he may meet 
with disputants who may not be disposed to view notes of interrogation 
after their qualification as gentlemen with calmness, and who may be 
disposed to try the experiment whether the agencies which lift tables, 
and float Mr. Home about in the air, will protect him in his insolence. 

The explanation which Mr. Home gives of the incidents alluded to 
by the Times seem to us the reverse of satisfactory. ‘lhe missing 
year is disposed of bodily by the confession of a mistake in the state- 
ment. It is something to get Mr. Home to confess a mistake. But 
the incident of the handkerchief that was whisked about Mr. Moncx- 
Ton Mixnes’s head is as mysterious as ever. Mr. Home admits that 
in a darkened room Mr. Mines caught hold of a handkerchief which 
was being whisked about his head, and that handkerchief turned out 
to be Mr. Homr’s own. ‘The only explanation he offers of this is 
the following, if, indeed, that can be called an explanation: ‘* Now, 
I should like to have it explained how, by any possibility, I could 
have stretched out my arms sufliciently to enable me to touch Mr. 
Monckton Mines, he being, as I before said, the farthest from me 
at the table; and, even if I did, why could not I as well have taken 
one of the handkerchiefs which were on the table, instead of my own ? 
The simple fact of the handkerchief being mine (adds Mr. Home) 
proves nothing to my way of thinking.” At any rate, to our way of 
thinking, it proves this, that at a moment when Mr. Mixyes was 
being led to expect that he would feel the hands of spirits about his 
head he did feel something, and that something proved to be 
Mr. Home’s handkerchief, and that, we cannot help thinking, is 
proving a great deal. Why it was Mr. Home's, and was not some 
one else’s, is a matter which we think Mr. Home ought to explain: 
certainly we cannot. Undoubtedly it would have been much better 
for Mr. Home if it bad not been his. 

Mr. Home is very hard upon what he is pleased to term the “ fa- 
brications ” of the newspapers, and here we cannot help thinking he 
is very unjust. In our opinion he has been treated with remark- 
able courtesy by the press, considering the nature of the doctrine 
which he has undertaken to preach. The apostles of new beliefs have 
never been either very justly or very courteously treated by the repre- 
sentatives of public opinion, whether in ancient or modern times; yet 
Mr. Home has had a very fair and eenerally a very courteous hearing. 
Surely he must admit that there is naturally a great deal of unbelief 
and unwillingness to overcome before men will yield to the belief that 
it may be our future destiny to be summoned from the quiet grave to 
tumble tables about for the edification of the audience at a spiritualist 
séance, or whisk Mr. Home's handkerchief even about the august head 
of a Member of Parliament. 

At the conclusion of his letter, Mr. Home declares that * the 
only good” be has ‘““ever derived from ‘the gift,’ which he possesses,” 
is the knowledge that many who had never believed in a future ex- 
istence are now happy in the certitude of ‘the life to come.” We 
must say that we entertain but very scant respect for the faith of 
those whose minds, inaccessible to the truths of revealed religion, 
have been convinced only by manifestations which may indeed be 
perfectly genuine, but which have certainly a very strong outward 
resemblance to the tricks of a conjuror. 





YONSPICUOUS in the Obituary of the Month is the honoured 

/ name of Sir Grorce Cornewatt Lewis, statesman to some 
extent, but more a literary man. His death has been sudden, and it 
is no insult to his memory to say that it has been felt to be quite as 
much a loss to letters as to politics. He seems, indeed, to have com- 
pressed two active lives into the limits of one, and there can be little 
doubt that he has paid the usual penalty which nature so stringently 
exacts from those who overtax their energies and neglect her laws. 
His literary performances are all of a solid and enduring character, 
some of them displaying a very considerable amount of learning. 
How he could have explored so widely and so deeply into subjects 
which might fairly occupy the undivided attention of any man, could 
master them so thoroughly that he was able to teach them to others 
with advantage, and do all this in what seemed to be the leisure of an 
active political life, cannot easily be understood. To be sure, Mr, 
GLaApstonE has found time, in the leisure of a hardworking political 
age, to write a valuable work on Homer; but Sir Corsewatt Lewis 
has written upon ‘“ The Astronomy of the Ancients,” and he has 
wrestled side by side with Niesunr in the arena of Roman history ; 
in addition to this he has written a valuable work on the “ Origin of 
the Romance Languages,” and upon many political topics; and 
besides all this, he edited the Edinburgh Review. As Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he certainly did not outshine Mr. GLapstone ; but 
as Secretary for War he was indefatigably industrious. His loss, both 
as'a statesman and as a man of letters, has been deeply felt—** Flere 
et meminisse manet.” 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE AMAZONS. 


The Naturalist on the River Amazons: a Record of Adventures, Habits 
of Animals, Sketches of Brazilian and Indian Life, and Aspects of 
Nature under the Equator, during Eleven Years of Travel. By 
Henry Wacter Bares. 2 vols. London: John Murray. 1863. 
8vo. pp. 351, 423, 

| he IT IS THE DESTINY OF MAN to “ replenish the earth 

and subdue it,” the prospect}Mr. Bates has opened to us is wide 
indeed, leading our thoughts into the far future, and reviving hopes 
which for centuries have been treated as golden dreams. The 
obstacles encountered by Pizarro, when he penetrated the region of 
the Ainazons in search of El Dorado, in 1541, and the privations 
endured by Orellana when he deserted his chief and sought to reach 
the sea by the highway of the unknown river, the same difficulties 
have been experienced by every subsequent adventurer until the last 
ten years, and are familiar to most readers by Charles Kingsley’s 
eloquent narrative in ‘* Westward Ho.” Dearth in the midst of 
nature’s boundless prodigality; heat, that sickens even the Indian born 
to the climate; myriads of insect pests, making sleep impossible ; 
rivers swarming with alligators, and forests full of dangerous serpents, 
where the cry of the jaguar resounds all night—forests that rise up 
from the water’s edge in a continuous wall of green, extending from 
the Andes to the Atlantic, a distance of 2000 miles. 

In this region, which he calls the ‘* Paradise of Naturalists,” and 
with these surroundings, Mr. Bates has wandered for eleven years. 
It was no idle time with him, Always up with the day, and often 
working by lamplight long after dark, in order to preserve the spoils 
acquired in the morning, he exposed himself too much to the heat of 
the sun, the chilling damp of night, and the violence of tropical 
storms ; these, with insufficient food, at length brought him to a stand- 
still, and terminated his travels without visiting the Peruvian Andes. 
A European cannot live on Brazil nuts alone, nor the perpetual 
tapioca-meal; even a fish diet is unsatisfactory, and the craving for 
flesh becomes imperative. For many days our traveller lived sump- 
tuously on toucans, and for weeks together on turtles; once, for a 
fortnight, he subsisted on dried monkey—but he confesses that only 
dire necessity brought him so near to cannibalism. 

Mr. Bates went out in 1848 with Mr. Wallace ; but after the first 
two years they took different routes, and tke latter returned to Eng- 
land in 1852. Their intention was to collect natural history objects, 
and study the habits of animals, especially with a view ‘‘ towards 
solving the problem of the origin of species ;” and they calculated on 
paying their expenses by the sale of duplicates; for Cuming had not 
only done this, but made a considerable fortune at the same time, 
Our traveller estimates the number of species obtained by him at 
14,712; the 14,000 being insects, and the rest birds, beasts, &c. No 
less than 8000 of these species were new to science, and are still 
“occupying the busy pens of a number of learned men in different 
parts of Europe to describe them.” The number of specimens col- 
lected we are not told; but it is always the first object of a naturalist 
to obtain as many distinct kinds as possible. The collection was sent 
to London in detachments, from time to time, and a good selection 
has been secured for the British Museum; but ‘+a few large groups 
of insects have passed into private hands in different parts of Europe.” 
Many of the beetles, we understand, have realised a guinea each, or 
even more; and some of the butterflies have sold for five pounds the 
pair, a price as good as that obtained for skins of new quadrupeds or 
birds. 

There is no port of entry to the Amazons ; all its commerce passes 
by way of the Para, which is connected with the Amazons, at the 
distance of 160 miles from the sea, by a wide and navigable channel, 
80 miles in length. The Pars itself, is the estuary of the Tocantins, 
a river 1600 miles long and 10 in its greatest breadth, running due 
north from Brazil; it is 36 miles wide at its mouth, and 20 miles at 
the city of its name, at a distance of 70 miles from the sea. When 
sailing up this wide expanse of water, though eight or nine miles from 
the eastern bank, the opposite shore is still invisible. The waters of 
the Pari are dark, and the tide runs up it strongly; but in the main 
Amazons the turbid yellow flow overpowers all tides, producing a 
constant downward current. Mr. Bates observed, however, when 500 
miles up the river, that as the water subsided with the advance of the 
dry season, its fall was delayed periodically to the extent of a few 
inches by the tide. : 

The great river itself is 3000 miles in length, in all its windings, 
and receives a dozen tributaries—themselves mighty rivers—from the 
mountains of Guiana and Brazil. They are fed by the melting snows 
of the Cordillera, and the tropical rainfall of a million and a-half 
square miles. Above the junction of the Rio Negro the main river 
is called the Solimoens, or Upper Amazons. The breadth of the 
Lower Amazons appears to be seldom less than five or ten miles, 
though often divided by lines of islands. At the straits of Obydos 
(450 miles from the sea) it is reduced to a mile, with a depth exceeding 
that of the straits of Dover; but it continues apparently undiminished 
for a ‘housand miles higher up, and at Issa, where the river evidently 








narrows, it still averages a mile in breadth. The deadness of its level 
is shewn by the junction of one of its tributaries with the Orinoco, and 
it is so free from obstructions as to be navigable within 300 miles of 
Lima in Peru, while large steamers now ply on the Upper Amazons, 
to a distance of 2400 miles from the sea. 

The whole of this great system of inland navigation is not less than 
50,000 miles. No wonder the Amazonians call it their ‘“ Medi- 
terranean”; to them it is all the world. An official personage at 
Santarem enquired of Mr. Bates, ‘on which side of the river was 
Paris situated ? 

The city of Para has the best site for the trade of the Amazons, 
and must in time become a vast emporium. When Mr. Bates first 
went there its population had been reduced, by the quarrels of the 
Brazilians and Portuguese, from 24,500 (in 1819) to 15,000; the 
public squares were overgrown with weeds, and the young forest had 
encroached upon the once cultivated ground of the suburbs till it 
reached the ends of all the streets. ‘The public buildings, and palaces 
of the President and Bishop, the cathedral, churches, convents, and 
Italian villas, seemed out of character with the stagnation and poverty 
of the place. There were a few English residents who had married 
native women, but the population generally was an uncertain mixture 
of Portuguese, negro, and Indian. The Indian tribes of the Lower 
Amazons have amalgamated with the whites and negroes, the Por- 
tuguese immigrants being almost entirely men; and the importation 
of negro labourers was almost a necessity in a country where white 
servants invariably break their engagements and desert, while the 
natives are even less able than Europeans to endure exposure to the 
sun. In Brazil the negroes have been well treated, and are often the 
most industrious and intelligent members of the community. The 
self-respect which they exhibit is partly attributable to the absence 
of prejudice against coloured people, which Mr. Bates justly regards 
as ‘‘a very hopeful state.” In Parad it was no uncommon thing to 
see white merchants, negro labourers, mulattos, and Indians, all 
sitting on the same jury-bench. The negroes have built themselves a 
fine church—dedicated to ‘* Our Lady of the Rosary ”—by their own 
unaided exertions; slaves might be seen, after their day’s work, 
bringing stones, mortar, or planks, as their contributions to the 
structure. Our traveller speaks of several free negroes as being 
amongst his most esteemed friends. At St. Paulo, the furthest station 
visited by him, the two best conducted inhabitants were the delegado 
of police and a tailor from Pari—both negroes—from whom he 
received the utmost attention. The good feeling entertained for the 
English by the cosoured people was very general, but it was espe- 
cially gratifying to experience it in this remote village. 

The inhabitants of Pari were formerly much given to the 
observance of saints’ days and religious festivals, lasting nine days 
together, accompanied by processions, with military displays, music, 
and fireworks ; masquerades, in which they imitated wild animals or 
the fabulous creatures of the forest ; and performances in the churches 
and streets, reminding of the old miracle-plays, These were in their 
glory in 1852, but declined with the introduction of railways and 
steamboats in 1859, the authorities obtaining a dispensation from 
Rome for keeping some of them. A great change had taken place in 
these years: the population had increased to 20,000 by European 
immigration, and the Provincial Government had devoted the con- 
siderable surplus of the Customs’ revenue to the improvement of the 
city. Provisions, however, had become extremely dear, and the 
‘* primitive forest,” which had enchanted the naturalists on their first 
arrival, was already beginning to recede. The health of the place had 
much improved, and the yellow fever had not reappeared. ‘This 
terrible scourge was unknown till 1850, when Mr. Bates returning, 
completely dilapidated from his first long excursion, was himself 
struck down by it. 

After having explored the vicinity of Para, the travellers made a 
joint expedition 130 miles up the river Tocantins, as far as the first 
rapids at Arroyos. It is ten miles wide at its mouth, where it merges 
in the Pard. On its further bank is Camets, a town of 5000 people, 
and the centre of a district with 20,000 scattered inhabitants, 
nearly all ‘“‘ mamelucos,” or Indian half-breeds, In the rebellion of 
1835-6 they fortified the place, and held it all against the insurgents 
from Parii, which, like several towns on the Amazons, was attacked and 
plundered by the rebels. Broad roads branch off from Camets into 
the interior, bordered by houses and plantations of cacao, with groves 
of the coffee and orange ; while endless bye-paths thread the forest, 
conducting to solitary homes. ‘There the naturalists wandered day 
by day, for weeks, without leaving the shadow of the woods, still 
finding something new, and everywhere meeting with hospitality from 
the simple and cheerful people. 

In the excursion up the Tocantins they met with several families 
from Cametd encamped on a shore free from underwood, with their 
hammocks slung between the tree-trunks, and all the litter of their 
household scattered about. They had come eighty miles, with their 
childen and pet animals, and all the meal they could scrape together, 
to spend three months of the hot summer weather, ‘* because they 
were so fond of fresh fish ;” and thus they amused themselves, hunting a 
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little, and collecting a little India-rubber, or sarsaparilla, to sell to 
traders on their return. 

The absence of hotels does not seem to have troubled Mr. Bates. 
There was never any difficulty in obtaining temporary quarters at the 
houses of the planters, or principal inhabitants of the villages; and at 
each convenient place for a longer residence he hired a house of some 
sort, in which to hang the cotton hammock that serves in this climate 
for a bed, and with his negro servant, or the young Indian who shared 
some of his journeys, conducted his own housekeeping. He drew on 
his London agent for such sums as he wanted, and the drafts (made 
payable by the English firm at Pard) were honoured by any of the 
larger Portuguese or Brazilian traders in the interior. The chests of 
choice specimens intended for shipment to England were intrusted to 
the care of Indians for voyages of thirty or forty days, and he never 
suffered any loss or damage. Some of his sleeping-rooms were such 
as only a naturalist could have appreciated. At Baiad, on the Tocan- 
tins, he occupied an old cacao store-room, where rats and cockroaches 
swarmed, the latter running over the walls and flopping in his face, 
“the rats chasing one another by dozens all night long, up and down 
the edges of the doors, and along the rafters of the open roof.” At 
Caripi his abode was also open to the tiles and rafters, and he was 
aroused about midnight by the rushing noise of vast hosts of bats 
sweeping about the room. The air was alive with them. They had 
put out the lamp, and when he relighted it, the place appeared 
blackened with the impish multitudes that were whirling round and 
round. The next morning he found a wound on his hip, evidently 
caused by the small vampire; the larger and most numerous kinds 
were harmless. 

The travellers’ principal resting places were Santarem and Obydos 
on the Lower Amazons; Barra at the junction of the Rio Negro; 
Ega and S. Paulo on the upper river. 

Santarem was the head-quarters for three years. It is 400 miles 
from the sea, and has 2500 inbabitants; Obydos is 50 miles further, 
and has but 1200, though ten times that number are scattered over 
the district. At this part of its course the hills of Guiana and Brazil 
mutually approach the river, giving rise to dry, open campos, in the 
midst of the forest. The first sight of these table-topped hills was 
extremely exhilarating, and the naturalist rejoiced to have escaped 
from the steaming forests of Pars in the rainy season. Le calls San- 
tarem ‘a pleasant place to live in,” although the society was more 
formal, owing to the number of civil and military authorities, and the 
people were less ‘pleasant and easy-going.” It has a glorious 
climate, with six months of continuous sunshine, good bathing (with- 
out alligators), and no insect pests. The campos afford support to 
some cattle, but provisions are dear, and the prosperity of the place 
is much reduced since 1835, when it had a considerable trade with 
the mining district of Matto Grosso. It is considered healthy, with 
one terrible drawback, in the shape of an endemic which affects the 
natives, and has given it the name of ‘ Cidade dos Lazaros” even in 
Portugal. There were several English residents. 

After six months stay at Santarem, Mr. Bates hired a schooner of 
six tons, and laid in provisions and stores for barter in a voyage up 
the Tapajos—a river which is navigable for 160 miles of its course. 
These tributaries of the Amazons are less healthy than the main 
stream, for want of the trade wind, and both air and water are alike 
stagnant. It has been reported that gold and diamonds have been 
found in the smaller streams, but the Indians thereabouts have no 
patience for the search. At some villages, not far from Santarem, 
the voyager was beset by famished and half-naked creatures, begging 
salt-fish ‘for the love of God.” Yet human life appeared to be 
secure enough, for, at the mouth of a shady inlet, they saw an old 
white- haired man, in a temporary shed, washing soil for gold ; he was 
a native of the mining districts, and had his little boat moored close 
by ; but no one knew anything about him, and after three weeks he went 
away as he came without communicating with any one. Mr. Bates pro- 
ceeded up the T'apajos as far as the settlement of the Mundurucu Indians, 
onthe River Cuparf, consisting of about thirty houses, scattered along 
8IX or seven miles of the river bank, in situations which seemed in- 
stinctively chosen for their picturesque beauty. This tribe, which 
still numbers 2000 fighting men on the Tapajos (ouly a tithe of their 
former number) has always been friendly to the Portuguese. They 
made a treaty sixty years ago, which they have faithfully kept and 
handed down ever since, and in 18365 their principal chief received a 
commission in the Portuguese army. They do a considerable trade 
in mandioca, sarsaparille, india-rubber, and tonka-beans. The little 
colony on the Cuparf had just been thrown into a ferment by the 
inroad of a wandering horde of savages from the interior, who had 
uprooted all their sweet potatoes and sugar-cane, and then made off. 
The “fighting-men” of the village, about forty in number, had 








tracked them for two days, but failed to overtake them, although 
Incumbered with their wives and children. 

Strangely contrasting with this savage episode was the sight of rose 
and jasmin, from Europe, blooming in the Indian’s garden! And 
several such incidents occurred to remind the wanderer of home. At 
Baiad, on the Tocantins, a mameluco official showed him his “ library” 
of the classics—Virgil, Cicero, and Livy. Nor scarcely less strange 
must it have seemed to find the people of Ega using tea and butter 
from Liverpool, and to dine off English crockery in a cabin approached 
by a canoe through the flooded forests. 


Barra is a larger town than Santarem, and the principal station | 


or the river steamers. It must become a great place, being situated 


at the confluence of the Rio Negro with the Upper Amazons. At 
present it is in a wretched plight; does not produce meal enough for 
its own consumption, and has no cattle, while fowls are scarce and 
dear. A little lower down the Madeira river joins the Amazons, 
forming a “sea-like expanse of water.” This is the principal tribu- 
tary, being 2000 miles in length and navigable 480 miles to the first 
cataracts. It grows the best tobacco in the region. The Indian 
tribes are unsettled, and still hostile, occasionally; but this is cer- 
tainly provoked by the traders firing upon them and kidnapping their 
children. They have no guns nor canoes. Opposite the Madeira 
Mr. Bates spent nine days at the house of a prosperous ‘‘ mameluco,” 
whose farm, worked by free labour, presented cheering evidence of the 
abundance and comfort which attend industry and good management. 
‘The smaller cultivators are all very poor; but their incorrigible 
nonchalance and laziness alone prevent them from surrounding them- 
selves with luxuries. They might plant orchards of choice fruit-trees 
round their houses, grow Indian corn, and rear cattle and hogs, as 
intelligent settlers from Europe would certainly do.” 

Our traveller devoted the last four years and a half to the explora- 
tion of the Upper Amazons. Making his head-quarters at Ega, a 
sleepy little ‘‘ city,” consisting of about 200 palm-thatched or red- 
tiled cottages, each with inclosed orchard of orange, banana, and 
guava—with a wooden crucifix on its green. The lake by which it 
stands is five miles wide, being an expansion of the River Teffe, a small 
affluent of the Amazons. At Ega the river rises and falls twice a 
year; the principal rise (between February and June) being 45 ft. 
above the lowest level of the dry season, and flooding all the forests 
in the lower tracts near the river. From the River Negro to the 
Andes, the whole extent of cultivated ground amounts to a few score 
acres; and Ega is almost the only place of any importance in the 
vast solitude of the boundless wooded plain. ‘There is no trade-wind 
in the valley of the Upper Amazons, which is 1000 miles long, and 
500 or 600 miles in breadth, with a vegetation still more dense and 
luxuriant than below. Mr. Bates calls the climate healthy—though 
like a permanent vapour-bath, Out of five French and Italian travel- 
lers who visited Ega, from the Andes, during his stay there, three 
remained and married natives. 

From this place Mr. Bates was able to ascend the river in the iron 
steamers now used by the Peruvian traders for themselves and their 
goods; ard it was on the second of these excursions that he made a 
stay of five months at S. Paulo, and caught the ague which compelled 
his return. This was his furthest station, 1800 miles from the sea; 
but he employed a collector at ‘T'abatinga, a hundred miles higher up, 
Beyond this point the Jauari, a tributary stream, is occupied by a 
tribe of hostile cannibals, who prevent its navigation, whereas the 
friendly Tucuna Indians of S. Paulo skin and stuff birds for barter. 
The Mirdnhas Indians of the Japura are also said to be cannibals, 
and it is they who bring slaves for the people of Ega to “‘ ransom ” 
and employ ‘as servants ; while the Passé Indians of the same region 
furnish men for the service of the Brazilian government without 
reward. Mr. Bates ‘never heard of a deed of violence perpetrated 
by this noble tribe of savages,” but he does not confirm Ribiero’s 
account of their creed or philosophy. ‘No trace of a belief in a 
future state exists among the Indians who have not had much inter- 
course with civilized strangers,” and they are never stirred by emotions 
of love, pity, or wonder. The Indians of Barra are said to have * no 
word for the Supreme Being.” The Tucunas who have had more 
to do with Europeans, have no idea of God, but only of some being 
who causes any mischief that befalls them. They wear masked 
dresses at their festivals, representing animals and birds, and substi- 
tute games such as English children play, for the ceremonies of the 
Portuguese churches, 

There can be no doubt that the aborigines were of one race, and 
their many dialects have arisen from the seclusion of rival tribes in 
separate valleys. Those formerly occupying the main river were 
superior to the savages of the interior, and hostile to them. They 
frequently have thin, sharp features, and seldom exhibit any trace of 
the peculiar head and oblique eyes of the Mongol race. 

The inability of the Indians to bear excessive heat seemed to 
Mr. Bates a proof that they were immigrants, and not natives of the 
country. From whatever region they came, they brought no domestic 
animals with them, and finding none in the country of the Amazons 
capable of domestication, continued to subsist on a diet of fish and 
vegetables. One tree, the peach-palm, he supposes them to have 
brought into the country, on the ground (perhaps slight) that it has 
nowhere yet been found wild in the forests. Whatever uncertainty 
there may be as to their origin, there remains little doubt as to their 
fate. 

Before the Indians can be reclaimed they will be lost as a race ; 
their inflexibility of character and total inability to accommodate 
themselves to new arrangements will infallibly lead to their extine- 
tion. Yet the mamelucos, even with a small proportion of white 
blood, are an enterprising and versatile people ; the Indian element 
seems quite lost after a second cross, so that no one would recognise 
the grand-daughter of the tattoed Indian in the blonde beauty. 

Having said so much of the country and its inhabitants, we have 
little space to speak of Mr. Bates’s observations on the inferior animals 
which formed the special object of his mission. But his narrative is 
full of interest, and abounds in facts and anecdotes which will fasci- 
nate the general reader as much as the professed naturalist. We do 
not think he obtained quite so much light as he supposes on the 
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* origin of species,” nor can we quite understand how his observations 
on the Heliconia butterflies exhibit the process by which new species 
are produced. According to this statement the Heliconia Melpomene, 
with its black, crimson-spotted wings, is very common at Obydos and 
Santarem, on the Lower Amazons, and ranges through Guiana, Vene- 
zuela, and New Granada. Anotherform, called Thelxiope, beautifully 
rayed with black and crimson, and further adorned with bright yellow 
spots, takes its place to the eastward, in the moisi forest plains. ‘They 
come in contact at several places, but do not appear to breed together, 
and at these places intermediate forms do not occur. But two hundred 
miles west of Obydos, and also on the coast of Guiana (where 
H. Thelxiope is never found), certain hybrid-looking individuals have 
been taken. The observer was ‘ driven to conclude that the two 
were originally one and the same ”—a conclusion we will not dispute, 
although it may appear strange to some, that while the Indian cannot 
modify his habits, the butterfly can change its spots. 

More to the purpose is the remarkable observation that nearly all 
classes of animals seem to acquire arboreal habits in the regions of 
the Amazons. The monkeys, with their prehensile tails, exhibit the 
perfection of the tree-climbing faculty ; several small kinds of ant- 
eater, as well as the sloth, the opossums, and the kinkajou, are arboreal ; 
the porcupines are tree-porcupines ; even the jaguar climbs trees. 
The gallinaceous birds of the regions are all perchers, and only seen 
among the tree-tops, at great heights. Even the carnivorous 
‘‘ground-beetles,” of which there are great numbers, live on the 
branches and leaves of trees, and have their feet specially organised 
for clinging. ‘To thls subject we may some day return. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our entire confidence in the 
truthfulness and accuracy of Mr. Bates’s narrative, which appears to 
be, as far as the facts are concerned, the genuine transcript of a well- 
kept diary. ‘The woodcuts of reptiles, fishes, and insects, by Mr. 
E. W. Robinson, have been drawn with extreme care, and are equal 
to the best we have ever seen. ‘The larger illustrations, by Wolf and 
Zwecker, are only intended (like those of Chaillu) to convey a popular 
or humorous notion of some amusing incident. The frontispiece to 
the second volume represents an Indian wedding, at which the 
ladies are chiefly remarkable for the absence of crinoline. We 
respectfully recommend their case to those benevolent parties, who, 
lately engaged in collecting clothes for the people of Lancashire, may 
possibly have on hand an assortment of old hoops and cages, which 
would serve the Amazonian women for mosquito-tents, or fishing- 
creels, if not serviceable otherwise. 


THE KEY OF THE WORLD. 

The Secret of Russia in the Caspian and Euxine: the Circassian War, 
as affecting the Insurrection in Poland. London: Robert Hard- 
wicke. pp. 104. 

‘F IT WERE POSSIBLE that an individual mind could be 

educated into the full and free exercise of its powers, without 
becoming enslaved by popular ignorance, or perverted by popular 
error, and if to that mind, uncontaminated by the political instruc- 
tors of the press, the problem were to be presented, with full evidence 
as to the facts, ‘‘ What is the Key of the World?” the answer must 
inevitably be, “‘'The Caucasus.” ‘The map of the world itself is the 
best evidence of this fact; for a careful and intelligent study of it, 
assisted by the slightest knowledge of strategy, will prove that the 
power which holds the Caucasus may, if aggressively disposed, secure 

India and Constantinople at its will, and might realise in effect that 

idea of universal dominion of which Cesar and Alexander dreamt, 

but the road to the accomplishment of which Peter the Great was the 
first to discover. 

This proposition is one which will probably strike the general 
reader as something new and strange, if not as absurd and incredible, 
because the general reader has derived what he calls his knowledge 
of political subjects from sources which; supply him with the reverse 
of truth, and with arguments which lead him to conclusions exactly 
opposed to a correct understanding of the affairs of the world. ‘These 
are bold words to put into print, and the reader (stultified in his 
political wisdom, and insulted in the most sacred articles of his 
belief) will not unnaturally demand something more than mere 
assertion to support them. We ask for nothing better; for we 
can offer him that most incontrovertible of all modes of proof, the 
statement of facts which are now taking place in the world. The 
fact that the governing body in Russia inherited from the Czar Peter 
a scheme tor the acquirement of universal dominion, and that it 
followed up that scheme with equal prudence and audacity for a 
considerable time, is denied by no one who has any knowledge of the 
politics of the world. ‘The‘only point upon which people who are well 
informed have any ground for dispute is whether that scheme has not 
been abandoned as impracticable, or as unsuited to the improved 
character of the Russian people. This theory is so consistent with 
the flattering belief which most people hold of the advances which 
the whole world has made in civilization that it is very generally and 
eagerly accepted. We wish, however, that we could detect in the actual 
condition of the world’s affairs the slightest reason for believing that 
it is true. 

No one will deny that the principal transaction in which this 
country has been engaged during the present reign, in relation to 
her foreign affairs, was the War of 1853-4-5. In alliance with France, 
we went to war with Russia, ostensibly to prevent the latter power 











from getting possession of Constantinople. Here is a fact to be dealt 
with. Why should Russia desire to possess Constantinople, a city to 
which she has no claim—and why should it be necessary for us to 
keep her away from it? The answers to both these questions are 
not difficult of ascertainment. Russia seeks in Constantinople the 
capital of Europe, the position"which, in the hands of an aggressive 
power, means nothing less than the supreme control of the Mediter- 
ranean. So long as the Dardanelles remains in the hands of Turkey 
(a power which is not aggressive), Europe is safe. Allow that 
position to get into the hands of Russia, and Europe is at her mercy. 
And here we have the reply to the second question, why England 
finds it to her advantage to interfere between Russia and her coveted 
prey. It is a consequence natural to the position. Constantinople 
in the hands of Russia means nothing less than the subordination of 
England to the power which has invariably shown itself to be most 
inimical to her interests ; and as ten years have not elapsed since the 
conclusion of a war which had for its object the conquest of that 
city, it follows as a consequence that the schemes of Russia in that 
direction cannot be held to be either suspended or abated. 

That which Constantinople is to Europe—the Key of Strength-— 
it is not less certain that the Caucasus is to Asia; and Europe and 
Asia mean the World. Let the reader take the map and study that 
important and little known region by the light which contemporary 
history can shed over it. The real knowledge which we have of the 
value of that region is about in an inverse ratio to the information 
which we possess about it; for knowledge and information are 
now more frequently in opposition than in aliiance. Perhaps, 
at a time when the press is so extensively misused for the 
spread of false information, this may be said to be the rule 
rather than the exception. At any rate, we may calculate the value 
of the Caucasus from the efforts which Russia has made, and is still 
making—hitherto in vain—to reduce it into her possession. For nearly 
fifty years the giant of the north has expended the chief of its 
strength in the fruitless attempt to vanquish that noble garrison of 
invincible mountaineers which holds the citadel of the world. ‘The feat 
of Leonidas has been prolonged over half a century. And, let it be 
remembered, that for this long and violent attack upon the liberties of 
an unoffending people, Russia has not even the shadow of an excuse. 
There is no cause of quarrel, and there has been no declaration of 
war. For fifty years the armies of the Czar have been hurled against 
the rocky bastions of the Caucasus for no better motive than the lust 
of conquest. For fifty years, a force of men, never less than 
100,000, and often exceeding 200,000, has been employed upon this 
war of aggression. ‘These figures will serve to give us some idea of 
the relative importance of this war in the eyes of Russia; at least, as 
compared with other operations. When she crossed the Pruth, with 
the intention of invading Turkey, she did so with 68,000 men; and 
at no time, during the Crimean war, did she have more than 80,000 
men to oppose the united strength of England, France, Turkey, and 
Sardinia in the T’auric Chersonese. Yet, at that very time, she was 
employing 120,000 men against the Caucasus, and at this moment, 
when Count Theodore de Berg—to whom has been allotted the task 
of treading out the last embers of liberty in Poland, is calling for 
fresh reinforcements, and who has not got under his command more 
than from 70,000 to 80,000 men, 140,000 Russian troops are sustain- 
ing reverses at all points from the heroic mountaineers. Here we 
have the materials for calculating, by the simplest rules of arithmetic, 
the value of this mountain chain in the eyes of Russia. 

But perhaps the most remarkable proof of the importance of these 
regions is the silence which is observed respecting them. The war 
and its magnitude are facts easily ascertainable ; yet, with few and 
rare exceptions, items of news respecting the war in the Caucasus do 
not appear in the public prints. This argues a powerful motive, and 
the action of an extraordinary influence to keep the rest of the world 
in ignorance respecting what is proceeding there. We now occasion- 
ally see among the telegraphic despatches which appear in some of 
our newspapers a little intelligence of what is going on in the 
Caucasus; but the Times (which is generally supposed to be the best 
informed journal as to foreign politics) systematically ignores the 
matter. Within three months from this date, the Circassians have 
recovered, by feats of extraordinary valour, fortified posts upon the 
Black Sea which have been held for many years by the Russians ; 
but not one word of this has ever appeared in the Times. Scarcely 
a month ago, the Grand Duke Michael, the brother of the Czar, had 
a very narrow escape from falling into the hands of the mountaineers, 
and the force which accompanied him was driven back with great 
loss; but you may search the columns of the Times in vain for any 
records of these facts. Eight months ago, there arrived in this 
country two chiefs of the Circassians, with a petition to the Queen, 
asking—not for the aid of a man, or the alms of a guinea—but that 
England should assert her own right to trade with a free and 
independent people. ‘Those who had the privilege of seeing 
those men during their stay among us will not easily forget the 
lesson which they taught. With a bearing that denoted the most 
perfect nobility of soul, simple, truthful, fearless, and totally 
unspoiled by art, they proved to us by the most irresistible of 
all arguments the meaning of the word man.; The most polished 
graduate of our best schools of manners might have taken from 
them a lesson in courtesy, and the most skilful dialectitian might 
have derived from their conversation some new\ ideas as to the value 
of words. They wore the costume of their foxefathers, artistic and 
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useful; by their sides they bore steel weapons which Sheffield could 
not imitate. ‘These men remained for about four months in this 
rountry, and produced the most lively impressions upon all who saw 
them. Their petition to the Queen elicited nothing but an insulting 
evasion from a clerk at the Foreign Office, thanks to that suppression 
of the office of Private Secretary which has deprived even Her 
Majesty’s subjects of the right to petition her personally, by compel- 
ling them to petition not the Crown, but the Secretary of State: but 
their reception from a large section of the public was very different. 
In Edinburgh, Newcastle, Preston, Manchester, and many other of 
our northern towns large public meetings were held, and in all these 
Circassian envoys were received with appreciation and enthusiasm. 
Reports of those meetings, and even the petitions which they 
addressed to the Queen, appeared in the Daily News, the Morning 
Advertiser, the Morning Star, and other papers, but not one word of 
all this in the Times ; nor by anything that has been printed in that 
journal has the people of this country been informed that the Black 
Sea, instead of being open to the free trade of nations (as it was 
stipulated that it should be by the Treaty of Paris), is subjected to 
regulations of customs, quarantine, and police imposed by the Russian 
Government ; and that Her Majesty’s Foreign Minister has warned a 
British merchant that no protection can be guaranteed by Her 
Government to any British vessel trading in the Black Sea or visiting 
any of the Circassian ports without the permission of Russia. 

It would be obviously impossible in the short space of a review to 
even touch upon all the points which bear upon these gravely 
momentous, though little understood matters. We may, however, 
refer to some of the facts, and state some of the conclusions put for- 
ward by the writer of the highly important pamphlet before us. It was 
written to servefor the introduction toa German narrative of the visit of 
the Circassian deputies to England, an event which has attracted a 
much greater amount of attention in Germany than it has iu Eng- 
land. The Germans feel too immediately the operations of Russian 
intrigue to be indifferent to anything so likely to interfere with it as a 
comprehension of the position of Circassia by the people of this 
country. The writer has brought together a mass of evidence as to 
the importance of Circassia, the necessity for our interference, and 
the apparently inflexible resistance which some of those who have 
enjoyed the confidence of the British nation have uniformly opposed 
to any endeavours to act in this direction, such as ought at least to 
awaken the attention of the most indifferent. The text of the 
pamphlet is a dictum of the late Lord Ponsonby as to the importance 
of Circassia, and its bearing upon the East. “If,” wrote he, ‘ we do 
not take care, Russia will obtain the Caucasus, and all the power that 
possession will give her over Turkey, Persia, &c.” One of the Cir- 
cassian deputies who was lately among us, on being asked what would 
be the consequence of our refusal to interfere, carried the argument 
a step further, for his reply was, “Then you will meet us at Calcutta ;” 
meaning that if they are driven to save themselves from utter de- 
struction by precipitating themselves into the arms of Russia, nothing 
can interfere to prevent the march of that power upon our Indian 
Empire. Should such a crisis come about, it will not be the enraged, 
the outraged, and the fanatical sepoys whom our troops will have to 
face at Delhi, Lahore, aye, even at Calcutta and Madras, but the 
Cossacks of the Don, with the indomitable warriors of the Caucasus 

at their backs. 

The writer gives a number of interesting facts, which tend to show 
that the estimate we have given of the importance of the conquest of 
the Caucasus is not an exaggerated one. ‘I'he line of coast upon 
the Black Sea—along which Russia (with the apparent connivance of 
the Queen’s Foreign Minister) attempts to preserve a strict blockade, 
in order to starve the mountaineers into surrender—is four hundred 
miles long. ‘The double line of frontier along which Russia con- 
stantly keeps up her military operations, is fourteen hundred miles 
long, and employs, as we have said, from 140,000 to more than 
200,000 men. In 1844 (according to the Silesian Gazette and the 
Algemeine Zeitung) the effective force employed in the Caucusus was 
200,000 men. The Circassian deputies, on being questioned the other 
day by a public meeting at Sheffield, stated that the number now 
employed against them was 150,000, “with the whole force of the 
Empire as a reserve.” Now that she has got the Polish Insurrection 
upon her hands (a movement which has now assumed proportions 
which no one suspected or anticipated) we might naturally suppose 
that Russia would be very willing to suspend, at least for a time, her 
operations against the Caucasus. Such indeed is in fact the case. 
Envoys have been sent into the mountains to propose terms of peace; 
but the reply of the Circassians was noble, inflexible, and charac- 
teristic : ‘‘ No,” said they, ‘‘ four years ago when we proposed to make 
peace you refused us. If you now wish for peace it must be because 
you cannot make war. Besides, we find that it is safer to make war 
with you than to make peace with you.” 

After demonstrating the ulterior advantages which Russia hopes to 
gain from the possession of the Caucasus—“ first, the Ottoman 
Empire, with Constantinople ; secondly, Persia, with the entrance to 
the Indian Ocean; thirdly, Hindostan itself’—the writer addresses 
himself to dissipate a fallacy which is sometimes urged by those who 
strive to show that the Caspian gives Russia as much advantage as 
ever she could gain from the possession of the Caucasus. ‘This 
writer affirms that ‘on the Caspian the naval power of Russia is 
null.” In one sense also the Black Sea itself is of just as little use to 
Russia. With the exception of victualling the fortified places on the 





Circassian coast which she has wrested from the natives, Russia has 
made no use of that sea for military purposes. The reasons for this 
are: first, that the Eastern bight of the Black Sea is inaccessible ; 
and secondly, that Turkey, /eft alone, can always render ‘futile any 
naval operations in the Black Sea. ‘That Sebastopol, “ the City of 
Veneration,” or “ of the Destroyer,” was not constructed to be the 
basis of naval operations, is shown by many facts, perhaps the most 
striking of which is that during the two great wars which Russia has 
had on her hands since the building of Sebastopol (namely, that 
against Turkey in 1828-9, and that against Persia, in 1826-7—wars 
in which, according to the admission of Count Pozzo di Borgo, ‘‘ the 
whole resources of the empire were evoked after a preparation of ten 
years”) not a single bag of biscuits was sent from Sebastopol. In the 
Persian war Tangarog and Astrakan were the emporia ; whilst, for the 
Turkish war the supplies were sent from Odessa, and that not in 
Russian bottoms, but on board of English vessels chartered for that 
purpose. The uselessness of the Black Sea to Russia for naval pur- 
poses is so clearly explained by this writer that we may profitably 
quote a few lines bearing upon that point :— 


The ancient and traditional character of danger which hargs over the Black 
Sea has been in modern times denied. It is not that the improvement of navi- 
gation has dissipated groundless fears, bnt it is that there is danger on two of 
the coasts, and absence of danger on the two other coasts. The prevailing 
winds, in consequence of the direction of the mountain chains, are east and west. 
Consequently, both to the east and west there is presented the lee shore of a 
shelterless bay. But it is the eastern shore that is peculiarly so cireumstanced 
by its more rapid curvature, and by its entire nakedness. It opens as a funnel, 
and a vessel there embayed with a westerly wind has no chance of beating off, 
no creek to run into, and no holding ground to trust to. ‘The Russian vessels 
are forbidden to approach under any circumstances, except during the three 
summer months. And even in these their stay must not on any consideration 
be prolonged beyond four-and-twenty hours. 

Nor is this all. The vast discharge of waters from the Bug, the Dniester, 
the Dnieper, and the Danube, are all on the western side, and consequently a 
current is established downward to the Bosphorus. The overflow from the 
eastern lip of the aperture of the Bosphorus drives along the northern shore of 
Asia Minor, and sweeping round the Georgian Bay returns northward along the 
Circassian coast. So that a vessel embayed in a westerly gale is driven by this 
constant current (increased by such a wind) on the sandy beach of the Bight 
of Poti; and in the event of escape from such a fate, the iron-bound rocks of 
the Caucasus await it. 

The shore of this bay is shoal, A vessel of any burden would have to anchor 
at least three miles from the coast. There is nv tide to leave it dry, so that it 
may discharge its cargo into carts; it is to wait there for lighters to come out 
to receive its cargo, to discharge which, it would then have to seek the inner 
waters of the muddy Phasis. For this it would require that there were 
lighters, and the other conveniences of transport and trade, which are want- 
ing. Behind the sandy beach of this low coast marshy lands extend for 
many miles, which are utterly impracticable. At remote intervals narrow 
causeways have been constructed across them, just sufficient for two horsemen 
to pass. Supposing the dangers of the sea to be disregarded, and the difficulties 
of disembarkation to be overcome, and troops landed, or provisions deposited on 
the beach, even then would little progress have been made towards their being 
forwarded to their ultimate destination. For if the Devna, on the other side of 
the Black Sea, is called the ‘ Valley of Death,” this might be termed the 
‘* Home of Death.” The encampment of the evening would become the hospital 
or the churchyard of the following morning. Neither could cattle or men be 
brought there to carry away the provisions, nor could the troops landed issue 
into the healthier country in sufficient time to effect their retreat. These cir- 
cumstances being perfectly known no orders could be obeyed, issued with a 
view of sending detachments or provisions by this route. 

The coast is closed by the sea in the winter months, by the malaria in the 
summer months. Thus it is that in no need, however great, has Russia been 
able to send supplies bv this route. Thus it is that Sebastopol has never been 
of any active service to Russia; andit consequently follows that the statement 
‘“‘that fortress is the central position of the Russian Power in the South of the 
Empire, upon which depends the fabric constructed by the Czars of Russia 
during a century”—the statement upon which the war of the Crimea was 
made—is a falsehood. A falsehood so destitute of any semblance of grounds 
that it never could have emanated from any quarter whatever save from 
Russia herself. 


Against the navigation of the Caspian, even more insuperable 
obstacles exist :— 

The navigation of the Caspian presents greater difficulties than that of any 
other sea; being shut in from the ocean, it loses the advantage of experience 
and dexterity in its sailors, and can receive no supply, either in regard to 
qualification or numbers. It has no tides—it has no islands, capes or protected 
lea shores. It is exceedingly narrow in the direction of the prevailing winds, 
and a large portion of it is so shallow, that vessels go aground even when out 
of sight of land. During a great portion of the vear it is wholly unfit for naviga- 
tion. The vessels are of the rudest construction and the worst materials, and 
those which may be called sea-going (skhoutes), in 1842 did not amount to 80 
in number; half of these were rotting for want of employment. They are 
obliged to put to seaempty from Astrachan; 20 miles from shore they take in 
half their cargo, and it is not till they are out 100 or 120 miles, that they can com- 
plete their loading. The navigation of the Volga itself is in like manner 
interrupted by the shoaling of its waters, and every year brings a change for 
the worse, 

Having arrived at some idea of the importance of the Caucasus to 
Russia, in carrying out her schemes of conquest and dominion, the 
inquirer will not unnaturally ask how it is that nothing has been done 
to aid the brave and indomitable garrison which has hitherto been 
able to hold that great natural fortress against the assaults of this 
great military power. The answer, we are afraid, must be, first, that 
there are very few persons in this part of the world who have hitherto 
understood the true state of the case; and secondly, that of those few 
some of them have been unable to obtain a hearing from the public 
when they have raised the voice of warning, whilst the others have had 
a motive in keeping the truth from the public ear. If the inquirer 
pursues the matter by asking still further what can be that motive, 
we must reply to him by a question, ‘* What motive could a British 
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Minister have for so falsifying the dispatches of a British Envoy in 
Affghanistan as to hide from the public the real state of matters in 
that country at a moment when war was imminent?” We now know 
that this was done, and after that it is not too much to suppose that 
there may be personsin power who are determined, if possible, to keep 
the public misled about the importance of this Circassian business. 
That the Russians themselves are not very particular about the means 
they employ to keep all that is passing in those regions from the ear 
of Western Europe the following anecdote will serve to illustrate :— 
Since the capture of Schamyl (an erent which the Circassians attribute 
to our retirement from the Crimea without doing anything to aid 
them or to cripple the power of Russia) the Russians have been in 
possession of the rich, populous, and beautiful district known as Dag- 
hestan, a champaign country to the east of the Caucasus, and 
inhabited by tribes congenerous with the mountaineers. Some 
months ago, three Frenchmen penetrated into this region of romance, 
and were astonished to find signs of prosperity and the possibility of 
wealth everywhere around, except that the inhabitants were crushed 
and tyrannised over by the Russian rule. Countless flocks, the vine 
abundant, and silk enough to supply all Europe. But these 
Frenchmen were never suffered to return to Europe with 
the narrative of what they had seen, for they were seized by Cossacks 
and brutally put to death. Some of the inhabitants of the country, 
knowing of the matter, contrived to convey intelligence of it to the 
French Consul at Constantinople, but it would have been wiser for 
them to have held their tongues. The French Consul wrote home, 
and representaticns were addressed from Paris to St. Petersburg on 
the subject. When the Russian authorities in Daghestan heard of 
this, what did they do? They seized twelve of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, accused them of the murder, executed 
them all, and then sent word to the French Government that 
justice had been done. So much for the means which Russia 
does not hesitate to use for the preservation of her great secret in the 
East. 

Important as it has always been that the true bearings of the state 
of affairs in Circassia should be understood in Europe, it is more than 
usually so at the present moment, when the affairs of Russia are in a 
more critical position than they have ever been since the adoption of 
the Will of Peter the Great as her line of political action. The ex- 
periment of driving the Poles into insurrection for the purpose of 
completing the destruction of their nationality, and of putting an end 
to all hope that the bulwark which Poland presented against the 
westward advances of the Cossack could ever be reconstructed, has 
failed, insomuch as the insurrection has assumed proportions which 
are really dangerous to Russia. Fortunately for the Poles, they are 
under the command of men who have learned the trade of war from 
experience, and who will not compromise their chances of success by 
fighting pitched battles with the forces of the Czar. If the Poles 
could be tempted to commit the folly of meeting the Russian troops 
in regular engagements, the insurrection would be over in a 
month; but if they persevere in their present course of dividing 
themselves into small bodies and harassing the enemy by con- 
tinual appearances and disappearances, they may prolong the 
affair until Austria and ‘Turkey gain courage to play the 
part in the business which they so eagerly desire, and yet so 
timidly fear to assume. And, if that day should arrive, the great 
scheme of Russian aggression is at an end for ever. All this time, 
be it remembered, the war in the Caucasus does not go for nothing 
in the dangers which now menace Russia. She herself has betrayed 
how deeply she feels this, by suing for that peace which the Circas- 
sians have had the firmness and the courage to refuse. The visit of 
the deputies was no doubt without effect in inducing Her Majesty’s 
Government to take action in the matter ; but it has not been without 
effect either upon the people of this country or upon Europe. 
Already means are being taken to send a British vessel to the Cir- 
cassian coast, freighted with the necessary merchandise which the 
natives require to carry on the war, chief among which is salt. If 
that ship arrives safely, the road will be open for all the assistance to 
reach the Circassians which they need ; and, as we have before stated, 
it is trade, and not either men or money, that they ask for; but if, on 
the contrary, that ship is captured by Russian cruisers, it will be for 
Her Majesty’s Government to declare whether they are prepared to 
exhibit in a lawful cause, as much zeal for the honour of the British 
flag, as they did in the cases of the Arrow lorcha and the Trent, or 
to explain how it is that those clauses of the Treaty of Paris 
which declare the waters of that sea to be open—and which are indeed 
all we have got to show for these fifty thousand precious lives and 
hundred millions of treasure which we buried beneath the soil of the 
Crimea—are to be of no avail. Either way, the question must be 
solved, and if the minds of the people of this country are not goaded 
into madness by the measures which are now being taken for hurrying 
them into the wickedness of an American war, we shall be both 
surprised and disappointed if the solution of this point does not leave 
them better acquainted than they are at present with the value of the 
Caucasus to Russia as the key of the world. 


How to Train Young Eyes and Ears ; being a Manual of Object Lessons, for 
Parents and Teachers. By Mary Ann Ross. (Edinburgh : James Gordon. 
12mo. pp. 139.)—A little educational work which, used intelligibly and 
intelligently by parents and teachers, is likely to effect the object for 
which it is intended—the instruction of little children. 








AMIABLE PSYCHOLOGY. 


Problems in Human Nature. By the Author of ‘* Morning Clouds,” 

London: Longmans. pp. 160. 
 - AND WORTHY OLD JOHN COLET, the founder 

> of St. Paul’s School, said that much of the scribbling in his 
day was blotterature, not literature. If he lived in our day, would 
he not pronounce with gravity and grief that the scribbling is all 
blotterature? And if he were to read a sensation novel, a sensation 
sermon, a sensation poem, a sensation leading article, could the 
valour, the high and resolute spirit which he so often displayed, save 
him from falling into absolute despair? Yet, here and there, in the 
immense wilderness of blotterature, there isa genuine growth—there 
is an earnest and honest voice, such as the stern and stalwart Dean 
Colet and his accomplished friend, Erasmus, would both have admired. 
The author of “ Problems in Human Nature” is also the author of 
** Morning Clouds,” ‘* The Afternoon of Life,” ‘* The Romance of a 
Dull Life,” and “*A Neglected Line of Study,” all productions of 
which we grieve to confess that we never heard till we encountered 
them on the title-page of the present volume. Ie is plainly no blot. 
terator, like the rabblement of scribblers around us, but an ex- 
ceedingly truthful and thoughtful person. 

Though we dislike the epileptic style of writing, yet we are not 
thereby reconciled to twaddle. ‘Tupper and Boyd are not to be lauded 
as mighty ones because the sensationists are for the moment so potent 
and pernicious. If the choice lies between raving and pathos, we 
are inclined to prefer the raving, just as we prefer a pool, 
swarming and writhing with the foulest and ugliest forms 
of animal life, to a ditch of stagnant water. But better than 
the loathsome pool and the dead ditch are the pure, pellucid fountain, 
and the calm, deep lake, and the river rushing free, and the eternal 
motion and music of the divine ocean. No ocean, no river, no lake, 
is this book, but a fountain of sweet and wholesome waters. ‘The 
author is neither singularly original nor strikingly profound, He has, 
however, an independence, in individuality, a reality, a freshness, 
infinitely charming. As a subtle and delicate thinker, he can deal 
only with questions in detail. Hence we feel the want of robustness, 
of massiveness, of a central and catholic idea. Instead of giving us 
a banquet, he gathers up the fragments that nothing may 
be lost. He is a psychologist of a peculiar kind, who analyses 
human nature to see its good rather than its evil—the good that 
is mingled with the evil, the good that cometh from the evil. 
tochefoucauldism he abominates ; and he is repelled by Thackeray- 
ism, which is only a modification of the odious and false Rochefou- 
cauld evangel. Verily it is a sorry occupation to spy out evermore 
the dirty spots, the corrupt places in the human soul, to call whatever 
is holiest in our motives vicious and vile, to approach the myriad 
blossoms of Spring—not to be enraptured and enriched by the odour 
and the beauty, but to detect every insect that is polluting the leaf or 
devouring the bud; and to tell us, when the swan is floating 
in snow-white kingliness on the brook, that the majestic bird is a mass 
of vermin ! 

On the other hand a simpering optimism has to be guarded 
against. Many a strange figment, many a degrading fetiche, 
do men make out of Nature; but they are seldom so miserably 
misled as when they make nature—often so cruel, often, to 
our limited gaze, so ferocious—an optimist. It might seem 
as if nature had made a thousand things for no other purpose 
than to inflict on them every possible measure and manner of 
torment ; and that the more exquisite the organisation, the more it 
is meant to be merely the recipient of pain. ‘The wanton schoolboy 
maddened by the glee of inventive mischief, when prolonging the 
pangs of a frog ora fly; the implacable savage, stirring into fiercer 
fury the flames round the enemy he has bound to the stake, then allow- 
ing them to languish that the suffering, after having been keen, may 
be slow; the brutal tyrant who gloats on the anguish of his victim ; 
the remorseless inquisitor who multiplies and intensifies the mechanism 
of torture with a cold, artistic curiosity ; the tiger in his boldest, 
bloodiest mood—these might be accepted as types of nature the 
destroyer. And when the optimist endeavours to prove that nature’s 
destructions have universally a benevolent design, he mocks, he in- 
sults our common sense by his sophistries. Let Dean Paley proclaim 
this to be a happy world, and we reply that it is a marvellously 
happy world for exalted ecclesiastical dignitaries dreaming of farther 
promotion. Our author is as tree from optimism as from Roche- 
foucauldism. He does what, in studying nature and human nature 
we should always do: he bows to the facts, but idealises them. In 
early youth—at least if we are dowered with imagination and a 
romantic disposition—we idealise every reality. Then arrives what 
may be named the heroic period of our career, when, by labour and 
by combat, we aim to realise all our ideals. ‘Then, when we discover 
that none of our ideals can be completely realised, we are contented, 
from wisdom, with that to which in early youth we were prompted by 
enthusiasm; we abandon, in the main, the attempt to realise our 
ideals ; we irradiate with celestial idealism the struggles of the indi- 
vidual lot, the march of human affairs, the developments of the 
universe. This is the secret of our unknown friend’s strength, 
sagacity, geniality. We wish, however, that, instead of studying 
human nature asa psychologist, he had studied it as a poet, as a philo- 
sopher, asa man. Psychology, when not barren, is deceptive. It is 
always shrieking its boastful Eureka; but when we want to behold 
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the treasure, psychology either leads us to nothing, or leads us 
astray. 

The volume contains three essays: the first, on the Source of Vanity ; 
the second, on the Decline of Sentiment ; the third, on Disappoint- 
ment in the Religious world. Now, the very title of the first essay is 
absurd, and such only as a psychologist could have selected. The 
psychologists think that they have achieved something of unspeakable 
value when they have resolved a fact, a power, sufliciently obvious 
into a fact, a power, not quite so obvious, When Benjamin Franklin 


said that most people dislike vanity in others, whatever share they ° 


may have of it themselves, but that he gave it fair quarter wherever 
he met with it, being persuaded that it is often productive of good to 
the possessor and to others who are within his sphere of action; and 
that therefore, in many cases, it would not be altogether ridiculous if 
a man were to thank God for his vanity among the other comforts of 
life: he spoke as a sage of large insight and large charity should 
speak. But when Mr. Alexander Bain is paraded before us as 
one whose opinions have not only the originality of genius, but the 
weight of caution and extreme solicitude for truth, and when Mr. 
Bain says, in one of his papers on phrenology quoted by our author, 
that it is a great and characteristic pleasure of our nature to exert in- 
fluence and to produce telling effects upon our fellows by ordering 
them about, pleasing them, praising them, terrifying them, or drawing 
out their admiration and esteem; that the strong delight in the com- 
pany of the weaker, on whom they can exercise their might; that a 
talker must have his listeners; that a jester must havehis butt, and so on. 
When Mr. Bain so discourseth, he speaks not as the sage speaks, but as 
the dreary and pretentious pedant is in the habit of speaking. What 
do we gain by learning that human beings desire and attempt to take 
effect on each other, and that their social happiness is in proportion to 
their success in this endeavour? Or how far are we advanced in our 
knowledge of human nature by being told that the source of vanity 
is to be sought in the desire and the attempt of human beings to pro- 
duce effect on human beings? It was not worth while sending all the 
way to Aberdeen for a prophet, in order that the prophet might 
reveal to us the verity, momentous, novel, and astounding, that human 
beings try to influence their brethren. Astute Aberdonians are by no 
means popular in Scotland ; their canniness is proverbial—their can- 
niness including selfishness, cunning, duplicity, and servility. But 
astute Aberdonians, if disliked in the land of their birth, appear to be 
revered as oracles in the South. What else is human life than a per- 
petual striving to create effect? If thisstriving did not exist it would 
be foolish to speak of action and of suffering. The crassest clod- 
hopper surely is aware, when he goes mole-catching or rat-catching, 
that he is aiming to accomplish a certain result. Yet our excellent 
unknown friend is lost in wonder at Mr. Bain’s perspicacity, and 
would found a theory of vanity on the primordial and inexorable 
necessity that, when you want an ounce of tobacco, a pound of bacon, 
and a peck of potatoes, you must go yourself or send some one to 
where the articles are to be had. A commonplace which the merest 
beggar in intellect would refuse to thrust into his wallet is the truth 
of truths—unlocking all mysteries! Mr. Bain, by his psychological 
skill, is to penetrate to abysses; is to find his way through labyrinths 
where the puissant brain of Shakespeare would have been dashed back 
and defeated! Vanity is vanity; and there the matter ends. Why pester 
us about itssource? It assumes an immense variety of aspects; and is 
complicated with an immensevariety of motives. To picture all those 
aspects may be interesting; to classify them may be useful, and to 
analyse the complication of motives may not be altogether profitless, 
But not to admit vanity as an original element in human nature, 
existing in every individual in a greater or less degree ; to insist on 
the desire and the attempt to produce effect as the original element, 
of which vanity is merely the offshoot—the accidental manifestation is 
a waste of time and a waste of words. Furthermore, in connection 
with the present subject Mr. Bain is quoted as uttering an axiom 
universally true, when saying that the peculiar effect which we our- 
selves are most sensitive to, is the effect which we are most gratified 
in causing in others. Instead of being universally true, the pretended 
axiom has an extremely limited application, for, with exceptions not 
numerous, the effect which we are least gratified in causing in others 
is, that to which we ourselves are most sensitive. ‘This book gives 
evidence of very discursive and diligent reading, no less than of sober 
and sustained contemplation. It is strange, therefore, that one who 
has held converse with the noblest spirits of all time, should have been 
imposed on by the claptraps of a false and feeble philosophy. 

The two essays on the Decline of Sentiment and on Disappointment 
in the Religious World, are less psychological than that on the Source 
of Vanity, and, on the whole, we think them much superior, It isa 
long time since we read any English pages so earnest or so 
suggestive. Unfortunately our author, when not a psychologist, 
ig a casuist. We do not use the word in any disparaging 
sense, but it indicates a type of intellect or character from which 
the world may sometimes derive instruction and guidance, never 
strength. ‘The chief of living casuists is Mr. Maurice, whom many 
honour as the wisest of teachers. Now, Mr. Maurice’s books weaken 
in the exact degree that they enlighten. The individual, altogether, 
is more than his instincts ; instincts are more than principles; prin- 
ciples more than rules; rules more than painful scrupulosities. In the 
works of the casuists it is the painful scrupulosities which occupy the 
leading place. That a great moral and religious reformation is needed 
at this hour we grant; but, in carrying out that reformation, it is the 
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individual as the individual that we must appeal to. Our author 
clearly sees the evil; the remedy, except dimly, he does not see. 
Every man, according to him, is, or ought ty be, a kind of spiritual 
Blondin. He is to be taught how to use his balancing-pole well, so 
as not to be swallowed by the Niagara of prevalent vice, or dashed to 
pieces on hard materialisms. Now, in spiritual Blondinism we have 
no faith ; indeed we heartily abhor it : we abhor it as a foolish court- 
ing of peril; we abhor it as presumption ; we abhor it as hypocrisy, 
Man is not an angel, and he cannot fly; but is the substitute for flying 
to be a fantastic dance on the tight-rope of impossible virtues ? 
Iferein precisely lies the offence of those known as pious people. 
These offer to their fellows a spectacle, not an example—a 
spectacle exciting amazement, or fear, or disgust, according 
to the mood of the beholder. None of us can fly, few of 
us have the inclination or the skill to play antics on the 
tight rope; but we can all march. To those yearning for 
more than the high road of common duty or the byepath of peculiar 
pursuits, there is the swamp, or the jungle, or the vast forest, or the 
rugged peak. ‘The swamp we transform into pleasant fields, yielding 
fruits for man; the jungle we vanquish with devouring flame, that 
out of the very ashes may spring scenes where thousands may abide 
and be happy; in the loneliness of the forest we gather into our 
deepest soul everlasting and adorable mysteries; and far up on the 
mountain pinnacles we strike our foreheads on the sacred rock in 
humility and ecstatic prayer after having gazed on the awful face of 
God. Is not all this enough for us? Why deny, why defame the 
ladder of human faculties which reaches to heaven? Why pharisai- 
cally assert that an impassable gulf severs the natural from the 
spiritual? If the saint is not a hero, and the hero not a saint, the 
future regeneration of the world is an impossibility. We are the 
upholders of the religious life, even in its most mystical significance. 
But if the difference between the visible and the invisible is to be 
converted into a difference between the natural and the supernatural, 
we despair of our race. Our author avers that the distinction be- 
tween the religious man and the man of the world is one of kind as 
much as of degree. Admit this, and the religious life becomes a 
monopoly, and, as a monopoly, a monstrosity. ‘The warmth of imagi- 
nation and the wealth of phantasy which constitute the poet are not 
wholly withheld from the dullest, the most prosaic. And the univer- 
sality of the religious sentiment implies likewise the universality of the 
religious life, though peradventure only in a fewcan the religious life be, 
by divine enchantment, changed from an ordinary food into a mystical 
banquet. Truly our age needs that—the absence of which our author 
passionately deplores—heroism. But if the saint to whom saintliness 
is a luxury which he hides from his fellows while boasting of its pos- 
session, is to be exalted above the hero whose life and whose death are 
a magnificent and generous sacrifice for mankind, heroism cannot 
revive, and the community must sink into a state in which monkery and 
materialism divide the earth between them. 

There is an ugly phrase current of late years—Muscular 
Christianity. The phrase is as meaningless as it is coarse; 
it must wound delicate Christian ears; and to ears neither 
delicate nor Christian it must oddly sound like an attempt to 
delude, Let Christianity do its own work; but let it not be 
dragged into contact with the boxing ring, or with the sports at 
the Crystal Palace. What this empty, stupid phrase aims to say can 
be much better said in other language. Heroism earth clamours for ; 
without heroism our country must perish; for, as has recently been 
seen, the greatness which is built on ecotton-bags cannot last long. 
But heroism is not gloom, it is joy. Here however the old puritanic 
leaven comes in. It is supposed that no one is able to be heroic who 
does not carry self-denial to the insanest excess of self-torture. Men, 
repelled by the self-denial, prefer, to eat, drink, and be merry, 
and to leave the community to its fate. Now men will never 
fall in love with self-denial unless self-denial is exhibited as 


a bracing form of self-development. But complete self-develop- 
ment involves, not an antagonism—on the contrary a_har- 
mony—between the natural and the spiritual. Urge harmonious 


self-development on all; say nothing about self-denial, about morti- 
fications of the flesh; and from the development of all, heroism will 
arise as the crown and the consummation. It is the perpetual notion 
that this or that, or, indeed, that everything must be suppressed that 
hinders us from being heroes and from having heroes. And herein, 
whatever our author may say, the ancients were incomparably 
superior to the moderns. Existence to the ancients was expression 5 
to us it is repression—suppression, compression. Hence both life and 
death were more natural to them than they can ever be to us. As 
long as we are taught that we are to be ashamed of our natural emo- 
tions, as long as we are taught to strangle passion, so long must the 
valours which exalt, and purify, and shield a nation, take refuge in 
lands more favoured than our own, where nature is adored as a 
mother—sometimes terrible, sometimes tender, but always true— 
instead of being loathed as sinful. In essential principles, then, we 
totally disagree with our author. It is not through an improved 
sociology, or an improved theology, that the redemption must be 
battled for and won; but in something apart both from theology and 
sociology—in what has been called, for want of a better term, the 
rehabilitation of the individual. We abstain, however, from further 
comment or controversy, though there are many debatable points 
and questionable statements to tempt us. The author of the book is 
too modest, has too much nobility of purpose, to be pained by the 
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severest criticism where he sees the honest endeavour to enter into 
the merit of his speculations and the scope of his ideas. We present 
him our cordial greetings, and invite our readers to his cloquent and 
pregnant pages. Articvs. 








EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY. 
Utilitarianism. By Joun Sruart Mixx. London: Parker, Son, 

and Bourn. pp. 96. 

rT HE REPUTATION OF MR. JOHN STUART MILL is 
: quite equal to his merits ; perhaps some, even of his admirers, 
may think that it is slightly beyond them. Acute, lucid, logical to a 
notable degree, Mr. Mill is seldom suggestive, never profound. We 
admit him to be one of the great masters of modern thought, while 
denying him all claim to genius. He is a master of language as well 
as of thought—so far as language is a pure, uncoloured medium. But 
we generally yearn for language to be something more than this—to 
have warmth and color, The extreme transparency of Mr. Mill’s 
speech charms for a page or two ; but afterwards it grows wearisome, 
for, like a brook wandering slowly through a meadow, it never rises 
above, or falls below the dead level of the clearest exposition. We 
can never mistake Mr. Mill’s meaning ; but then the meaning is rarely 
weighty. As an intellectual discipline, Mr. Mill's books have no 
ordinary worth; but woe to him who expects from them one single 
minutest particle of intellectual food. Mr. Mill has carefully cultivated 
his own mind, and all his productions are finished and elaborate. Yet 
the absolute Jack of spontaneousness and imagination irresistibly repels 
us. In the absence of the creative, Mr. Mill has a species of orga- 
nising faculty, But though the organism is symmetrical enough, Mr. 
Mill cannot breathe into it the breath of life. Brought up by an able 
father, under Benthamite influences, Mr. Mill remains essentially a 
Benthamite apostle. It is therefore fitting that he should expound 
and vindicate more fully and fervently than he has yet done the 
Benthamite evangel. The essay on Utilitarianism has already 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, and doubtless Mr, Mill's name will gain 
for it due attention, Discussion it is not likely to provoke; partly 
because it is not characterised by any remarkable novelty; partly 
because Mr, Mill is at once too judicial and too judicious to annoy or 
to excite opponents ; and partly because the interest in philosophical 
subjects, never very strong in England, is, for the moment, feebler 
than usual. 

Utilitarianism is confessedly a revival of Epicureanism ; a revival 
without, so far as we can see, being an improvement. Epicurus 
taught metaphysical as well as moral principles; and it is as 
a metaphysical as well as a moral system that Epicureanism must be 
judged. But Bentham was equally destitute of metaphysical insight 
and of poetical inspiration. Mr. Mill has not much more of either 
than the founder of utilitarianism. There are two questions which 
are in substance one question—what is the best principle in morals, 
aud what is the highest good? Agathology, or the doctrine of the 
highest good, is of supreme importance in the history of philosophy. 
‘The fundamental fallacy of the Utilitarians seems to be in confound- 
ing that which is the safest rule for the State with that which should 
be the sole and stringent law for the individual. It might be allow- 
able to say that the greatest happiness of the greatest number should 
alone be kept in view—taking happiness in its most exalted sense. 
Even here there would still be the ideal of the State as of a city of 
God in which every one should be a godlike builder. But when we 
have to treat of the best principle in morals and of the highest good, 
it is the individual whom we have to regard. Yet how can we speak 
of a highest good, or of a principle in morals, for all individuals 
alike? It isplain that both the one and the other must vary with the 
individuality of each man, Mr. Mill’s whole essay is a mere expansion 
of Pope’s pitiful quibble that self-love and social love are the same. 
In the immense mass of men there is neither the conscious nor the 
unconscious pursuit of happiness. But there is the irresistible expen- 
diture of force along with the irresistible impetuosity of desire; and it 
is apart from the former, and still more apart from the latter, that the 
calculation of happiness arises. 

The formal debate about the highest good and an absolute 
principle in morals does not appear to have begun before the 
time of the Sophists and of Socrates; previously thereto four 
things had been predominant—the common instincts of universal 
mankind; the actions and the memory of heroes; religious enthu- 
siasm and symbolism; and, in contemplative souls, the reverence 
for the Infinite. Now, the so-called Sophists might be wrong, and 
Socrates might be right, though some of the greatest modern scholars 
have vindicated the Sophists. But Socrates erred no less than the 
Sophists in making man the centre of philosophical contemplation and 
conflict ; in descending from the sublimities of the Macrocosm, in 
which the older philosophers lived, to the fragilities, futilities, and 
often falsities of the Microcosm; and in dreaming that any ethical 
theory propounded, or any ethical code established by sage or by 
pedant, could excel the ancient, simple faiths, the ancient heroisms. 
Socrates preached perfect virtue; but he pictured happiness as the 
fruit and the reward thereof. Against this eudemonism one of bis 
disciples, Antisthenes, protested, but in somewhat rough fashion. 
Aristippus, another of his disciples, carried the eudemonism to its 
largest and most natural extent. Antisthenes might be regarded as the 
precursor of the Stoics, as Aristippus was of the Epicureans. Perhaps 
Plato was too vague and Aristotle too mechanical to touch the ques- 





| seventhly, enthusiasm, which is passion at once in its utmost 





tion with more than splendid ingenuities. Stoicism, however, grandly 
grappled with it, miraculously energising and elevating the principle of 
virtue. But stoicism blundered by exclusiveness as well as by ex- 
aggeration, and by converting virtue from a radiant vitality into a 
daring, defiant, inflexible dogma, and it was right that epicureanism 
should mitigate the sternness, and relax the rigidity. In its primi- 
tive shape epicureanism had, perhaps, aims as lofty as stoicism itself. 
It strove to bring men back to nature; but when popularised on 
Roman ground it tragically degenerated and grew into the synonym 


,of the erossest sensuality and the wildest scepticism. 


sut if Roman cpicureanism was viler than Greek, Roman stoicism 
had, perhaps, a majesty and a pith to which Greek stoicism had never 
climbed. The ethical and philosophical utterances of Seneca—spite of 
their artificiality and pomposity—still form a favourite manual of the 
brave; and the unbending courage, the indomitable resolve, of the 
Stoics threw a lustre round the dying Commonwealth, The Jews had 
no other rule of right than the Mosaic law, and no other motive 
to obedience than the expectation of temporal reward. But 
righteousness for the sake of righteousness was boldly and persistently 
preached by the prophets. Long, however, before the advent of 
Christianity, the voice of the prophets had been hushed or echoed un. 
heeded in the desert. Neither the divine words and divine example 
of Christ, nor the deeds and declarations of the Apostles, prevented 
the intrusion into the Gospel of eudemonic elements. How could 
nobler elements find sway? All the influential Jewish sects, Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, and the rest were proud and worldly ; the Greek had 
lost his moral beauty, the Roman his moral strength; and what to 
the barbarian could heaven be but a transfigured earth? — ; 

The early Christians believed in the speedy and glorious coming 
of Christ in the clouds, surrounded by angels and by the spirits 
of the just. They counted, therefore, all loss gain; they 
were ready for all suffering and all sacrifice, in the hope of 
immense and immediate recompense. And never since has 
the vision of an approaching paradise on earth or in heaven 
abandoned the Christian. One class only of Christ’s followers has 
realised, or endeavoured to realise, the purest, most exalted, ideal of 
Christianity—the mystics. These have lived in the life of God with- 
out regard to space or time. Except in the degree that they were 
mystics, the scholastics could not throw at the highest good—at the 
principle of virtue—more than a passing glance. When philosophy 
burst from the slumber of centuries, and from the bondage of the 
schools, the highest good, the principle of virtue, claimed inquiry. 
The materialists, of course, went in one direction and the spiritualists 
in another, when attempting an investigation and a reply. Spinoza 
enforced the intellectual love of God as of a Being whose immensity 
of love to himself was equal to the immensity of his substance ; and 
thus the refined self-love of the individual corresponded to the refined 
self-love of God. Wolf, who, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, gave a considerable impulse to German philosophy, designated 
that as good which renders the interior an’ exterior circumstances of 
the free-agent more perfect; that as evil which has the contrary 
result. From this principle of highest good springs, as highest law: 
Do what renders thee, thy circumstances, and the circumstances of 
others, more perfect; forbear from doing the opposite. 

During the eighteenth century materialism reigned almost supreme, 
and, as a consequence, the interests, well understood, of the individual 
were upheld as highest good and highest law. The revolution achieved 
by Kant vigorously grasped, without completely solving the ethical 
problems which had perplexed the philosopher's predecessors. Kant 
repeated the blunder of Socrates: he maintained that the moral law 
is authoritative ; that the principle of virtue is imperative and inde- 
pendent; yet he confessed that the idea of happiness could not be 
divorced from either of them; and that to reconcile the idea of hap- 
piness with the principle of virtue and with the moral law, the belief in 
God and immortality was indispensable ; assertions surely not a little 
contradictory. The extreme materialistic Hegelians—that is to say, 
the Hegelians whom Hegel would have renounced—preach without 
shame, without hesitation, egoism, asthe one infallible saving faith for 
man. We do not see that it is anything but egoism of which Mr. 
Mill, as a Utilitarian, is the missionary ; though he seems offended if 
we do not at once admit utilitarianism to be the most generous of 
systems. Utilitarianism is the morality of materialism. Never has 
utilitarianism been taught except when materialism had acquired a 
general dominion. It has been observed that Cicero taught the useful 
in connection with the honest in the decline of the Roman republic, 
and that Helvetius set up egoism or selfishness as the sole principie of 
action in the years preceding the first French Revolution—years 
marked by universal degeneracy. As it was in those days so is it now; 
confessed, or unconfessed, materialism is our philosophy, and it is 
natural that materialism should be our morality. 

Before examining utilitarianism, we must sea what are the 
motives which in the main influence mankind. There is, first 
of all, instinct, meaning thereby whatever in our nature seeks 
satisfaction, and which can only in a very limited degree be 
modified or controlled by reason. There is, secondly, passion, 
which is instinct intensified. There is, thirdly, affection, which 
is instinct purified. There is, fourthly, conscience, the sense of 
moral obligations and of moral relations. There is, fifthly, ima- 
gination. There is, sixthly, the ideal, which is imagination 
feeding itself with the dream of divine perfection. There 1s, 
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force and its highest sanctity. There is, eighthly, religion, the recog- 
nition of, and the yearning for, the Invisible Energies. There is, 
ninthly, reason, the guide and the guardian of our entire faculties. 
‘There is, tenthly, intellect, the power to perceive, to discern, to 
analyse. 

Now utilitarianism, ignoring all the other nine and more potent 
principles of human nature, maintains that man’s entire con- 
duct can be reduced to a mere calculation of the understanding or 
intellect ; in other words it affirms an absolute impossibility. Over- 
throw reason, banish religion, suppress enthusiasm, hurl the ideal 
from heaven to the abyss, dethrone imagination, trample on passion, 
extirpate instinct, and you have a book of arithmetic, but you no 
longer have aman. Utilitarianism is anarchic because it drives the 
individual to think of nothing but his own interest. But if each 
individual thinks of nothing but his own interest, there ceases 
to be any society. If we are taught to look to the greatest happiness 
of the] greatest number, as some Utilitarians teach us to look, then 


we are acting from a motive different from utility; from some of 


those very motives which utilitarianism professes ‘to discard, 
Utilitarianism moreover, supposes every man to be the judge of his 
own interests, which is very far indeed from being the case. It justi- 
fies the worst misdeeds of tyrants, and eternises spiritual and tem- 
poral despotism; since, for every cruelty and injustice, whether 
perpetrated by a crowned monster or by a gloomy inquisition, there 
has always been pleaded the State’s safety or the Church’s pros- 
perity. Utilitarianism is sheer Machiavellianism, and transforms 
an Alexander Borgia ora Casar Borgia into an angel of light. 
It mocks at those two things which have always redeemed 
the world—the spirit of love and the spirit of sacrifice. If the 
Manchester School, which preaches utilitarianism in its basest form, 
has met with no response in the heart of the nation, it is because no 
nation, however degraded, likes to see its degradation openly pro- 
claimed. In utilitarianism, you not merely justify corruption, but 
yield the empire to cunning; for if the interest of the individual is 
made supreme law, a million of men will be no match for the merest 
handful of knaves. Mr. Mill may say that all this is declamation. 
But sometimes there is no way of replying, except by declamation, to 
special pleading. And though we believe that in intention Mr. 
Mill is the fairest of reasoners, yet, all through this volume, he 
is unconsciously the special pleader. Short as the work is, 
we have found it tiresome—from our own fault, probably, and not 
from the fault of the author. The work is the complete and 
exhaustive statement of acase. There are no rhetorical artifices : 
the arguments are admirably arrayed. But, aware at the outset that 
Mr. Mill was to be advocate and judge in one; that the appeal was to 
be to our intellect alone, never to our sympathies or to our imagination, 
we shrank from the simply legal and logical process of which we were 
invited to be the witnesses. Utilitarianism cannot achieve what no 
system can achieve. Barren must be all controversy about the highest 
good, about the best principle in morals, unless we are willing to agree 
with the Calvinistic Catechism in Scotland, that man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever. Let us be content with 
saying—as the Divine Ones in all times have said —that there is some- 
thing higher than duty and happiness, which cannot be defined. But 
if we demand motives to duty, these are the five chief: first, the Ideal ; 
secondly, the Love of God; thirdly, the Love of Man; fourthly, the 
Blessedness of the Brave ; fifthly, Retribution. Let the useful take 
care of itself after we have implanted in human hearts the Godlike. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Liber Cantabrigiensis, Part I1.: an Account of the Changes made by 
Recent Legislation in the Colleges and the University of Cambridge ; 
with an Appendix, containing the Examination Papers for the Open 
Minor Scholarships in 1861-62, By Rosert Ports, M.A., Trinity 
College. London: J. W. Parker and Bourn. 1863. pp. 441. 
FNHE CONTENTS OF THIS LITTLE WORK, as giving a 
compendious and careful résumé of the recent changes in the 
constitution of the University of Cambridge, will be examined with 
interest by many readers. ‘That all the changes so made are for the 
better we cannot venture to aflirm; but undoubtedly there was an 
absolute necessity that Cambridge, the more liberal of our two 
Universities, should greatly modify her legislation, if she wished any 
longer to continue a national seat of learning. Within the last ten 
years the statutes of many of her colleges were hampered by the most 
absurd restrictions. Scholarships, and even Fellowships, were in 
many cases limited to persons born in certain counties and parishes ; 
and no two persons from the same county, however well qualified 
otherwise, could hold Fellowships in the same College. In the case 
of the great majority of colleges, all Fellows were obliged to take Holy 
Orders, or else resign their Fellowships after a very limited period of 
time; an enactment which forced numbers of not very scrupulous 
graduates into the Established Church, who felt that they had little 
vocation for parish work, but who could not summon up courage to 
continue laymen and face present poverty. That many, perhaps even 
the majority of such persons, became ultimately eflicient clergymen, 
1s probable enough ; and that the Church thus ensured a certain num- 
ber of educated clerks in her body is certain. Few casuists, however, 
will probably care to defend a system which, while it might produce 
an indefinite amount of good, was certain to bring about a very 
positive amount of harm. Of course, those critics, chiefly ecclesiastics, 
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who hold that the main, or even the sole, office of our national 
Universities is to supply efficient candidates for Holy Orders, were, 
and indeed are, loud in their denunciations of any changes which have 
a tendency to allow some of the most intellectual and learned mem- 
bers of Cambridge to carry their wares into other professions besides 
that of the Church. But it appears to us that any unpre- 
judiced person cannot fail to see that if the Universities were 
to confine all their honours and rewards to persons destined to 
take Holy Orders—in other words, become mere training colleges 
for the Established Church—they must at once resign all hopes 
of continuing national institutions. Still Mr. Potts, who is for 
the most part reasonable enough in his criticisms upon the recent 
changes in the legislation of his University, complains that ‘‘ the larger 
emoluments, the Fellowships at certain colleges, are now in general 
regarded merely as rewards for succesful academical distinction. It 
catinot be denied that there is a constant demand increasing every 
year, for sober-minded and well-educated men for the service of the 
Church both at home and in the colonies. If some portion of the 
revenues of the colleges designed for Theology had been reserved and 
appropriated to assist Divinity students in their special preparation 
for the work of the Christian ministry (in cases where such aid is 
needed), those colleges would have been in a more favour- 
able position to carry out the designs of their founders in sup- 
plying the wants of the Church.” As to the novel proposition 
that the colleges should club together to maintain a certain 
number of Divinity students, we need say nothing; but Mr. Potts’s 
complaint sounds oddly to those who recollect that at present consi- 
derably more than two-thirds of the Fellowships in the University of 
Cambridge are appropriated to persons either in or about to take Holy 
Orders. We shall not be suspected in these columns of any want of 
friendliness towards the Established Church ; but it is impossible to 
examine the signs of the times and not see that the notion of sub- 
ordinating the Universities to the Church of England, must, if suc- 
cessful, result in the total stagnation of the former as national 
institutions. Of the non-success of this project, however, we have 
no doubt whatever. Indeed we rather fear that the connexion be- 
tween the Church and the Universities will, year by year, become 
less close. Already the Dissenters are putting in their claim to stand 
at the Universities on a perfect equality with members of the Church ; 
and this claim is supported by a very considerable minority of the 
younger Fellows of colleges in Cambridge; a minority which each 
year seems likely to increase. But enough on this head. The future 
connexion between the Universities and the Church of England is 
not a matter for loose or careless speculation. 

Opening Mr. Potts’s volume at hap-hazard, our eyes lighted upon 
the following sentence: “ No person is ineligible to a Fellowship by 
reason of marriage, nor shall any person hereafter elected vacate his 
Fellowship by marriage.” This passage is taken from the abstract 
of the new statutes at Caius College, but it applies more or less to 
many of the other colleges, It is impossible, we think, for unpre- 


judiced judges to look upon this as other than a most unfortunate 


piece of legislation. We may say at once that we see no objection to 
permitting any gentleman who has held an active educational post, 
either in his college or the University, for a certain number of years, 
to retain his Fellowship though he should marry. His services will 
have fairly earned this privilege. But let us take the case of Caius 
College, which, unfortunately, is very far from standing alone in its 
non-celibacy delinquency—‘‘ No person is ineligible to a Fellowship by 
reason of marriage,” says the statute. It is possible that all the 
Fellows may be married; and that, therefore, all the Fellows may have 
to reside outside the walls of the college, for happily the anti-Mal- 
thusians have not yet been successful in their wish to sce under- 
graduates, nursery-maids, and children, fraternising on the grass-plots 
of each college. But if no married person is ineligible to a Fellowship, 
there is, of course, no guarantee that the tutor may not be a Benedict. 
He is generally somewhat older and more staid than his fellows ; and, 
therefore, more likely to marry. We are imagining no improbable 
case. We know of at least one college in Cambridge where the tutor 
is married and resides at a neighbouring village. We suppose he 
delegates his authority to some resident Fellow ; but it is not altogether 
an impossible case that allthe Fellows should be married, and that 
some young gentleman in statu pupillari should be appointed to 
vicarially undertake those duties, for the performance of which the 
college tutor receives a large fee from each of his pupils. Besides, the 
average Fellowship varies in amount between 200/. and 300/. per 
annum. This small annuity is to last, in the case of married Fellows, 
for ten years, and it is a wretched provision to tempt celibates to alter 
their condition of single life. Happily not afew of the colleges have 
refused to allow their members to consult their own selfish inclinations 
at the cost of the societies to which they belong; and prominently, 
among these foundations, we notice the ancient home of Malthus, 
where the celibate conditions wisely imposed upon Fellows of colleges 
for centuries past, are preserved in their entirety. What will be the 
future effects of this nursery-legislation upon Cambridge may be 
better imagined than described ; bat it is impossible to contemplate it 
without consternation when we see that even at this stage it allows the 
tutor—whose presence in the college appears to us an absolute neces- 
sity—to reside at a distance from his charge. 

We notice with very considerable regret that under the present 
University statutes the Professor of Greek must be in Holy Orders. 
This is, indeed, not directly insisted on, but as the professor’s income 
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severest criticism where he sees the honest endeavour to enter into 
the merit of his speculations and the scope of his ideas. We present 
him our cordial greetings, and invite our readers to his cloquent and 
pregnant pages. ATTicus. 








EPICUREAN PHILOSOPHY. 
Utilitarianism. By Joun Sruart Minx. London: Parker, Son, 

and Bourn. pp. 96. 
rT HE REPUTATION OF MR. JOHN STUART MILL is 

quite equal to his merits ; perhaps some, even of his admirers, 
may think that it is slightly beyond them. Acute, lucid, logical to a 
notable degree, Mr. Mill is seldom suggestive, never profound, We 
admit him to be one of the great masters of modern thought, while 
denying him all claim to genius. He is a master of language as well 
as of thought—so far as language is a pure, uncoloured medium. But 
we generally yearn for language to be something more than this—to 
have warmth and color, The extreme transparency of Mr. Mill’s 
speech charms for a page or two ; but afterwards it grows wearisome, 
for, like a brook wandering slowly through a meadow, it never rises 
above, or falls below the dead level of the clearest exposition. We 
can never mistake Mr. Mill’s meaning ; but then the meaning is rarely 
weighty. As an intellectual discipline, Mr. Mill’s books have no 
ordinary worth ; but woe to him who expects from them one single 
minutest particle of intellectual food. Mr. Mill has carefully cultivated 
his own mind, and all his productions are finished and elaborate. Yet 
the absolute lack of spontaneousness and imagination irresistibly repels 
us. In the absence of the creative, Mr. Mill has a species of orga- 
nising faculty, But though the organism is symmetrical enough, Mr. 
Mill cannot breathe into it the breath of lite. Brought up by an able 
father, under Benthamite influences, Mr. Mill remains essentially a 
Benthamite apostle. It is therefore fitting that he should expound 
and vindicate more fully and fervently than he has yet done the 
Benthamite evangel. The essay on Utilitarianism has already 
appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, and doubtless Mr, Mill's name will gain 
for it due attention. Discussion it is not likely to provoke; partly 
because it is not characterised by any remarkable novelty; partly 
because Mr. Mill is at once too judicial and too judicious to annoy or 
to excite opponents; and partly because the interest in philosophical 
subjects, never very strong in England, is, for the moment, feebler 
than usual, 

Utilitarianism is confessedly a revival of Epicureanism ; a revival 
without, so far as we can see, being an improvement. Epicurus 
taught metaphysical as well as moral principles; and it is as 
a metaphysical as well as a moral system that Epicureanism must be 
judged. But Bentham was equally destitute of metaphysical insight 
and of poetical inspiration. Mr. Mill has not much more of either 
than the founder of utilitarianism. There are two questions which 
are in substance one question—what is the best principle in morals, 
aud what is the highest good? Agathology, or the doctrine of the 
highest good, is of supreme importance in the history of philosophy. 
‘The fundamental fallacy of the Utilitarians seems to be in confound- 
ing that which is the safest rule for the State with that which should 
be the sole and stringent law for the individual. It might be allow- 
able to say that the greatest happiness of the greatest number should 
alone be kept in view—taking happiness in its most exalted sense. 
Even here there would still be the ideal of the State as of a city of 
God in which every one should be a godlike builder. But when we 
have to treat of the best principle in morals and of the highest good, 
it is the individual whom we have to regard. Yet how can we speak 
of a highest good, or of a principle in morals, for all individuals 
alike? It isplain that both the one and the other must vary with the 
individuality of each man, Mr. Mill’s whole essay is a mere expansion 
of Pope's pitiful quibble that self-love and social love are the same. 
In the immense mass of men there is neither the conscious nor the 
unconscious pursuit of happiness. But there is the irresistible expen- 
diture of force along with the irresistible impetuosity of desire; and it 
is apart from the former, and still more apart from the latter, that the 
calculation of happiness arises, 

The formal debate about the highest good and an absolute 
principle in morals does not appear to have begun before the 
time of the Sophists and of Socrates; previously thereto four 
things had been predominant—the common instincts of universal 
mankind; the actions and the memory of heroes; religious enthu- 
siasm and symbolism; and, in contemplative souls, the reverence 
for the Infinite. Now, the so-called Sophists might be wrong, and 
Socrates might be right, though some of the greatest modern scholars 
have vindicated the Sophists. But Socrates erred no less than the 
Sophists in making man the centre of philosophical contemplation and 
conflict ; in descending from the sublimities of the Macrocosm, in 
which the older philosophers lived, to the fragilities, futilities, and 
often falsities of the Microcosm; and in dreaming that any ethical 
theory propounded, or any ethical code established by sage or by 
pedant, could excel the ancient, simple faiths, the ancient heroisms. 
Socrates preached perfect virtue; but he pictured happiness as the 
fruit and the reward thereof. Against this eudemonism one of bis 
disciples, Antisthenes, protested, but in somewhat rough fashion. 
Aristippus, another of his disciples, carried the eudemonism to its 
largest and most natural extent. Antisthenes might be regarded as the 





precursor of the Stoics, as Aristippus was of the Epicureans. Perhaps | 
Plato was too vague and Aristotle too mechanical to touch the ques- | 





tion with more than splendid ingenuities. Stoicism, however, grandly 
grappled with it, miraculously energising and elevating the principle of 
virtue. But stoicism blundered by exclusiveness as well as by ex- 
aggeration, and by converting virtue from a radiant vitality into a 
daring, defiant, inflexible dogma, and it was right that epicureanism 
should mitigate the sternness, and relax the rigidity. In its primi- 
tive shape epicureanism had, perhaps, aims as lofty as stoicism itself, 
It strove to bring men back to nature; but when popularised on 
Roman ground it tragically degenerated and grew into the synonym 


,of the erossest sensuality and the wildest scepticism. 


But if Roman epicureanism was viler than Greek, Roman stoicism 
had, perhaps, a majesty and a pith to which Greek toicism had never 
climbed. The ethical and philosophical utterances of Seneca—spite ot 
their artificiality and pomposity—still form a favourite manual of the 
brave; and the unbending courage, the indomitable resolve, of the 
Stoics threw a lustre round the dying Commonwealth, The Jews had 
no other rule of right than the Mosaic law, and no other motive 
to obedience than the expectation of temporal reward. But 
righteousness for the sake of righteousness was boldly and persistently 
preached by the prophets. Long, however, before the advent of 
Christianity, the voice of the prophets had been hushed or echoed un.- 
heeded in the desert. Neither the divine words and divine example 
of Christ, nor the deeds and declarations of the Apostles, prevented 
the intrusion into the Gospel of eudemonic elements. How could 
nobler elements find sway? All the influential Jewish sects, Phari- 
sees, Sadducees, and the rest were proud and worldly ; the Greek had 
lost his moral beauty, the Roman his moral strength; and what to 
the barbarian could heaven be but a transfigured earth? — ; 

The early Christians believed in the speedy and glorious coming 
of Christ in the clouds, surrounded by angels and by the spirits 
of the just. They counted, therefore, all loss gain; they 
were ready for all suffering and all sacrifice, in the hope of 
immense and immediate recompense. And never since has 
the vision of an approaching paradise on earth or in heaven 
abandoned the Christian. One class only of Christ’s followers has 
realised, or endeavoured to realise, the purest, most exalted, ideal of 
Christianity—the mystics. These have lived in the life of God with- 
out regard to space or time. Except in the degree that they were 
mystics, the scholastics could not throw at the highest good—at the 
principle of virtue—more than a passing glance. When philosophy 
burst from the slumber of centuries, and from the bondage of the 
schools, the highest good, the principle of virtue, claimed inquiry. 
The materialists, of course, went in one direction and the spiritualists 
in another, when attempting an investigation and a reply. Spinoza 
enforced the intellectual love of God as of a Being whose immensity 
of love to himself was equal to the immensity of his substance ; and 
thus the refined self-love of the individual corresponded to the refined 
self-love of God. Wolf, who, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, gave a considerable impulse to German philosophy, designated 
that as good which renders the interior and exterior circumstances of 
the free-agent more perfect; that as evil which has the contrary 
result. From this principle of highest good springs, as highest law : 
Do what renders thee, thy circumstances, and the circumstances of 
others, more perfect; forbear from doing the opposite. 

During the eighteenth century materialism reigned almost supreme, 
and, as a consequence, the interests, well understood, of the individual 
were upheld as highest good and highest law. The revolution achieved 
by Kant vigorously grasped, without completely solving the ethical 
problems which had perplexed the philosopher's predecessors. Kant 
repeated the blunder of Socrates: he maintained that the moral law 
is authoritative ; that the principle of virtue is imperative and inde- 
pendent ; yet he confessed that the idea of happiness could not be 
divorced from either of them ; and that to reconcile the idea of hap- 
piness with the principle of virtue and with the moral law, the belief in 
God and immortality was indispensable ; assertions surely not a little 
contradictory. ‘The extreme materialistic Hegelians—that is to say, 
the Hegelians whom Hegel would have renounced—preach without 
shame, without hesitation, egoism, as the one infallible saving faith for 
man. We do not see that it is anything but egoism of which Mr. 
Mill, as a Utilitarian, is the missionary ; though he seems offended if 
we do not at once admit utilitarianism to be the most generous of 
systems. Utilitarianism is the morality of materialism. Never has 
utilitarianism been taught except when materialism had acquired a 
general dominion. It has been observed that Cicero taught the useful 
in connection with the honest in the decline of the Roman republic, 
and that Helvetius set up egoism or selfishness as the sole principle of 
action in the years preceding the first French Revolution—years 
marked by universal degeneracy. As it was in those days so is it now; 
confessed, or unconfessed, materialism is our philosophy, and it 1s 
natural that materialism should be our morality. 

Before examining utilitarianism, we must see what are the 
motives which in the main influence mankind. There is, first 
of all, instinct, meaning thereby whatever in our nature seeks 
satisfaction, and which can only in a very limited degree be 
modified or controlled by reason. There is, secondly, passion, 
which is instinct intensified. There is, thirdly, affection, which 
is instinct purified. There is, fourthly, conscience, the sense of 
moral obligations and of moral relations, There is, fifthly, ima- 
gination. There is, sixthly, the ideal, which is imagination 
feeding itself with the dream of divine perfection. There 1s, 
seventhly, enthusiasm, which is passion at once in its utmost 
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force and its highest sanctity. There is, eighthly, religion, the recog- 
nition of, and the yearning for, the Invisible Energies. There is, 
ninthly, reason, the guide and the guardian of our entire faculties. 
‘There is, tenthly, intellect, the power to perceive, to discern, to 
analyse. 

Now utilitarianism, ignoring all the other nine and more potent 
principles of human nature, maintains that man’s entire con- 
duct can be reduced to a mere calculation of the understanding or 
intellect ; in other words it aflirms an absolute impossibility. Over- 
throw reason, banish religion, suppress enthusiasm, hurl the ideal 
from heaven to the abyss, dethrone imagination, trample on passion, 
extirpate instinct, and you have a book of arithmetic, but you no 
longer have aman. Utilitarianism is anarchic because it drives the 
individual to think of nothing but his own interest. But if each 
individual thinks of nothing but his own interest, there ceases 
to be any society. If we are taught to look to the greatest happiness 
of the] greatest number, as some Utilitarians teach us to look, then 


we are acting from a motive different from utility; from some of 


those very motives which utilitarianism professes ‘to discard, 
Utilitarianism moreover, supposes every man to be the judge of his 
own interests, which is very far indeed from being the case. It justi- 
fies the worst misdeeds of tyrants, and eternises spiritual and tem- 
poral despotism; since, for every cruelty and injustice, whether 
perpetrated by a crowned monster or by a gloomy inquisition, there 
has always been pleaded the State’s safety or the Church’s pros- 
perity. Utilitarianism is sheer Machiavellianism, and transforms 
an Alexander Borgia ora Cesar Borgia into an angel of light. 
It mocks at those two things which have always redeemed 
the world—the spirit of love and the spirit of sacrifice. If the 
Manchester School, which preaches utilitarianism in its basest form, 
has met with no response in the heart of the nation, it is because no 
nation, however degraded, likes to see its degradation openly pro- 
claimed. In utilitarianism, you not merely justify corruption, but 
yield the empire to cunning; for if the interest of the individual is 
made supreme law, a million of men will be no match for the merest 
handful of knaves. Mr, Mill may say that all this is declamation. 
But sometimes there is no way of replying, except by declamation, to 
special pleading. And though we believe that in intention Mr. 
Mill is the fairest of reasoners, yet, all through this volume, he 
is unconsciously the special pleader. Short as the work is, 
we have found it tiresome—from our own fault, probably, and not 
from the fault of the author. The work is the complete and 
exhaustive statement of acase. There are no rhetorical artifices : 
the arguments are admirably arrayed. But, aware at the outset that 
Mr. Mill was to be advocate and judge in one; that the appeal was to 
be to our intellect alone, never to our sympathies or to our imagination, 
we shrank from the simply legal and logical process of which we were 
invited to be the witnesses. Utilitarianism cannot achieve what no 
system can achieve. Barren must be all controversy about the highest 
good, about the best principle in morals, unless we are willing to agree 
with the Calvinistic Catechism in Scotland, that man’s chief end is to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever. Let us be content with 
saying—as the Divine Ones in all times have said —that there is some- 
thing higher than duty and happiness, which cannot be defined. But 
if we demand motives to duty, these are the five chief: first, the Ideal ; 
secondly, the Love of God; thirdly, the Love of Man; fourthly, the 
Blessedness of the Brave ; fifthly, Retribution. Let the useful take 
care of itself after we have implanted in human hearts the Godlike. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Liber Cantabrigiensis, Part I1.: an Account of the Changes made by 
Recent Legislation in the Colleges and the University of Cambridge ; 
with an Appendix, containing the Examination Papers for the Open 
Minor Scholarships in 1861-62. By Rosert Ports, M.A., Trinity 
College. London: J. W. Parker and Bourn. 1863. pp. 441. 
rINHE CONTENTS OF THIS LITTLE WORK, as giving a 
compendious and careful résumé of the recent changes in the 
constitution of the University of Cambridge, will be examined with 
interest by many readers. ‘hat all the changes so made are for the 
better we cannot venture to affirm; but undoubtedly there was an 
absolute necessity that Cambridge, the more liberal of our two 
Universities, should greatly modify her legislation, if she wished any 
longer to continue a national seat of learning. Within the last ten 
years the statutes of many of her colleges were hampered by the most 
absurd restrictions. Scholarships, and even Fellowships, were in 
many cases limited to persons born in certain counties and parishes ; 
and no two persons from the same county, however well qualified 
otherwise, could hold Fellowships in the same College. In the case 
of the great majority of colleges, all Fellows were obliged to take Holy 
Orders, or else resign their Fellowships after a very limited period of 
time; an enactment which forced numbers of not very scrupulous 
graduates into the Established Church, who felt that they had little 
vocation for parish work, but who could not summon up courage to 
continue laymen and face present poverty. That many, perhaps even 
the majority of such persons, became ultimately eflicient clergymen, 
18 probable enough ; and that the Church thus ensured a certain num- 
ber of educated clerks in her body is certain. Few casuists, however, 
will probably care to defend a system which, while it might produce 
an indefinite amount of good, was certain to bring about a very 
positive amount of harm. Of course, those critics, chiefly ecclesiastics, 
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| who hold that the main, or even the sole, office of our national 


Universities is to supply efficient candidates for Holy Orders, were, 
and indeed are, loud in their denunciations of any changes which have 
a tendency to allow some of the most intellectual and learned mem- 
bers of Cambridge to carry their wares into other professions besides 
that of the Church. But it appears to us that any unpre- 
judiced person cannot fail to see that if the Universities were 
to confine all their honours and rewards to persons destined to 
take Holy Orders—in other words, become mere training colleges 
for the Established Church—they must at once resign all hopes 
of continuing national institutions. Still Mr. Potts, who is for 
the most part reasonable enough in his criticisms upon the recent 
changes in the legislation of his University, complains that *‘ the larger 
emoluments, the Fellowships at certain colleges, are now in general 
regarded merely as rewards for succesful academical distinction. It 
cannot be denied that there is a constant demand increasing every 
year, for sober-minded and well-educated men for the service of the 
Church both at home and in the colonies. If some portion of the 
revenues of the colleges designed for Theology had been reserved and 
appropriated to assist Divinity students in their special preparation 
for the work of the Christian ministry (in cases where such aid is 
needed), those colleges would have been in a more favour- 
able position to carry out the designs of their founders in sup- 
plying the wants of the Church.” As to the novel proposition 
that the colleges should club together to maintain a certain 
number of Divinity students, we need say nothing; but Mr. Potts’s 
complaint sounds oddly to those who recollect that at present consi- 
derably more than two-thirds of the Fellowships in the University of 
Cambridge are appropriated to persons either in or about to take Holy 
Orders. We shall not be suspected in these columns of any want of 
friendliness towards the Established Church ; but it is impossible to 
examine the signs of the times and not see that the notion of sub- 
ordinating the Universities to the Church of England, must, if suc- 
cessful, result in the total stagnation of the former as national 
institutions. Of the non-success of this project, however, we have 
no doubt whatever. Indeed we rather fear that the connexion be- 
tween the Church and the Universities will, year by year, become 
less close. Already the Dissenters are putting in their claim to stand 
at the Universities on a perfect equality with members of the Church ; 
and this claim is supported by a very considerable minority of the 
younger Fellows of colleges in Cambridge; a minority which each 
year seems likely to increase. But enough on this head. The future 
connexion between the Universities and the Church of England is 
not a matter for loose or careless speculation. 

Opening Mr. Potts’s volume at hap-hazard, our eyes lighted upon 
the following sentence: ‘ No person is ineligible to a Fellowship by 
reason of marriage, nor shall any person hereafter elected vacate his 
Fellowship by marriage.” This passage is taken from the abstract 
of the new statutes at Caius College, but it applies more or less to 
many of the other colleges, It is impossible, we think, for unpre- 
judiced judges to look upon this as other than a most unfortunate 
piece of legislation. We may say at once that we see no objection to 
permitting any gentleman who has held an active educational post, 
either in his college or the University, for a certain number of years, 
to retain his Fellowship though he should marry. His services will 
have fairly earned this privilege. But let us take the case of Caius 
College, which, unfortunately, is very far from standing alone in its 
non-celibacy delinquency—‘‘ No person is ineligible to a Vellowship by 
reason of marriage,” says the statute. It is possible that all the 
Fellows may be married; and that, therefore, all the Fellows may have 
to reside outside the walls of the college, for happily the anti-Mal- 
thusians have not yet been successful in their wish to see under- 
graduates, nursery-maids, and children, fraternising on the grass-plots 
of each college. But if no married person is ineligible to a Fellowship, 
there is, of course, no guarantee that the tutor may not be a Benedict. 
He is generally somewhat older and more staid than his fellows ; and, 
therefore, more likely to marry. We are imagining no improbable 
case. We know of at least one college in Cambridge where the tutor 
is married and resides at a neighbouring village. We suppose he 
delegates his authority to some resident Fellow ; but itis not altogether 
an impossible case that allthe Fellows should be married, and that 
some young gentleman in statu pupillari should be appointed to 
vicarially undertake those duties, for the performance of which the 
college tutor receives a large fee from each of his pupils. Besides, the 
average Fellowship varies in amount between 200/. and 300/. per 
annum. This small annuity is to last, in the case of married Fellows, 
for ten years, and it is a wretched provision to tempt celibates to alter 
their condition of single life. Happily not afew of the colleges have 
refused to allow their members to consult their own selfish inclinations 
at the cost of the societies to which they belong; and prominently, 
among these foundations, we notice the ancient home of Malthus, 
where the celibate conditions wisely imposed upon Fellows of colleges 
for centuries past, are preserved in their entirety. What will be the 
future effects of this nursery-legislation upon Cambridge may be 
better imagined than described; bat it is impossible to contemplate it 
without consternation when we see that even at this stage it allows the 
tutor—whose presence in the college appears to us an absolute neces- 
sity—to reside at a distance from his charge. 

We notice with very considerable regret that under the present 
University statutes the Professor of Greek must; be in Holy Orders. 
This is, indeed, not directly insisted on, but as the professor's income 
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now arises almost entirely from a canonry in Ely Cathedral, it follows 
that a second Porson, could such be found, would be ineligible to an 
office which it appears to us has no necessary connection whatever 
with theology. 

We observe that the majority of open scholarships in each college 
are expressly limited to persons under twenty years of age. No such 
limitation, however, is laid down as insisted upon for candidates to 
minor scholarships at Christ’s, Jesus, and St. Catharine Colleges. 
We are inclined to think, however, that this is an oversight which 
should be remedied in a future edition. It will be rather hard, how- 
ever, if elderly gentlemen should be induced to try their fortune in a 
competitive examination at one of these colleges, and then learn that 
they have come too early into the world by the space of twenty or 
thirty years. j . 
__We are very glad to see that for the future there are to be no special 
Westminster scholars at Trinity. That once famous school has now 
dwindled so miserably that it is quite inadequate to supply the annual 
crop of good scholars which formerly made its name famous at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Of late years the Westminster scholar has been 
so called on the principle of Jucus a non lucendo. In nine cases out of 
ten he was anything but that which his name betokened. 

Mr. Potts has appended a collection of examination papers for 
minor scholarships to his useful volume, which will be scanned with 
interest by many readers. It is to be recollected that, under the 
present arrangement, any person who has not yet attained his 
twentieth year can be a candidate for a scholarship at any college, 
and this, too, without having previously entered his name on the 
boards of that college. We may remark, that, generally speaking, 
the examination papers set by the larger colleges appear to us much 
the best. The examiner at Trinity Hall is apparently oblivious of 
the existence of that very well known book, the “ Arundines Cami,” 
as he has set for translation into Latin elegiacs one of the most hack- 
nied pieces in that volume. A similar remark also applies to the 
piece of Massinger, set for translation into Greek iambics in the Caius 
College examination, a version of which is to be found in the 
“ Shrewsbury Greek Verses,” edited by Dr. Kennedy. Such slips as 
these, which stultify an examination paper, are unpardonable. They 
really confer a marked premium upon cram. Indeed, modern poetry 
in general, if we may judge from the papers before us, does not 
appear to be much studied at Cambridge, or at all events at some of 
the colleges in that University. The examiner for St. Catharine’s 
College has no more novel piece to set for the translation than 
** Selkirk’s Soliloquy,” by Cowper, while at Downing College Pope’s 
“ Happy the man,” &c., is set for Latin lyrics. It is almost needless 
for us to observe, that these pieces of verse have already been forced 
to do much more than their proper amount of duty, and that they 
now should be laid on the shelf for ever. A little inquiry will soon 
satisfy the examiners in question that Pope and Cowper are not the 
latest poets who have written in the English language. The matter 
is by no means a laughable one. Such absurd carelessness or igno- 
rance as is evinced in the setting of these extracts, may really be the 
cause of a deserving student having to give way to a very inferior 
= with a memory sufliciently exact to remember a noted piece 
of cram. 





THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 

H.M.S. “ Hannibal” at Palermo and Naples during the Italian Revo- 
lution, 1859-61. With Notices of Garibaldi, Francis II., and Victor 
Emanuel. By Rear-Admiral Sir Ropyex Muxpy, K.C.B. Lon- 
don: John Murray. pp. 365. 

B RITISH ADMIRALS are, on the whole, more given to making 
¥ than to writing history, and the gratitude of the public is due 

to them should they combine both capacities, even if the literary 

labour be as fragmentary as that of Sir Rodney Mundy, K.C.B. The 
book of the gallant admiral gives one an impression as if it were 
written when he was in full uniform, sitting in his state cabin, with all 
his oflicers around him at a respectful distance. It is a very stately 
performance, trimmed into naval regulation style, and as precise in 
tone as a rear-admiral’s word of command; and that, in spite of all 
these characteristics, it is not unspeakably dull, is owing to the fact 
that the striking and really marvellous events to which it bears witness 
have apparently infused a glow into the very log-book of H.MLS. 
Hanwbal. It seems as if the honourable rear-admiral was haunted 
with the fear of such possible infection, and he, therefore, at the 
beginning, is careful to state the motives which induced him to become 
an author. ‘In giving publicity,” Sir Rodney Mundy remarks, in 
his usual stately manner, ‘to what I had originally written, entirely 
for private reference, I am actuated by the desire that a true account 
should appear of the principal transactions in which I was engaged 
whilst in command of a large division of the Mediterranean fleet, 

during the great crisis of the Italian Revolution, and through which I 

shall be able to show that in no instance was any departure made from 

the line of strict neutrality and non-interference which had been 
peremptorily enjoined by stringent instructions from Lord John 

Russell, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs.” The last phrase is characteristic of Sir Rodney Mundy, 

K.C.B., who never speaks of people in office without giving them their 

full titles, Even Napoleon iL, for whom the gallant rear-admiral 

does not seem to have much love, gets the complete “* His Luperial 


Majesty.” 








Sir Rodney Mundy arrived with his “large division of the Medi- 
terranean fleet,” comprising six sail of the line—his own flag hoisted 
on the screw 91-gun ship Hannibal—in sight of the shores of Sicily, 
towards the end of August, 1859. The impolite and impolitic digni- 
taries of King Francis II. would not allow him at first to enter into 
any port of the Sicilian dominions ‘unless under the rigour of 
lengthened quarantine,” and they thereby created at once a mighty 
enemy. In his indignation, Sir Rodney Munday exclaims: ‘* Perhaps, had 
these misguided oflicials known that the sentiments entertained by the 
British Admiral at this time towards the youthful sovereign of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies were those of true sympathy for the dif- 
ficult position in which his Majesty had been placed by the question- 
able proceedings in Northern Italy, they would have acted in a manner 
more in accordance with the dictates of prudence and common sense.” 
The sentiments of the British Admiral, it appears, underwent a change 
from this very moment, although the ‘* misguided officials” gave way 
after a while, on getting a closer sight of Her Majesty’s vessels of the 
line. Sir Rodney Mundy, asif aware of the brewing political storm, 
kept cruizing near the coast of Sicily till the beginning of May of the 
following year, when he “learnt from the sanatory authorities” that 
Garibaldi had landed at Marsalawith 1200 men, “ Itso happened,” he 
says, ‘that at this period ten sail of the line were at theirmooringsin the 
grand harbour of Valetta, and the four flag-officers, including Rear- 
Admiral Dacres, the captain of the fleet on service in the Mediter- 
ranean, were also on the spot.” It likewise happened that this most 
imposing force was stationed in such a manner as effectually to protect 
the landing of Garibaldi, and keep the whole of the ‘ misguided 
officials” of the ‘ youthful sovereign of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies” in terror and suspense, they not knowing whetber the swim- 
ming fortresses would not lay their palaces and gaols in ruins without 
a moment’s warning. It is truly curious what singular accidents will 
happen in history, notwithstanding the “stringent instructions from 
Lord John Russell, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs.” 

On June 20, General Garibaldi paid a visit to Sir Rodney Mundy, 
on board H.M.S. Hannibal. By a more then ever curious accident 
“sit so happened ” that the whole of the British fleet was dressed out 
in gala costume, with endless flags and banners, and that, at the hour 
of noon, just as Garibaldi was stepping into the Admiral’s barge, a 
royal salute was fired from all the ships. It was, Sir Rodney explains, 
entirely ‘in honour of the accession of Her Majesty to the throne ; ” 
and it was the merest stupidity that ‘the population and peasantry 
within sight of this national demonstration, and within hearing of the 
guns, believed the display to have been organised in honour of their 
victorious leader.” As to Garibaldi bimself, he seemed extremely in- 
different about this oflicial fiddle-faddle; and, to the Admiral’s horror, 
had not even put on a decent coat for the grand reception in the 
state cabin of H.M.S. Hannibal. The conqueror of Sicily was ‘* dressed 
in his own costume—the red shirt, with the flowing coloured silk 
handkerchief loosely hanging down his back, grey trowsers, large 
curved sabre with steel scabbard, and the Tyrolese hat and black 
plumes.” Horrible to behold, he even ‘“‘ wore the lower garment 
without braces,” regardless of the naval regulations of the British 
service and the respect due to a British admiral and a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. Nevertheless, Sir Rodney Mundy was com- 
pelled to pay the Dictator a return visit two days after, at the palace 
of Palermo, and another on July 7. ‘The latter is described as 
follows : 

At eleven I went to the Royal Palace, and paid a farewell visit to the 
Dictator. I found him at breakfast, with several of his officers and staff 
around him. Amongst them General Cosenz, just arrived from (Genoa, whom he 
— to me as one of the best officers of the Italian army, and a steadfast 

riend. 

In appearance Garibaldi was much altered since I had seen him on board the 
Hannibal. He looked thin and careworn, and was evidently harassed in 
mind, and devoid of his usual composure. He told me he had received bad 
news from Turin. The Emperor Napoleon was decidedly hostile to Italian 
regeneration, and would never quit Rome unless the island of Sardinia was 
given up to him in compensation. This sacrifice Count Cavour was quite pre- 
pared to make, and a treaty was already in progress for the further humilia- 
tion of Italy, and for the aggrandisement of the French empire. He had 
received this information from competent authority, and should have it pub- 
lished forthwith in the free press of Sicily. 

I expressed my unwillingness to discuss matters of this nature, but 
strongly recommended his abstaining from communicating intelligence to the 
public papers, which I felt convinced was untrue, but which, even if partially 
correct, had much better remain known only to himself. He finally agreed in 
my view of the matter, and renounced his intention of publication. I then 
cordially thanked him for the prompt and successful measures he had taken to 
arrest the deserters from the J/annibal, and for the protection he had 
granted to all British subjects in the city since his assumption of supreme 

ower. 
j On my taking leave he again repeated his expressions of affection and 
admiration of the British nation and Government, and entreated me to believe 
that the generosity of my conduct towards himself individually could 
never be erased from his memory. 

He should meet me again before very long at Naples, upon which city he 
should march as soon as Messina had fallen. I remarked to him, in reply to 
this unexpected announcement, that his Majesty King Francis II. had now 
entered his name upon the roll of constitutional monarchs, and was about to 
enter into an alliance with King Victor Emanuel. 

Garibaldi gravely answered, “It is too late!” I then broke off the discus- 
sion and returned to the ship, 

Two months after this conversation, the British rear-admiral once 
more visited the Italian Dictator; this time, as promised by Gari- 
baldi, at Naples: 
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I found the General in occupation of a suite of apartments on the sixth 
storey of the spacious building [the Palazzo d’Angri]. He was engaged at 
the moment in conversation with Lord Llanover, Mr. Craven, and Mr. Wree- 
ford, the intelligent correspondent of the Times, and, being much fatigued 
from incessant work, was lying upon the bed in easy slippers, but other- 
wise habited in his usual uniform. 

Lieutenant Wilmot, having announced my being present in the ante-room, 
the Dictator remarked that it would not be becoming in him to receive the 
Admiral without his boots, so he commenced pulling them on, and had just 
succeeded in dragging the first over his foot when I entered the room. We 
were both much amused at this little disorder of dress; but, immediately 
holding out his hand, he said, “‘I am indeed glad to see you. I told you, 
Admiral, when we parted at Palermo that we should meet again at Naples.” 

There were no chairs in the room, so we sat down upon the bed. 

A visit to his Majesty, King Francis IL, not many days previous to 
this diplomatic congress upon a truckle-bed; forms a curious contrast 
to the scene here pictured, Rear-Admiral Mundy himself seems to 
think that, though Francis II. had got both his boots on, he was not 
lovely to look at: 

-In a quarter of an hour the King entered, surrounded by his ministers. 
His Majesty was dressed in a close-fitting military coat, with a single large 
star, of great brilliancy, on his left breast. He seemed to be a well-knit, rather 
tall young man, with dark hair, very closely cut, and a bronze olive com- 
plexion. The expression of his countence was that of distrust and despon- 
dency, and his manner extremely formal and ceremonious. He left the file of 
ministers, who were dazzling in a blaze of stars, crosses, and orders, marshalled 
in line at the door, and advanced by himself to our party, which had been 
formed in a semicircle in the centre of the vast apartment. 

After presentation by Mr. Elliot, the King hastily remarked that he believed 
I had just arrived with the English fleet from the Island of Malta. Now, 
certainly, this observation was about the last I could have expected; as, con- 
sidering the statement made to me by General Lanza, that he had written to 
his Majesty expressive of his thankfulness for my allowing the Royal generals 
to hold conference on board the Hannibal, it was reasonable to ‘suppose his 
Majesty would have remembered on what service I had been employed, and the 
part which I had acted in the late drama in Sicily. Indeed, Mr. Elliot had 
previously told me that, from the known gentlemanlike feeling of the King, he 
would certainly thank me himself for what I had done in favour of the Royal 
Commissioner. 

I replied to his Majesty that I had not come from Malta, but from Palermo, 
on which latter word I laid particular stress, where I had been I had been 
stationed for many weeks. 

The King, who stood with both hands deeply ensconced in the ample side- 
pockets of his pegtop trousers of the period, then asked several questions in 
rapid succession. Was the Hannibal considered a handsome ship? Had 
she any rifle guns on board? Had the French ships rifle cannon? How 
many ships of the line had England in the Mediterranean? Was the J/arl- 
borough as handsome a ship as the Bretagne? Were they both three-deckers ? 
Were the English screw-ships as good as the French screw-ships ? 

Having given his Majesty to understand that there were no rifle guns in the 
English ships, but that there were a few in each French ship; that the English 
fleet mustered fifteen screw-ships of the line, and more than double that 
number of frigates and smaller classes of vessels, all propelled by steam, which 
was a force greater than had ever been previously sent into the Mediterranean 
during a time of peace; that the Marlborough and Bretagne were both three- 
deckers of equal beauty; and that the French screw-ships were on a par with 
those of England; a dead silence ensued. 

This was painful to every one. It had lasted certainly several minutes, 
when Mr. Elliot came to my relief by mentioning to the King that I was 
desirous of the honour of presenting the captains and officers of the squadron 
to his Majesty. This was accordingly done. 

The little tit-bits of historical portraiture which we have just given, 
are decidedly the most attractive parts of Admiral Mundy’s volume. 
There are, however, but few of such, and all the rest is a mere log- 
book. Nevertheless, though not pleasant reading throughout, the blue 
volume—the book is dressed, of course, in the official colour of Her 
Majesty’s navy—is not without its value, as illustrating a portion of 
modern history as yet very insufliciently known. In all his grand 
interviews with foreign generals and ambassadors, Sir Rodney Mundy, 
as he states himself, dwelt much upon the ‘ moral influence” which 
Great Britain wished to exercise upon Italian affairs; and it may be 
that posterity is curious to ask, how it came to pass that this myste- 
rious power never made itself felt otherwise than in the shape of 
some * fifteen screw ships of the line, and more than double that 
number of frigates.” It seems all but impossible to explain the 
whole concurrence of important events on Sir Rodney Mundy’s 
favourite principle, ‘It so happened.” So it did, indeed; but who 
pulled the strings of the marionette theatre, on which the gallant 
admiral, with a hundred other equally important or unimportant per- 
sonages, played their parts so stately and so well-dressed, is a question 
which will have to be settled some other day. ‘Thus all Europe is 
silent at the present moment, for a tremendous political game 
continues to be played by unknown gamblers, threatening to upset 
the peace and security of the world. “ Rouge et noir,” the roulette 
keeps on whirling, with “Italy,” “Greece,” ‘ Poland,” ‘“ Sweden,” 
“ France,” “ America,” * Clrcassia,” and ‘ Turkey,” written on the 
boards. It is useless to ask Sir Rodney Mundy who are the real players. 











Composition and Punctuation, Gc. ; for the Use of the Artisan and Mechanic. 
By Justixy Brenan. Twelfth edition. (Virtue Brothers and Co. 12mo. 
pp. 119.)—For the matter of that Mr. Brenan might as well address him- 
self to the merchant, banker, and member of Parliament, as to the artisan 
and mechanic, who sin as little in composition and punctuation as do 
their betters. It is maintained by some punctuators that the comma and 
full point are all that is needful in punctuation. Dashes, parentheses, 
brackets, colons, and semicolons belong only to those who cannot express 
themselves clearly, and who make use of them as a lame man makes 
use of crutches—to sustain his perpendicular. The issue of a twelfth 
me shows, however, that Mr. Brenan’s little work has been found 
useful. 





UNPROTECTED BELGRAVINA. 
Lispings from Low Latitudes ; or, Extracts from the Journal of the 

Hon. Impulsia Gushington. London: John Murray. pp. 98. 
rYVHIS PRETTILY PRINTED and very handsomely got-up jeu 

d’esprit will serve for an admirable illustration of the kind of 
humour which is popular among ‘“‘the upper ten thousand.” It is, 
perhaps, neither very witty nor very humorous, and a very particular 
critic might, perhaps, find a point or so to object to in the interests 
of refinement. What then? ‘Ihe admirers of ‘ Lord Dundreary ” 
and of “* Lady Audley’s Secret ” (and we presume that it must have been 
“the upper ten thousand ” who filled a respectable majority of Mr. 
Buckstone’s stalls, and who have consumed a very respectable share 
of Miss Braddon’s eight editions), require their fun to be seasoned 
with something a little more pungent than Attic salt ; and as we are 
assured that a very large number of copies of these ** Lispings from 
Low Latitudes” has been sold, in spite of the by no means inconsiderable 
price at which it has been issued, we must conclude that it has that 
within it which suits the taste of the readers for whom it was in- 
tended, and that that taste does not condemn even such scenes as we 
found represented at Plate IV., where the Hon. Impulsia Gushington 
and her maid are combating anything but successfully with the 
maladie de mer on board the P. and O. steamer. 

In a few prefatory lines signed ‘ Dufferin,” the reader is told that 
the delay in the appearance of the work (which was announced to 
appear last Christmas) arose from the circumstance that ‘‘ the Author 
and Artist ” sustained about that time ‘a severe affliction.” ‘* Cir- 
cumstance,” adds his Lordship, ** have now induced me to sanction its 
appearance.” Should we be rash in concluding from this piece of 
intrinsic evidence, as well as from outer rumour, that the aforesaid 
** Anthor and Artist ” is Lady Dufferin herself? 

The Hon. Impulsia Gushington, the heroine of the story, is, accord- 
ing to her own description of herself (verbal as well as pictorial), a 
maiden blessed with a genteel competence, a romantic disposition, and a 
greater share of years than unmarried ladies usually like to confess to 
the possession of. Indeed, if we are to judge from the frontispiece 
(which represents a fine bird of the anserine genus taking to the water 
of the Nile, with a pork-pie hat and feather upon its head, and a view 
of the Pyramids in the distance), or whether we take the final tableau 
of the interesting virgin’s adventures (which represents her simpering 
upon a sofa, and receiving the fulsome adulation of acertain M. Rata- 
plan, whose views are evidently not uninfluenced by the prospect of her 
snug little fortune in the funds), in either case we are led to imagine that 
the ‘Author and Artist” wishes us to infer that the Honourable 
Impulsia is something of an old goose. Be that as it may, the roman- 
tically-disposed spinster is induced by the perusal of “ Eothen” and 
the advice of Sir Merlin Merrivale, her valued friend and physician, 
to travel abroad. ‘ Eéthen,” which in her opinion is “ a delightful 
book,” determines the direction of her journey. It must be the East, 
the country of Romance; so the Honourable Impulsia goes to bed, 
and dreams “ that, mounted on an ostrich, I was careering over the 
boundless sands of Arabia, with the author by my side! What a 
fascinating being he must be! [alluding to Mr. Kinglake]. Simple, 
earnest, full of reverential feeling and mild enthusiasm! [What will 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon say to this ?] he has taken complete pos- 
session of my imagination. 1 know by instinct what his personal 
appearance must be: dark, with the rich bronze of travel on his 
manly cheek, wild masses of raven hair, and flashing eyes of jet! 
Something Manfredy and Corsairish in expression, perhaps, but mel- 
lowed and softened, no doubt, by the gentle influences of a more ornate 
civilisation.” To be sure, the Hon. Impulsia soon learns that Mr. 
Kinglake is not dark, and that he is married ; but this romantic flight 
will serve to give an idea of the key-note to which her raptures are 
attuned. 

To carry out an intention once formed follows with this lady with 
the rapidity of cause and effect. She endeavours, but in vain, to in- 
duce her butler Corkscrew and her maid Minikin to accompany her. 
The former faithful creature cannot be induced to quit the cellar of 
which he has so long been the guardian for regions where sideboards 
are scarce, and port wine all but unknown; moreover, finding his 
mistress unable to promise him a proper pantry and steward’s room 
on board the Nile boats, or even the necessary comfort of “a second 
table in the servants’ hall,” he flatly refuses to quit Brook-street for 
the sake of “‘ going a wild-goose chase in a dabyer, without so much 
as a regular wine-cellar, let alone pantry, among pelicans and croco- 
diles.” Miss Minikin does venture as far as Alexandria, suffering 
unheard-of tortures on board the Peninsular and Oriental steamer ; 
but on landing in Egypt, the notion of “riding into a respectable 
town on one of them ’ere ridiculous animals, with one of them bare- 
legged cannibals a-hanging on by his tail” (as she is pleased to describe 


the donkeys and donkey-drivers of the Egyptian Liverpool) proves too 
much for her; so she is sent back again by the next steamer to rejoin 
Mr. Corkscrew in Brook-street. 

From that moment, the follies and consequent misfortunes of the 
romantic and not too wise Impulsia, grow from bad to worse. Con- 
trary to the advice of more experienced judges, she selects a Greek 
dragoman, “a noble-looking being in full Albanian costume,” who 
realises her notion ** of what Lord Byron must have been in the first 
flush of his romantic manhood.” In spite of his ‘‘ grand head,” 
“‘ classic profile,” and “fine martialfattitudes,” Dimitri turns out a 





| terrible cheat, and the Hon. Impulsia is fortunate in getting rid of 
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him before she quits Cairo. After this, she engages no more drago- 
men; but happening to fall in with the MacFishy family, she joins 
them in their tour up the Nile, without knowing anything more of 
them than this: ‘* The husband is silent and abstracted, but with much 
of the dry and ‘pawkie’ humour of his country. He recalls to my 
mind some of those delightful characters that figure on the graphic 
page of the Great Northern Magician. Richard Monyplies 
and Baillie Jarvie come with irresistible force to my recollection as 
I gaze upon his astute yet benignant countenance. Mrs. 
MacFishy is a most excellent motherly creature—perhaps not 
refined in appearance or manners, but full of good humour and kind- 
liness.” After the former adventures of the Hon. Impulsia, the reader 
will not be surprised to hear that her compact with the MacFishy 
family tends to anything but her advantage. Not to put too fine a 
point upon it, the excellent Mrs. MacFishy seems to have been a 
little fond of filling herself with something stronger than ‘* good 
humour and kindliness,” whilst the fellow-countryman of Baillie 
Nichol Jarvie displayed a more than usual amount of “ pawkiness” in 
the dexterity with which he swindled the fair spinster out of her loose 
cash. ‘The rapacity and vulgarity of these people become at last too 
apparent even for the much-enduring Impulsia, although MacFishy did 
indeed make her believe that ‘“* provisions were unsually dear on the 
Nile; that eggs vary from a shilling to eighteenpence a piece, which 
seems very preposterous, considering they are so seldom fresh; and 
that goats’ milk is sold at about half-a-guinea a pint! I often 
wonder (comments the spinster with much simplicity) how the 
poorer inhabitants of the country can manage to exist at this 
rate; but Mr. MacFishy informs me that their food consists 
principally of dates and dandelions, with an occasional doum 
palm-nut, and a ragoit of grasshoppers when in season.” 

The Hon. Impulsia has a scene with the MacFishys, and the part- 
nership is dissolved. This time she resolves to be independent, and 
takes Arabs and two camels for the conveyance of herself and her 
baggage. At first, her experience is delightfnlly romantic, and her 
journey begins to be all that her fancy painted it; but this phase is 
but of brief duration. Her own camel runs away with her, and de- 
posits her ** bruised indeed and shaken, but sound and whole in limb, 
upon a heap of drifted sand.” The other camel, which carried her 
luggage, is heard of no more. Taking advantage of her slumbers, 
the Arabs rob her of her dress, and the fair Impulsia finds herself in 
a remote Arab village, with no more elaborate costume than her stays 
and underclothing, surmounted by one of those incongruous anomalies, 
acage crinoline. Here is a pretty predicament for a young—well, an 
old young lady, who has a house in Brook-street, and a butler, and a 
lady’s-maid. ‘The tableau which represents Impulsia as she appeared 
before the sheikh of the village in this deplorable plight, is a pitiable 
one. Certes, we do not read in the countenance of the grave old 
Mussulman the slightest wish to impress the fair Frank for his hareém. 
Thanks to her powers of persuasion, but also to the value 
of a handsome pair of earrings, Impulsia prevails upon the 
sheikh to let her have a greasy old second-hand Abbah, 
which he himself wore ; and, dressed in this extraordinary costume 
and astride of a donkey, Impulsia turns herself once more to the 
haunts of the civilized. The picture (Plate XVI.) which represents 
her in this plight, with the sheikh in the background, holding up the 
** cage” for inspection, and meditating how to convert it into a hen- 
coop, is one of the most humorous in the book. Her troubles, how- 
ever, do not end here, for she falls in with an Irish couple, one Major 
and Mrs. O’Whacker, who offer to play for her the part of the Good 
Samaritan at a cheap rate. The O’Whackers know perfectly well 
what they are about, and the Major, when they get back to Cairo, 
soon contrives to wheedle a hundred pounds out of the spinster’s 
pocket. The last of the unprotected fundholder’s adventures is that 
with M. Rataplan—a gentleman who has ‘‘a manly form, more robust 
than slender,” and who embodies in the eyes of the romantic 
Impulsia “the chivalrous image of the Chevalier Bayard.” Although 
the family of this gentleman is described as belonging to ‘the old 
noblesse,” and although he ‘almost seemed to regret” the fact, when he 
learnt to his surprise of Impulsia’s little fortune, we must confess that 
we shrewdly suspect him to be a fit companion for the Dimitris, the 
MacFishys, the Arabs, the O’ Whackers, and othercrocodiles of the Nile, 
by whom the unprotected daughter of Belgravia had been victimised. 
Let us hope that she escaped safely from his clutches and returned to 
enjoy the comfortable miseries of single blessedness under the superin- 
tendence of Corkscrew and the independent Miss Minikin. It is 
some trial to our feelings that the ‘‘Author and Artist” leaves the 
denouément somewhat in doubt, albeit there is a postscript by the 
editor which leads us partly to suppose that the Hon. Impulsia did not 
become Madame Rataplan, nce Gushington. 

To sum up the literary and artistic merit of this pleasant little 
comic sketch-book of Eastern travel, we may say that it is neither 
very much better nor very much worse than dozens of similarly comic 
jeux @esprit which returning travellers circulate among their friends, 
who derive a vast deal of amusement from them, albeit first-class 
publishers are not often induced to undertake their introduction to the 
public. Few travellers return without making some observations 
which are worth repeating ; and those who have a sense of the 
humorous enjoy plenty of opportunity for noting the absurdities in 
which their fellow-countrymen and countrywomen indulge directly 
they get beyond those boundaries of all the proprieties which, according 
to their ideas, usually consist of the shores of Albion. We have no 








doubt that the ‘“‘ Author and Artist” of this book has found her 
original Minikins, Dimitris, and MacFishys exactly as she has sketched 
them, only with this difference, that she has observed and been amused 
by the absurdities which she pourtrays, and has not been victimised by 
them. We do not say that the public is prepared for a run of such 
books as these ; but we can bear very well indeed to hear again from 
the Hon. Impulsia. 


BISHOP “BLOMFIELD. 


A Memoir of Bishop Blomfield. Edited by his Son, Arrren Brom- 
rietp, M.A. London: John Murray. 2 vols, pp. xil., 304; 
iii., 299. 

HE ECCLESIASTICAL PEEL, as the late Bishop of London 
was called, left upon his age as signal a mark in ecclesiastical 

matters as his political namesake in political matters. We do not 
mean to infer that amongst ages to come the name of Charles James 
Blomfield will be as popularly remembered as that of Robert Peel, 
but we believe that in the list of the hierarchy the Bishop of expe- 
diency will rank as high as the minister of expediency in the list of 
premiers. It is true that his inclination for what was expedient ex- 
posed him to scurrilous attacks in the newspapers as a trimmer, caused 
him to be accused of duplicity, avarice, cowardice, hypocrisy, and 
everything that is base ; and made him, to use his son’s words, “ the 
best-abused Bishop on the bench ; ” but it is a question whether any 
single Bishop since England had a hierarchy, ever showed such zeal 
for the improvement of those who perform the priestly offices, for the 
relief of that ‘spiritual destitution” which appalled him, and for 
the establishment of churches in neglected districts. 

If he did not succeed altogether in his magnificent scheme for 
building fifty temples where the poor might join in public worship, let 
Bethnal-green attest how great were his efforts, and let the ten houses 
of God there built under his auspices be a more glorious response to 
him who asks for a memorial of Bishop Blomfield than his monument 
in St. Paul’s; and yet he is ‘ the first Bishop of London who is com- 
memorated by a monument in the cathedral church of the diocese.” 
Nor is it only as an energetic prelate that Bishop Blomfield’s name 
will be favourably known to posterity, but wherever scholarship is 
appreciated it will we heard of also. His glossaries to Aschylus will 
not be forgotten so long as Greek literature continues to be culti- 
vated. His articles in the Edinburgh Review and the Museum 
Criticum, his literary quarrels with Butler, Burges, and Barker 
(O. T. N.), and his correspondence with Godfrey Hermann, have, 
perhaps, even now escaped the recollection of all except very few ; 
but so long as editions of Auschylus are published, so long his name 
must be kept in remembrance. ‘There is no doubt but that he treated 
his author with rather a high hand, but he inaugurated a style of 
editing and criticism superior to any before seen (leaving Porson out 
of the question) in England. 

The public career of the late Bishop has been already sketched 
very accurately by Dr. Biber: we have it here attached to his private 
life and illustrated by his own language in his letters. The son has, 
wherever it was possible, allowed the father to speak for himself, and 
we think that a candid reader of this memoir will not fail to be imbued 
with a very high opinion of the late Bishop’s abilities, attainments, 
energy, and character; he was without doubt the most prominent 
figure in his day upon the episcopal bench. Still, one is impressed 
with an idea that he was a temporal rather than a spiritual Bishop. 
Ambition, by which the angels fell according to the poet, appears to 
have ruled him from his earliest days, and a desire for the good things 
of this world, was by no means to seek in him. Ie expresses in one 
of his letters an intention of not allowing Mr. Bennett, of St. Barnabas 
notoriety, to become a martyr, and we hope we do no injustice to the 
late Bishop’s memory, when we say that we trace in his life no indica- 
tion that he would have himself become a martyr, or even have 
sacrificed his earthly comforts for the sake of rendering service to his 
order. ‘In persecutions” he would have been quite willing 
to emulate St. Paul, but we cannot help thinking he would 
have declined the ‘“‘hunger and thirst”; in fact, from the date 
of his ordination we fancy we detect in him a decided bias 
towards “the main chance.” He accepted the poverty-stricken 
bishopric of Chester, and worked to purify his diocese as a Hercules to 
cleanse the Augean stables ; but then he would not have accepted it, 
we are led to infer, unless his Bishopsgate living had been continued to 
him in commendam. And in the same spirit he appears to us to have 
acted through life. He did his work exceedingly well, but he 
undoubtedly considered the labourer worthy of his hire, and expected 
high wages. We have no objection to make, from a worldly point of 
view, to this. It is the modern system; society indorses it, and nearly 
all men are influenced by it—at any rate they do not become bishops 
if they are not; but it has a tendency to make one regard a bishop as 
little less sacrosanct that a successful cotton-spinner or novel-writer. 
The lawn sleeves are more suggestive of one who is, than of one who 
is not, ** greedy of filthy lucre.” Much as we admire the late Bishop 
of London, we cannot but conclude, from the perusal of his life, that 
regardlessness of temporalities was not the distinguishing trait of his 
character, and that he would not have considered (as one of his pre- 
decessors is said to have done) thirty pounds ‘‘satis viatici ad ccclum.” 

Charles James Blomfield was the son of a schoolmaster at Bury St. 
Edmund’s. He was born on the 29th of May, 1786, and died on the 
5th of August, 1857. He received his earliest education at his father’ 
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sckool; he was afterwards removed to Bury Grammar School, under 
Mr. Becher, and he went, at the age of eighteen, to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where his career was one of singular brilliancy. He was 
twice married; he had six children, of whom only one survived 
infancy, by his first wife, and eleven, of whom one died in infancy, 
by his second. His Church preferment ran in the following order :— 
curacy of Chesterford, living of Quarrington, rectory of Dunton, 
living of Chesterford together with Tuddenham, in Suffolk; rectory 


of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate; archdeaconry of Colchester, bishopric of 


Chester, see of London, which he was enabled, by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, to resign, and did resign, in 1856. It is but fair, after the re- 
marks we have made, to say that the late Bishop, at the same time, 
cave up two-thirds of his income. 

~ Mr. Blomfield enlivens his memoir with several anecdotes, of which 
one or two are too amusing to be omitted from our notice : 


Of his life at Chesterford, Bishop Blomfield used often to relate the following 
anecdote:—Walking over one Sunday to his duty at Little Chesterford, he 
found on his arrival that he had forgotten to bring his sermon with him. It 
was too late to return; so, for the first and only time in his life, he preached 
ex tempore, taking for his text the first verse of the fifty-third Psalm, ‘* The 
fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” Being anxious to know how he 
had seemed to succeed in an unaccustomed effort, he asked one of the congre- 
gation on coming out, how he had liked the sermon. ‘ Well, Mr. Blomfield,” 
replied the man, “I liked the sermon well enough; but I can’t say I agree 
with you; J think there be a God.” 

Another Chesterford reminiscence was the answer of a school-boy, who, being 
asked what was meant in the Catechism by succouring his father and mother, 
replied promptly, “‘ Giving on ’em milk.” h ; 

A saying of Sydney Smith’s has been preserved, humorously illustrative 
of the view which he took of Bishop Blomfield’s character. The Bishop had 
been bitten by a dog in the calf of the leg, and, fearing possible hydrophobia in 
consequence, he went, with characteristic promptitude, to have the injured 
piece of flesh cut out by a surgeon before he returned home. ‘Two or three on 
whom he called were not at home; but, at last, the operation was effected by 
the eminent surgeon, Mr. Keate. The same evening the Bishop was to have 
dined with a party where Sydney Smith was a guest. Just before dinner, 
a note arrived, saying that he was unable to keep his engagement, a dog having 
rushed out from the crowd and bitten him in the leg. When this note was read 
aloud to the company, Sydney Smith’s comment was, ‘J should like to hear the 
dog’s account of the story.” 

When this accident occurred to him, Bishop Blomfield happened to be 
walking with Dr. D’Oyly, the Rector of Lambeth. A lady of strong Protestant 
principles, mistaking Dr. D’Oyly for Dr. Doyle, said that she considered it was 
a judgment upon the Bishop for keeping such company. 

We have no hesitation in saying that both Churchmen and laymen 
will read these two volumes with pleasure ; and, for ourselves, if we 
have erred in our estimate of the late Bishop, we have done so with- 
out malice prepense: we have a sincere admiration for his high 
qualities ; as a scholar, as a speaker, as a conscientious workman, and 
as a vigilant overseer, we respect his memory; but we were con- 
strained to believe, from the evidence of his own acts and language, 
that he was not at all disposed to go his pilgrimage in his Master’s 
cause without “ purse or scrip.” 








A POLITICAL MISSION TO AFGHANISTAN. 
Journal of a Political Mission to Afghanistan, in 1857, under Major 
(now Colonel) Lumsden ; with an Account of the Country and People. 
By H. W. Bettew, Medical Officer to the Mission. With Hight 

Illustrations. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. S8vo. pp. 496. 

N 1841-2 Afghanistan acquired a world-wide notoriety by reason 

of what was then going on at Kabul; but from that time till 
1857 it was almost shut out of the world, so that little is really known 
of the physical features of the country, its productions, and the 
different races of its inhabitants. But in the year 1857 its ruler and 
people again became the subjects of amicable relations with the 
British Government in India, and Mr. Bellew formed part of the staff 
of a mission to Afghanistan, the results of which, as far as his own 
observations extended, are given in this interesting volume. It is 
divided into two parts—one devoted to the country and people, the 
other to the proceedings of the mission, giving minute details of all 
that came under the eye of the author. We shall not enter into any 
political matters in noticing this work further than to give Mr. Bel- 
lew’s statements respecting the probable future of the country he has 
so graphically described. He expresses his conviction, in a preface 
written in March last year, that the hope of tranquillity in Afgha- 
nistan was fast ebbing away, as age and infirmity daily lessen the 
authority of Dost Mohammed Khan—*“ that extraordinary ruler, who, 
partly through the influence of bis former relations with the British 
in India, but mostly through his wonderful firmness, sagacity, and 
statecraft, has managed to control and govern a notoriously-turbulent 
nation for the last twenty years with credit to himself and benefit to 
his subjects.” ‘The aspect of affairs at Kabul is said to be most 
ominous, the accounts then arriving at Peshawar conveying some idea 
of the court intrigues and dissensions which were rife among the 
Amir’s sons and the chiefs of the country, and as indicating, at the 
same time, the violence of the storm that will follow as soon as the 
present ruler is removed from the scene of his power and usefulness. 
How far Mr. Bellew’s predictions are being, or are likely to be, 
fulfilled we will not now inquire, but pass on to some notice of his 
account of Afghanistan in general. 

Afehanistan is not the name which its inhabitants themselves give 
to the country ; but they call it “* Witayat,” or native country ; and 
there are also two other terms employed to designate different por- 
tions of territory, namely, * Kabul” or ** Kabulistan,” including all 














the mountainous region north of Ghazni and Sufaid Koh, and 
“‘ Khorassin” or ‘ Zabulistan,” embracing the extensive tract of 
country stretching southward and westward, and bordering on the 
confines of Persia. These two countries together constitute the ter- 
ritory of Afghanistan, or country of the Afghans, in contradistinction 
to its political limits as a kingdom, which are subject to variation. 
Within these boundaries the country presents almost every variety of 
geographical formation and variation of climate. In Kabul are found 
as predominating features of scenery, lofty pine-clad and snow-capped 
mountains, which inclose luxuriant valleys and glens, watered in 
every direction by numberless mountain-streams, and profusely rich 
in a variety of vegetable productions, especially of fruits and corn, 
But in Khorissin the characteristic features are low ranges of bare 
rocky hills skirting elevated sandy or gravelly plateaux, where culti- 
vation is but slenderly carried on. ‘The climate, of course, is as 
diverse as the geographical features of the country ; for at Kabul and 
Ghazni the winters are generally severe, while at Kandahar and the 
south-western portions of the country they are mild. In the former 
districts the hot rays of summer are tempered by cool breezes from 
the adjacent snow-clad mountains, and by the south-cast monsoon, 
which, after its long course from the sea over Hindustan, here 
exhausts itself in clouds and occasional showers. But, on the other 
hand, Khorissan suffers terribly in the summer season. The hot winds 
are in themselves sufliciently oppressive, but they are made more so 
by the dense clouds of dust which they raise everywhere. The 
intensity of the heat is also increased by radiation from bare rocks 
and a dry sandy soil; whilst the country, unreached by the monsoon, 
is not favoured with any regular supplies of rain to cool the air or to 
moisten the parched ground. 

The natural productions of Afghanistan’ are as varied as the sur- 
face of the country. There can be no doubt that its mountains 
abound in mineral wealth, although they remain at present unex- 
plored. Ores of iron and lead are known to exist, and recently a 
gold mine has been discovered in the neighbourhood of Kandahar. 
Coal also has been found in various places. The vegetable produc- 
tions are numerous, some being of the tropical kinds found on the 
plains of India, some common to European countries, and others 
peculiar to Afghanistan. Wheat, barley, maize, millet, and rice 
abound ; also several kinds of lentils and pulse, and in some localities 
the sugar-cane and the date. Cotton is grown for home use; and 
tobacco is extensively raised, that produced at Kandahar being highly 
esteemed, and an article of export. Fruits are abundant, as the 
apple, pear, almond, apricot, quince, plum, cherry, pomegranate, 
grape, fig, and mulberry ; and great care is bestowed on their cul- 
ture, by which they have been brought to a degree of perfection in- 
ferior only to those produced in England ; and in their fresh and dried 
state they are exported in immense quantities. he principal animals 
are herses, camels, and sheep; horses and sheeps’ wool being ex- 
ported. ‘The camel and sheep constitute the main wealth of the 
nomad tribes of the country, together with cows, buffaloes, and goats. 
Birds abound, and among them are the golden eagle, and many 
species of the hawk family. Several kinds of the latter are trapped, 
and trained for falconry, which is a favourite amusement of the 
Afehans, in whose hands the sport has been brought to great perfec- 
tion. The birds are taught to strike at all sorts of game—water- 
fowl, as well as the bustard, partridge, &c.; and even to tackle the 
ravine-deer, on whose horns they perch, and buffet the head with 
their wings, thus checking the course of the deer till the hounds 
come up. 

The people of Afehanistan are of various races and languages, the 
Afghans and the Tajik being numerically the ‘most powerful. The 
latter are supposed to be the ancient Persians, and the original 
possessors of that part of the country where they are found. Like 
the Afghans, they are a very fine athletic race, and have mostly fair 
complexions. But the former differ from them in most other par- 
ticulars. ‘The Afghan nation consists of two great and antagonistic 
classes, in reference to their natural predilections and habits of life. 
There are the nomads, or those who lead an erratic life, migrating 
with their families and flocks in search of pasture; and the fixed 
population, or those who live in large communities, have settled 
abodes, and cultivate the soil, or pursue other occupations of a fixed 
nature. Of these different races into which the Afghans are divided, 
Mr. Bellew gives full descriptions, of a highly interesting kind, on 
which we cannot enter. His general character of this people is not 
in their favour, certain good qualities, of course, excepted. As before 
said, they are remarkably handsome and athletic, with fair com- 
plexions, flowing beards, and highly aquiline features. Their limbs 
are muscular, and they can endure great hardships in their own 
country. Among themselves they are humorous and convivial, un- 
happily descending to debauchery. ‘They are proud of their 
nationality, vain, bigoted in religious matters, revengeful of real or 
imaginary injuries, avaricious and penurious in the extreme, prone to 
deception, and wanting in courage and perseverance. They can 
assume a frankness and affability of manner, which, joined to their 
apparent hospitality, is very apt to deceive strangers. ‘They are, more- 
over, by nature and profession, a race of robbers, and never fail to 
practice this peculiarly national calling on any and every available op- 
portunity. Though bigoted, they are yet tolerant of other creeds which 
do not interfere with their own. They are Mussulmans, and observe 
all the fasts, festivals, and other religious ceremonies appertaining to 
the Mohammedan religion, and especially those incumbent on the 
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Sunni sect. But besides these, they observe some religious customs 
which savour of Hebrew origin. 

The costume of the people is very graphically given by Mr. Bellew, 
especially that of the women. The dress of the higher classes of 
females consists of a fine muslin or silk shirt, worn over a short and 
close-fitting under-shirt, resembling a banian or vest. The outer shirt 
is very loose about the body, and has wide sleeves, like those worn by 
the men. It is worn outside the trousers, which are of silk, and of 
very ample proportion, almost “ outvying crinoline,” says Mr. Bellew, 
**in the amplitude of their folds.” The women are tattooed, more or 
less, with indigo, like the men. Their complexion is very fair, some- 
times even rosy, though more usually a pale sallow colour prevails. 
The features are generally handsome, and, like those of the men, have 
a Jewish cast, “and their fascinating glances are enhanced by the use 
of pigments, which impart to the eyes a peculiar charm and capti- 
vating lustre, mixed with a spark of diablerie when their owner is 
animated, which are considered essentials in the qualities of a beautiful 
woman, and objects of admiration to the sex generally.” But we 
must stop. It is only a very slight idea we can give of the contents 
of the volume, but we can assure our readers it is full of interest 
regarding a large and important Oriental nation. 


THE ABBEY OF EVESHAM. 


Chronicon Abbatie de Evesham. Edited by Witt1am Duxn Macray 
M.A. Published by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. London: Longmans. pp. xlix. 394. 

fPHE BEAUTIFUL VALE OF EVESHAM, with the Avon fto 

deck and fertilise its soil, was not likely to escape the hungry 
eye of a saint in search of a monastery. No wonder, then, that 
with watering mouth St. Egwin “ concupiverat” the place, “ quia 
modernis Eveshamia appellatur.” We may not believe the reason 
given for his concupiscence ‘ quia ibi clavem in aquam projecerat” 

(the key with which he had locked his fetters, and which he recovered 

miraculously from the belly of a fish in the Tiber, if he had not been 

wise enough to have two keys made criginally), but we firmly believe 
the concupiscence. On the spot, then, whence he had thrown 

away the key, he founded (having obtained from King Ethelred a 

grant of the land) the subsequently famous Abbey of Evesham. Its 

charter is dated a.p. 714; and it is a chronicle of events which con- 
cerned that abbey, its founder, its abbots, and its brethren from 

A.D, 690 to a.p. 1418, which Mr. Macray has, very ably as appears to 

us, edited. There are several accounts of the history and antiquities 

of Evesham extant, of which the best known are, we should suppose, 

Mr. Tindall’s and Mr, May’s, the latter being considerably more 

modern and more correct; but this ‘‘Chronicon” is now for the 

first time printed. It is, of course, in Latin, and it is the work of 
three different hands, or rather three different writers are concerned 
in it, to wit, Prior Dominic ; Dean, Sacrist, Prior, and ultimate Abbot 

Thomas de Marleberge; and an anonymous continuer of the latter’s 

labours, For though Brother Dominic was requested, as he informs 

us by his brethren to write for them the life of St. Egwin, and though 
he undertook it with avidity, such was the obedient brother’s pro- 
lixity, grandiloquence, and general faultiness of style, that they were 
obliged to ask Brother Thomas, for the reputation of their 
abbey, and for their own comfort in reading, to be kind enough 
to abridge it. We may say therefore that, with the exception 
of the introduction to the “First Book,” the ‘Chronicle’ is 
the work of only two hands. The “Chronicle” is divided into 
three books, of which the first two are occupied with the rather 
wearisome story of the life and miracles of St. Egwin, who appears, 
even after death, to have watched jealously over the interests of his 
abbey, or rather of its inhabitants, and to have interposed miraculously 
in behalf of their worldly advantage upon several occasions. Those 
persons particularly who claimed Jand held by the abbey had no 
chance of success even by availing themselves, as they did, according 
to the chronicler, of perjury. A singular accident befel a cunning 
peasant who laid claim to a portion of the saint’s land: “ At length,” 
says the chronicler, “the peasant was obliged to have recourse to the 
oath. He had taken some mould from home, and filled his shoes 
with it, that he might safely swear he stood on his own ground. 
O truly peasantish (I do not say cunning, but) folly, or perhaps 
the proper term for it will be peasantish cunning. He thought per- 
chance that the cheating which lurked in the mould could escape the 
notice of God; but even in the shoe God detected the peasant’s 
cheating. For when the peasant himself stretched forth his hand to 
the relics [of St. Egwin] to swear, he got struck by some accident 

[nescio quo casu percussus] on the head with the iron hook which he 

carried in his hand, and suddenly fell dead to the ground; and by : 

shameful death, but such an one as beseemed him, lost before the eyes 
of all his life, as well as the saint’s land.” Accidents are said to 
happen in the best regulated families, & fortiori might they happen in 

the family of monks at Evesham, which was occasionally very ill- 

regulated. And herein is the chief value of this “‘ Chronicle,” that 

from the ‘* Third Book” one is able to learn a great deal about the 
interior life of a monastery. It is true that monastic life and monastic 
manners have been a favourite subject with novel writers, and even 
more weighty authors, but their representations have been generally 
tinged either by romance or party-feeling, whereas here we have an 
autobiographical sketch written by one who seems to have gone 











through every grade, from simple monk to mitred abbot. From his 
account it is pretty evident that— 

They sung and they laughed 

And the rich wine quaffed, 

And they lived on the daintiest cheer. 
could not have applied to the monks of Evesham, at any rate i the 
days when Roger Norreys was abbot. ‘‘Per multos enim dies, quorum 
numerum non memoriter teneo, in solo pane et aqua, ob defectum 
pulmentorm et quorumlibet aliorum ciborum et cerevisie [beer], vitam 
duximus in refectorio. Panis autem qui nos pascebat swpe talis erat 
de quo etiam minimi servientes abbatis edere recusabant, quum ipse 
et servientes sui pane peroptimo et aliis cibis delicatissimis reficeren- 
tur.” A “merrier crew” might have been ‘found elsewhere” under 
Roger Norreys’ régime. Moreover, the brethren were forced to remain 
in the infirmary for want of frocks or cowls, or other regulation- 

; PSs 
garments, which they most of them lacked, ‘‘as you can see, said 
Marleberge, when he accused the abbot before the Pope’s legate, 
° e . r eee 
Nor was this their worst extreme; for, continues Brother Thomas: 
“ Pater sancte, quum secundum traditionem nostram non liceat nobis 
absque femoralibus missas celebrare et multi ex nobis eodem careant 
vestimento, ob defectum eorum multorum sacramentorum celebratio 
; a : ‘ , 

est omissa, quorum numerum propter multitudinem ignoro.” What 
added to the pang, was the fact that the abbot himself lived in all 
manner of luxury, and even—proh! pudor—unchastity, as testify the 
following words of Marleberge: 

* Solet igitur, pater sancte, abbas noster publice et manifeste, nobis viden- 
tibus et aliis thalamum suum ingredientibus, mulierculas suas in thalamo suo a 
mane usque ad vesperam retinere, et etiam sstivo tempore, aliis post prandium 
recedentibus, remanserunt cum eo per totam meridiem sols muliercule cum 
puero qui ostium thalami custodiebat. Unde maxime scandalizati sumus, 
quum hora illa honestius et secretius quam nocturna, si fieri possit, a nobis in 
dormitorio cum summo silentio observari consueverit. Percunctantibus etiam 
nobis cum summa diligentia an ad vesperam recederent, hoc nequaquam 
aliquando perscrutari poteramus, sed in crastino hora qua abbas surgere con- 
sueverat se@pius exdem ibi reperte sunt, et hoc swpissime non occulte sed palam 
et impudenter facere consuevit. Et (quod magis dolendum est) hoc non tantum 
de illis et illis solutis”—et nominavi sex— sed etiam de illis matrimonialiter 
illis viris copulatis” et expressi nomina duarum—* facere consuevit ; quarum 
unam ipse nuptui dedit cuidam consanguineo suo infra tertium consanguinitatis 
gradum ei conjuncto, qui et eorum tantz nequitia consentiens uxorem suam ad 
abbatem etiam nocturnis horis ducere et ab eo reducere consuevit. Et (quod 
magis stupendum est et formidandum) etiam cum sanctimonialibus manifestius 
hee agere solet”—et nominavi tres—‘ sub specie religionis culpam tegens, 
quasi opus pietatis esset, ut ipse dicere consuevit, tales specialius quasi in loco 
honestiori et digniori lateri suo in mensa et colloquio jungere, sicut consueyerunt 
beatus Benedictus et beata Scholastica soror ejus facere; quod minime solum 
cum sola, sicut facere abbas consuevit, beatum Benedictum fecisse credo, quamvis 
tanta propinquitas et personarum sanctitas et collocutionis raritas omnem 
suspicationem in illis debeat abolere.” 


And the culmination of all was the mockery of their wants exhibited 
in his conduct towards his chaplain, to whom, for the celebration of 
mass he was wont to lend his own breeches, to be returned after service 
(‘* quum missam celebrasset restituenda”). 

It is satisfactory to know that sentence of deposition was pro- 
nounced upon this dissolute abbot, whom by the way the reader of 
* Beauties of England and Wales” will find described, we need hardly 
say erroneously, as the successor, in 1213, of Thomas de Marleberge, 
seeing that Marleberge succeeded Randulf (the successor of Norreys) 
in 1229. Itis not so much a matter of congratulation to know that the 
abbey of Evesham was at last ‘‘declared free for ever from all episcopal 
interterence,” although Marleberge fainted for joy upon hearing of 
it. However Nemesis appeared in the person of Henry VIIL., the 
abbey became the property of the King, and now but few vestiges of 
that goodly heritage remain. 

There is some discrepancy between the amounts given by Mr. May, 
and Mr. Macray’s authority (in Appendix II.) of the Evesham Abbey 
revenues at the time of the suppression. The former says,‘ 18291. 10s.,” 
the latter, “* verus et annuus valor monasterii de Evesham taz-etur per 
commissarios domini regis Henrici VIII. [anno] 27, tam in tempora- 
libus quam spiritualibus per annum, ultra omnes deductiones, 1173. 
12s. 10d.” Probably the words in italics explain the difference. 
Not only on this but on many points it will be diverting and in- 
structive for whosoever has time and antiquarian tendency enough to 
compare this ‘‘ Chronicle” with Mr. May’s very careful ‘* History of 
Evesham.” For ourselves we must now conclude with thanks to Mr. 
Macray for his useful Glossary. 





Grammar of English Grammars; or Advanced Manual of English Grammar 
and Language, Critically and Historically considered, with numerous exercises. 
By Jacos Lowres. (Longman and Co. 12mo. pp. 318.)—We com- 
mend this work to the attention of teachers and preceptors. There is much 
novelty and originality in its arrangement, and we are not sure whether it 
will not suggest to grammarians here and there that they have still 
something to learn in English grammar. To the mere school-boy it will 
present difficulties, to the schoolmaster it ought to present none. In the 
introductory portion of his work, where the author treats of the pro- 
gress of the English language, we think it is a pity that he should have 
printed his specimens in the Saxon characters. The eye has to be 


educated, and} well educated, before the analogy of Anglo-Saxons words 
and their modern representatives can be established. Nor are the trans- 
lations uniformly satisfactory. For example, “scippa tungla,” trans- 
lated “shining stars,” may be rendered “shaper of the moon.” 
The “Grammar of English Grammars” is suggestive, however, and 
deserves the consideration of all who are interested in teaching the 
language. 
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A MODERN ESSAYIST. 
Essays, Critical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous. By S. F, W1Lutams. 

London: William Freeman. pp. 312. 

N R. WILLIAMS is apparently a novice in authorship, gifted 

or smitten with an uncommon flux of words, and a strong 
desire to ape the worst peculiarities of Mr. Carlyle’s style. The 
author of “ Essays, Critical and Biographical,’ belongs, we should 
imagine, to what is now called “the ultra-liberal school of politics,” 
which seemingly consists in abuse of the bishops and the aristocracy, 
and indefinite appeals to a certain Spirit of benevolence who appears 
to be an enemy to every person with a whole coat to his back. Of 
course, this majestic Being, and all sublunary mortals whose hearts 
are enlarged by his inspiration, see with disgust “the stiff and 
starched priest, with his cold, cruel, merciless heart, which must have 
drunk the last drop of pride and scorn, of the scum and offscouring 
of society, pass by the beggar and helpless wounded, whom he 
noticed not, save with a contemptuous look. O you rigid formalist, 
I wonder how, from your high, serene, unreachable, and sham 
heaven, you could deign even to look on those two miserable 
things! Keep your eyes, man, keep your eyes to gaze for ever on the 
grandeur of your great faith without works. He saw the brow of 
toil branded by haughty wealth with a mark as curst as Cain’s, and 
the toilor treated as a vile outcast. He saw the divinest genius 
environed in the wretchedest destitution, gibbeted by arrogant power. 
He saw it spat upon by the illiterate aristocracy, whose only thought 
and care were parlour repose and abundance. He saw famine smiting 
the hearts of the down-trodden; saw it where the blossoms of love 
should be; saw it peopling the grave with bones; saw the graves 
watered with blood instead of tears; and he too wept tears of 
blood,” &c., &c. So carried away by his seve indignatio is Mr. 
Williams at times that he occasionally continues in this “ gory” strain 
without a single full stop for two or three pages (see pp. 176—178) ; 
and once, at least, presents his readers with four pages of breathless 
and stopless nonsense, as any curious reader may see for himself by 
turning to page 65. He gives, too—for the benefit, we suppose, of 
the ‘‘illiterate aristocracy” mentioned above—some very novel read- 
ings in English history; of which, perhaps, the most startling is 
that Charles I. executed twelve bishops on one scaffold. We give Mr. 
Williams’s own words (page 125): “Twelve bishops got up a pro- 
test against the conduct of Parliament; at once they were impeached 
for high treason, and executed at the Tower, and their heads fixed up 
to public scorn on the top of Temple Bar.” ‘This ‘* Samsonian” 
proceeding—to use a favourite term of the author—has been alto- 
gether omitted in ordinary histories, but is given here, probably for 
the benefit of some of “ those stiff and starched priests” whose por- 
traits have been so aptly drawn by Mr. Williams. 

In once respect the essayist deserves the commendation accorded 
by Horace to Homer. He does not vex his readers with preliminary 
discussions, or even detain them with a word of preface, but rushes 
at once in medias res.” ‘The first sentences of his book are pregnant 
ones: ‘* Few men think. Now and then there comes a master spirit, 
who stirs the ocean to its depths, and scatters pebbles and stones 
in their native beauty over its shore. There are ever those who pick 
up these stones and polish them; and next summer they shall adorn 
the pleasure-seekers on a gala-day.” 

If Mr. Dickens be not impervious to reproof, we think he will 
“erubesce,” to use Mr. Williams’s favourite synonym for “ blush,” 
when he reads the following : 

Most of his later works are insufferavie; pedantic attempts to conciliate his 
adverse critics ; elaborate impossibilities ; gigantic monstrosities, such as Hugo, 
in the greatest stretch of his elastic imagination, never dreamed of. The most 
meaningless and nonsensical twaddle (such, for instance, as the speeches of 
Flora in “ Little Dorrit,” and the statement of Mr. Meagles concerning Rome), 
is presented to us as true humour; from which miserable inanity, good Lord 
deliver us! We are favoured with exhibitions of gods and demi-gods; of 
creatures human and half-human; of sentimentality the most sickening; of 
puerility the weakest; of gibberish the emptiest and most unnatural. What a 
poor, lean, deforn.ed, bankrupt fellow—a veritable Lilliputian—is the Dickens 
of to-day to the Boz of old! Where is that Master Launcelot? How the 
pathos, mimicry, and laughter have gone out of him? Would that they had 
rolled a stone upon his lips! What aberrations his mind has undergone, 
attempting now this and now that, until he is under the delusion that wit 
consists in the frequent repetition of a few words whose meaning human intellect 
cannot fathom. 

Quoting from “ Little Dorrit,” Mr. Williams continues : 

What frivolity, absurdity, and downright nonsense is that! Did ever Quixote 
babble such stuff and unheard of philosophy ? Did ever Gratiano talk such an 
infinite deal of nothing? Did ever brainless clown perpetrate such childish 
foolery? One is amazed at the blind perversity that could utter such tedious 
silliness, What insipid dulness is the following: this ‘‘ great moral teaching! ’ 
This “ an heirloom to posterity!” O Dickens, have mercy on the patience of 
the coming generations; and thou, O Silence, bury the objectless verbosity 
fathoms deep! 

Let us hearken now to Mr. Williams on debating societies : 

Tam not one of those small-brained people who decry debate and refuse to 
acknowledge the thousand benefits arising from debating classes. To my mind 
there is something noble in that young man who, rising superior to every private 
consideration, and at the risk of personal friendship, dares fearlessly to assert 
his opinion, perhaps in opposition to his intimate acquaintances. There is some- 
thing admirable in that man who at the call of duty forsakes all to defend his 
principles if only before half-a-dozen of his associates. That such is the case, 
that young men do meet together out of pure motives and with loving hearts 
and teeming brains, I, for one, thoroughly believe. It is here that the young 
ideas are learned how to shoot... . . 





What cannot the mind achieve? Who can set a limit to its creative power ? 
Where are its bounds? Where isit written, “Thus far shalt thou go, but no 
further?” Who can estimate its possibilities? Who can adequately state its 
present triumphs? It has annihilated space and time. It has flung up the 
earth like a toy, and examined it on every side. It has dug up the centuries 
that have gone before us. It has bounded and is daily walking the ocean. It 
has spun the universe like a marble in the hollow of its hand, and whirled aside 
the tempest by theirresistible power of its will. It has shoved aside the heavens 
to explore the regions of infinite space, to see whence the orbs receive their light 
and how they hang above us. It has chained the winds, and made the foaming, 
roaring, seething ocean do its bidding. It has bound peoples and nations and 
tongues together. It has revealed the hundred thousand mysteries of science. 
It has explored the universe. It has caught hold of earth and wrapt it up like 
a thing of beauty that giveth joy, and said, ‘Sleep thou in my bosom.” To 
the infinite it stretcheth out. It pants, and longs, and aspires. It thinks, and 
discovers, and creates. To create—to create—is divine. Where, then, are its 
limits ? 

Of “the Spirit of Nature” Mr. Williams discourses thus: 

In Nature are symbols of the attributes of the soul. The wind howls; the 
thunder moans; the flowers smile; the sun erubesces; the corn dances; the 
birds sing; trees ascend: in like manner, minerals, coals, rock, stones, silver, 
gold. Where two spirits meet there is love. The soul, with centripetal force, 
draws nature to itself; inweaves her in its being; dissolves her in thought. 
There is nothing in the universe bnt what passes through the great soul, and 
inanimation becomes animation. Seasons, fire, snow, heat, cold, rain, hail, 
wind, all are spiritualised. Worms become gods intheir turn. Thus I see that 
spirit pervades the whole. Thus in the soul all rays concentre and meet. In 
the action of the intellect nature is transformed into us. Nature’s home is the 
soul. She is not herself until she becomes me; the aberration of destiny is then 
ended: sheis mine..... 

Is nature acannon ball? Is she the brightest side of Inferno? Is she a 
poisoned arrow? ‘ Wears she not ever the colours of the soul?” Sing not 
the birds their woodland songs in love and joy? Listen not then to the poor 
religionists who prate to thee of Pantheism. Worshipping God in and through 
nature sinful! Good heavens! This is the truest interpretation of nature—one 
with ourselves and an heaven-indicator: the only true, for, to him who sees not 
this, nature is a blank and a dumb show, If thou thinkest lesa than this, thou 
knowest not what is around thee. 


In conclusion, we should advise Mr. Williams to let nature alone, 
and attend to his work, if he have any. If, however, he will be an 
author, let him, as a general rule, prefer monosyllables to quadra- 
syllables, strike out two adjectives out of every three from his choicest 
bursts of inspiration, as well as alter all his superlative adjectives into 
positives ; and lastly, let him know something—if it be ever so little 
—of the subject on which he writes. Under these conditions, he 
may possibly write something better than “ the essays, critical, 
biographical, and miscellaneous,” which are to be found in his present 
volume. 


PHRENOLOGY NO SCIENCE. 
Ethnology and Phrenology as an aid to the Historian. By J. W. 

Jackson. London: Triibner and Co. pp. 324. 
|S ieee WAS FOND OF EXPRESSING the low estimation 
s in which he held the Arabian Nights Tales, and he thought it 
very ridiculous when Coleridge said of him “that is because he has 
never dreamed.” Now this was true; Hazlitt was a type of what 
literary men in England, who are connected with the periodical press, 
aspire to be. He had, it is true, more wit, acuteness, and intuition 
than generally falls to their lot. But though he and they strive 
constantly to be, and sometimes succeed in becoming, both brilliant 
and practical, neither they nor he by any chance ever become profound. 
In other words they have never dreamed. Does a man dream some- 
times in his waking hours when the pressure of life is not actually 
upon him, then that man may reach to be a philosopher, a poet, or toany 
ot those grand ideals which in the process of formation the world insults, 
but when perfected and put upon authoritative record, the same world 
adores with a fulsome, fetish worship. But there are many men who 
dream whole years away, and yet are not men of genius, they only 
become grey-headed. For the practical is not to be despised by any 
means. Real genius—let nobody mistake the thing—is the very science 
of practicalness whilst it is busy ; but only liberate it and it is gone, 
like the electricity of a cloud, into disembodied air, and falls into the 
impalpable condition of a dream. It is for this reason that it is 
thought shameful not to be moved by music or poetry. The per- 
petually practical mind is only half a mind. If it be not high treason 
to say so, the mind of England and Scotland is only half a mind 
between the two, or, if you like, a quarter for each of the dull 
sisters. However, Great Britain, her supremacies and her faculties are 
not our theme, but Ethnology and Phrenology. 

These two words could not certainly be coupled without some 
faculty of dreaming; the doubt that might arise would be only 
whether there is any practicainess accompanying the dream power in 
this case. That Mr. Jackson can dream, is proved to demonstration ; 
whether his dreams are correlated to practicalness, it is not so easy to 
determine. To take phrenology as a basis of ethnological research, 
is, to say the least of it, an exceedingly doubtful procedure, at a time 
when phrenology itself ean scarcely lay claim to the rank of a science. 
In point of fact, Mr. Jackson introduces his phrenology in a mild 
form, and rather makes his ethnological researches teach us phreno- 
logy than vice versd. Most ethnologists do the same thing; 
they practically admit that large posterior development of national 
crania indicates the low animal tendencies of a people. Anterior 
development shows intellectual power, whilst large central develop- 
ment shows creativeness and a noble spirituality. Breadth indicates 
capacity, height is accompanied by nobility of nature. Where 
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phrenology confines itself to such general assertions as these, few 
will dispute it; but then it affords no ‘aid to the historian,” which is 
here claimed for it, and when Mr. Jackson lapses into ‘ causality, 
comparison, benevolence, and veneration,” he speaks a language of 
unintelligibility, and the reader is unable to follow him any longer. 

That the spirit of life is the efficient cause of the brain, gives it 
absorbent powers, and dominates its every act of accretion and con- 
cretion, isan inevitable analogy and consequent faith in the mind of every 
really independent spiritual thinker—of every thinker who will not be 
dragged captive at the car of science to the slavery and dungeon of 
materialism. As the life germ builds the brain, so the brain builds 
the bones of the nose, the brow, and skull ; and consequently a formal 
development becomes a psychological veracity, teaching very faithfully 
what manner of tenant that brain was which built the bonehouse of the 
cranium. But whilst this is true, another proposition is equally true, 
namely, that nothing in the known universe possessed ot life can 
(owing to the negative and thwarting nature of matter) carry out 
its life principle to a free and spontaneous issue. It is here that the 
formal symbol deceives the interpreter of nature—from the cranium he 
assumes what the brain, or rather the spirit of life, designed. But 
external circumstances have put their veto on the realisation of the 
design. Experience alone can teach us what these negative influences 
are—how it is that they thwart and mar the spirit germ at every 
moment of its growth—and how the cranium and brain of every one 
of us carry imprinted upon them, or rather embodied in them, the 
compound result of this unceasing conflict. But, be it observed, 
phrenology, as it is called, has never been studied in this light, and 
therefore is as yet no science. One thing that phrenology has to 
abandon is, its doctrine of organs. The development of the convolu- 
tions of the brain, is dependent, not on special organs, but on certain 
spirals of motion conveyed to it by the peculiar faculties of the 
original and originating life spirit. Animal propensities may possess 
cerebral organs, and the perceptive faculties may possess cerebral 
organs, because both of these impinge upon external nature, and are 
reacted upon by it. But the sentiments and reflective faculties are 
so entirely human—so entirely internal—so wholly separated from 
external nature, that we gain nothing at all by partitioning off into 
organs. Itis far more simple and consistent to take the large upper 
central portion as one great sensational and reflective machine or 
organ, animated by the immortal life spirit, and perpetually moved by 
it. A sentiment such as Hope inhabiting an organ, and dealing with 
it as you would with the smell and taste of a glass of Burgundy, im- 
plies so gross and absurd a misapplication of words, that it staggers 
one to find that any one can ever have so used language and made 
himself believe that such language was scientific. 

We have dwelt thus at large upon Phrenology, to show that in its 
present state it can prove no handmaid to science. At present it is 
no more a science than Physiognomy, and that being the case, the 
whole proposition of Mr. Jackson’s book falls to the ground. 
Phrenology will not aid the ethnologist, and consequently cannot 
help the historian. But whilst we say this, we cannot but add, that 
Mr. Jackson has thrown out many ethnological suggestions of great 
breadth and value. He is very discursive, and occasionally generalises 
in a masterly and comprehensive manner. Every one who takes an 
interest in the subject should read him. Yet, it must be confessed, 
that we rise with the impression, that he is very often brilliant and 
fanciful, but very rarely, we may almost say, is he profound. He 
dreams well but does not wake, as true genius should do, into a life of 
real practicalness. 





COLONIAL STATE PAPERS. 


Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series: East Indies, China, and 
Japan, 1513—1616, Edited by W. Nott Saryspury, Esq., under 
the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonial Department. 
London; Longmans. 1862, pp. Ixxvii., 553. 

| JSEFUL AND INTERESTING as have been all the State 

/ Papers in the series of which this present volume forms an 

item, we question whether there has yet been published anything 
more full of usefulness and interest than this part of the labours of 
Mr. Noél Sainsbury. If, as has been said, India be “the brightest 
jewel in the English crown,” many will read with more than ordinary 
eagerness even the bare facts relating to the foundation of that com- 
pany of princes, whose enterprise and energy, whose resolution and 
sagacity, whose rapacity even and tyranny carved out an empire 
which the world wonders at and envies, and which gives to our Sove- 
reign not the least proud of her titles. And they will mark, with a 
feeling approaching to awe, how small were the beginnings which 
heralded the grand result, when nearly one hundred and eighty 
millions of the dusky children of the Rising Sun look for their hopes 
of worldly welfare to the wisdom and justice which are supposed to 
emanate from a little island in the western seas, And if that land 
has been to us an Aceldama as well as a Golconda, the fact adds to 
rather than detracts from the interest attached to our first humble 
settlement upon the soil. 

If, again, the name of Franklin be not forgotten—if the recollec- 
tion of gallant deeds done, and sufferings born heroically in voyages 
of discovery for the benefit of mankind, survive among us, this 
volume contains matter over which men may well ponder, for it em- 
braces * all papers connected with the early voyages for the discovery 








of the North-west or other passages to India or “ Cathay,” in the 
Public Record Office, down to the year 1616; those in the British 
Museum on the same subjects; and, by permission of the Secretary 
of State for India, the original correspondence from that office, 
together with the Court Minutes of the East India Company from 
its establishment in 1600; a few ofthe minutes are even previous to 
that date, Queen Elizabeth having delayed to grant the charter some 
— months, on account of overtures for a treaty of peace with 
vain.” 

* tien ! for the North-west passage : more than three centuries have 
elapsed since attention was first directed to its accomplishment; and 
a cynical statistician might find congenial pastime in calculating 
approximately how many lives have been lost, and how much money 
expended thereupon, from the days of Martin Frobisher to those of 
John Franklin, from the days when the idea of it burst upon men like 
a golden dream to those when its existence has been established—to 
be useless. The history of the connection between Michael Lok and 
Martin Frobisher, as gathered from the details contained in this 
volume, tells the story with which we are all so tamiliar, of the con- 
sequences which follow when money and wits go into partnership 
under the influence of a mutual thirst for gold; at first all is smooth 
and friendly, then as the money vanishes and the wits are unsuccess- 
ful, heart-burnings, bickerings and quarrels supervene, and in three 
years each becomes to the other as salt which has lost its savour, or 
as the apothecary’s ointment wherein the fly is self-buried. Nor is 
Michael Lok alone in his complaints against Frobisher ; for no sooner 
has the adventuous captain sailed upon one of his voyages of discovery, 
than a cry is heard from the captain’s wife addressed in petition 
to Secretary Walsingham. For ass is avaidns, and utters strange 
words, whispering of starvation even in courtiers’ ears. It appears 
from her petition that she much regrets having become Mrs. Capt. 
Frobisher ; for as the widow Riggat, she was left ‘‘ in very good state,” 
but the gallant and enterprising captain “ spent all,” and put her and 
her children “ to the wide world to shift.” 

There is a singular case mentioned of a gentleman ‘ of honourable 
parentage,” who showed in a remarkable degree the tendency to serve 
God and Mammon at the same time, which a commercial and religious 
country ‘is apt to evince. He proffered his daughter to the King of 
Sumatra, who, wishing to manifest his affection for the English 
nation, thought he could not do it better than by adding an English- 
woman to the number of bis wives.. His Majesty’s would-be father- 
in-law combated the objections raised by the “ learned fathers of the 
Church” with a collection of reasons from Scripture, and appears to 
have been exceedingly anxious to obtain King James’s permission to 
combine the propagation of the Gospel with that of half-breeds and 
his private fortune ; but it is not stated whether he did or did not 
succeed in winning the King over to his opinions. 

We have also in this volume “an account of the settling of the 
different factories, with the gradual development of the lasting influ- 
ence of England” in the East Indies; of ‘‘the commencement of a 
commercial intercourse with Persia ;” of * the opening of a commu- 
nication with Japan, through a serics of adventures as romantic as 
the history of Robinson Crusoe, and the approaching cessation of all 
intercourse with that empire, chiefly caused by the death of one 
Emperor and the different policy of his successor, in which religious 
considerations formed a predominant part.” It behoves, then, our 
modern Defoes to be up and doing, to take the goods Mr. Sainsbury 
has provided them with, and bless him also. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Hearths and Watch-Fires. By Captain Cotoms, R.A., Author of 
a ‘Flying Shot at the United States,” &c. 3 vols. London: 
Newby. 

The House by the Churchyard, By J. Suerman Le Fanv. 38 vols. 
London: ‘Tinsley Brothers. 


HE SOLDIER’S pen is evident throughout the three volumes of 
the former work. Captain Colomb is but a mediocre con- 
structor of a romance, or teller of a story, but he is extremely 
eloquent when painting a battle-field, and particularly so when 
the subjects are the oft-told but never-wearying tale of Inker- 
man and Balaklava. When we read again here of the Light 
Brigade moving down the “ Valley of Death”—of the desperate, 
valorous charge of that band of heroes—of the death-shower 
which so mercilessly met them on all sides—although these are 
facts which are chronicled as history, and which are as familiar to 
us as household words, still, painted from life, in such vivid colours as 
they are in these volumes by Captain Colomb’s hand, they cause our 
pulses to throb afresh, and our interest and sympathies to be again 
deeply roused. And in these battle scenes the chief merit of these 
volumes principally lies. 

To prove that “* the course of true love never did run smooth” is 
no new subject for a novel in which the “ old, old story” was the 
text; and in “‘ Hearths and Watchfires” a romance is unfolded to us 
which serves once more to exemplify this oft-repeated assertion. 

The hero is all that could be desired in man—high-principled, 
manly, well-bred, and good-looking. ‘The heroine is equally well 
endowed by nature, or at least by the author’s pen. She is feminine, 
highly accomplished, and beautiful ; in fact, the stereotyped heroine— 
a paragon who attains to perfection in all that she says or does, and 
who was the fashionable ideal of novel writers before the sensational 
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heroine was introduced and achieved a far larger amount of popu- 
larity. The hero, St. Vincent, is an officer, who, when he is intro- 
duced to the reader, is quartered with the depot of his regiment in a 
pleasant country barracks, where he soon falls in love with Alice 
De Clare, only daughter and heiress of a neighbouring baronet, Sir 
Richard De Clare of Clare Hall. The difficult matter of bringing the 
hero and heroine together and making them acquainted with each 
other—a knotty point with some authors—is achieved by Captain 
Colomb in no very gentle manner. A mad bull pursues the lady, 
who wears a red cloak at the time; the gentleman, who is an eye- 
witness to her danger, snatches the red cloak from her shoulders and 
throws it over the infuriated animal, who pursues his wild course, 
leaving both the lady and her protector unhurt. The lady is full of 
gratitude, the gentleman is touched by her helplessness and beauty; 
the result is what might be expected under the circumstances—they 
fall in love with each other. But many impediments arise to prevent 
the marriage. These are brought about by the machinations of the 
baronet’s agents, the engagement is broken off—our hero, St. Vin- 
cent, joins his regiment in the Crimea, and Alice De Clare, after 
many months of heart-sorrowing, consents to marry the agent, under 
the belief that by so doing she will save her father from beggary. 
The marriage ceremony is concluded when another wife appears on 
the scene to claim the bridegroom; the first wife is curiously enough 
Alice’s cousin, and the real heiress to the De Clare estate. Both she 
and her husband are killed on the same night—she is drowned and 
he is burned to death, each trying to take revenge on the other. 
St. Vincent returns opportunely with one arm, which renders him a 
more interesting personage still in the eyes of the fair Alice, who 
marries him; and when we take leave of them, although the cradle 
has received its second occupant, they are still, according to the tes- 
timony of a brother officer, in ‘* a hopelessly spoony state,” so we may 
conclude they ‘will live happy ever after.” 

In the course of the story we are necessarily taken behind the 
scenes of barrack-life, and much that there takes place, detailed as it 
it by the pen of ‘ one of them,” tends greatly to weaken the common 
and‘ much-to-be-desired belief that an officer is synonymous with a 
gentleman. Tossing his characters on to the’scene for us to read about, 
through the intervention of a mad bull, seems the author’s favourite 
manner of introducing us to the different characters, for not only is 
the heroine so brought under our notice. but a Methodist parson, who 
is @ somewhat prominent character in the tale, is in a like manner 
presented to us. These clumsy contrivances, together with a few 
unhappy similes when personal appearances are described, which do 
not exactly coincide with Captain Colomb’s preconceived ideas of 
beauty, are the principal faults of ‘‘ Hearths and Watchfires ”—a tale 
which will bear comparison well with any other ordinary three 
volume novel. 

We can fully recommend “‘The House by the Churchyard” to 
those among our readers who delight in unravelling mysterious 
murders, and in hunting out and trying to guess at the person who 
committed them. ‘The story before us is a strange one; it is a sketch 
of the society, and consequently of the sayings and doings, of 
Chapelizod, a pretty outpost village of the gay city of Dublin, about 
a hundred years ago. ‘The compiler of this curious narrative was 
induced to write it from an incident which befel him in childhood 
having made a deep impression on his youthful imagination. He was 
spending his holidays at his godfather’s, who was the curate of 
Chapelizod, and during his visit a grand funeral of an old lady took 
place ; the boy was in the churchyard, watching the gravedigger at 
work, and was witness to a coflin falling to pieces, and a battered, ill- 
used skull tumbling out of it. In common with many other boys of 
his age, he had a partiality for horrors, and a great amount of 
curiosity besides, so he hunted out the history of the murdered man, 
and, many years after, a lady’s journal falling into his hands, which 
related the whole affair, and described the people connected with it, 
he has given it to the world in these three volumes. 

The Irish people are gencrally very pleasant to read about, as their 
lives are seldom passed in a jog-trot humdrum way. They are witty 
and generous, quick to take offence and fight it out; but once their 
passion is over, ready to forgive and forget—a!together, a susceptible, 
eloquent-tongued, interesting people, and what they are now so they 
were a hundred years ago. As our author here observes, ‘“* Although 
fashions have changed, and some old phrases dropt out and new ones 
come in, and snuff, and hair-powder, and sacques and solitaires have 
quite passed away, yet men and women were men and women all the 
sume, as will be testified in this story.” In the course of the tale 
people in all grades of life are passed under review, but we read more 
particularly of a regiment of Royal Irish Artillery who were quartered 
there at the time. The officers are well pourtrayed, with their lives 
made up of duels and warm friendships, romantic love-makings, 
roystering jovial ways, yet with chivalrous bearing ever towards the 
fair sex. It is a complicated story. There is a mysteriously-gloomy, 
but fascinatingly-handsome peer’s son, who lives under an assumed 
name, and tries to clear the mystery which hangs round his dead 
father, and to rescue his name from dishonour. ‘There are two 
murders to be unravelled, witchcraft, bigamy, and many other 
violences and follies, all mixed up in these annals of Chapelizod ; but 
it would be a pity to give even an outline of the story, for the man 
who committed most of these atrocities is the last whom the reader 
suspects; and the skill with which the secret is kept, until ‘murder 
will out” at the end, is one of the chief merits of the book. 





Its great defect is the multiplicity of personages who are brought 
upon the scene; there are characters and incidents sufficient to fill 
six volumes instead of three. The result is that a medley or con- 
fusion is presented to the reader’s mind, and much of the interest of 
the story consequently lost. 

In his descriptions of Irish ladies the author is particularly happy. 
The pretty Lilias Walsingham, the rector’s only daughter, is a beau- 
tiful character in its simplicity ; it would have been hard to have 
refrained from dropping a tear with the rest of Chapelizod over her 
early grave. Gertrude Chatterworth the General’s proud, handsome 
daughter who marries the mysterious peer’s son, is also well-drawn, 
as is her prim aunt Becky—but, as we said before, had'the author 
contented himself with fewer sketches, the whole would have been 
clearer and more effective, and the reader’s mind would be left in a 
less hazy state. 





THE VOYAGE OF “THE NOVARA.” 

Narrative of the Circumnavigation of the Globe by the Austrian Frigate 
* Novara” (Commodore B. Von Wullerstorf-Urbair), Undertaken 
by Order of the Imperial Government, in the Years 1857, 1858, and 
1859, under the immediate Auspices of his I. and R. Highness the 
Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian, Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian 
Navy. By Dr. Karu Scuerzer. Vol. III. London: Saunders, 
Otley, and Co. 8vo. pp. 544. 


HE ‘“ CRITIC” has already given notice of the first two volumes 
of this interesting work, and pronounced upon it the encomium 
it deserves. In the present volume—the concluding one—the interest 
of the voyage is still kept up, and the more so as we have a foreigner’s 
impressions of our Australian colonies, which are perfectly satisfactory 
tohim. From Sidney, the expedition started to New Zealand, and along 
chapter is devoted to Auckland. The arrival of the Novara at this 
port was an event, and the scientific men who landed appear to have 
made good use of their time, and with results which must be extremely 
useful and suggestive to our brethren at the Antipodes. We find 
that in 1857 the entire population of New Zealand amounted to 
108,204, the white European population numbering 52,155, of whom 
16,315 persons inhabited Auckland (9038 men, and 7277 women). 
The Aborigines (‘* Maori” in the native tongue) are officially returned 
at 56,049, of whom by far the larger number, above 38,000, inhabit 
the province of Auckland. Of all the savage nations with which England 
has come in contact, the Maori appear to be the most susceptible of 
European civilisation. More than five-sixths of their numbers are 
already Christians, and the native chiefs who have come under the sway 
of the religion and manners of Europe, omit no opportunity of con- 
fessing their consciousness of their former moral degradation, and of 
holding the European up for admiration, as the founder of a new era 
of morality and humanity in their country. They have given up 
their passion for human flesh and taken kindly to fish, roast pork, and 
potatoes. On the other hand, ‘tobacco smoking has become a 
positive passion with both sexes, and even among the children of the 
poorer classes it is no unusual thing to see the infant carried in the 
arms coolly take the pipe out of its mother’s mouth, and begin to 
smoke it!” The “ cuttie” is the favourite pipe, broken off so short 
that there is barely sufficient to enable the teeth to take hold. The 
New Zealanders, we are told, are on the whole a handsome race of 
men, but the custom of tattooing, or ‘‘ Moko,” does not tend, in 
European eyes at least, to set them off to the best advantage. This 
painful process is fully described. ‘The Maori women attach more 
importance to the caresses of a tattooed man than of one whose 
visage is unmarked,” and there appears to be from seventeen to nine- 
teen patterns of tattooing. Black lips are considered the very ideal 
of beauty, and figures as such in the songs chanted by the Tohunga, 
or operator, while his lady patient lies on the ground, with her head 
reposing on his bosom. ‘The following stanzas are presented as a 
specimen of such chants : 


Be ready, my daughter, to have thyself marked, 

To tattoo thy chin! 

That, when thou crossest the threshold of a strange house, 
They may not say, ‘* Whence cometh this ugly woman?” 








Be ready, my daughter, to have thyself marked, 

To tattoo thy chin! 

That thou mayst have a comely aspect, 

That when thou art bidden to a feast, 

They may not ask, ‘* Whence cometh this red-lipped woman ?" 


To make thyself beautiful 

Come and be tattooed! 

That when thou dost enter the circle of dancers, 

They may not ask, “‘ Whence cometh this woman with the ugly lips?” 

Boys and Girls among the Maori marry very young. “English 
travellers,” says the author, ‘‘ state that they have seen a mother only 
eleven years of age!” Infanticide is at present as rare as in Europe. 
The author supplies some information respecting the legends of the 
New Zealanders, and specimens of their poetry and proverbial and 
popular sayings taken from Sir George Grey’s collection. 

The botany, mineralogy, and geology of New Zealand, occupied, of 
course, a considerable share of the attention of the scientific men of 
the Novara, and afford us considerable additional information as to 
the resources of that distant colony. 

Tahiti was the nextisland visited by the Novara. Of the condition of 
this place at the close of the last century, and its subsequent progress, 
we have a succinct and interesting narrative. The French protectorate 
does not appear to have morally benefited the poor Tahitians, who 
are sadly dwindling in numbers. In the interior of the island Sunday 
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is observed with much strictness, but at the seaport the French official 
sets the example of disregarding it. 

Nowhere does one witness more utter shamelessness than at what is known as 
the Pré Catalan, a lawn-like meadow, which extends directly in front of the 
Governor's palace, and, in fact, is one of its dependencies, Here, in presence of 
the French gens d’armes and soldiers, under the very eyes of the Protectorate 
authorities, and in entire defiance of the native laws, dances of the most disso- 
lute kind are executed by half-drunk Tahitian girls. One must have seen the 
Upa-Upa danced by these lascivious Tahitians, with all the impassioned vehe- 
mence of a sensual nature, in order to comprehend the mingled shame and indig- 
nation with which it fills any but a French bystander. Singularly enough, the 
Upa-Upa, or Hiva, has a marked resemblance to the well-known Can-can, as it 
is, or formerly used to be, danced in the Quartier Latin at the Chaumiére, by 
the students and grisettes, with the sole difference that in the Upa-Upa the 
grace of the Parisian dances is entirely lost sight of, so that there remains 
nothing but a series of obscene gestures, most unblushingly presented. The 
musiciaus sitting on the ground strike with the flat of the hand a little kettle- 
drum (peu), and beat time as well with their feet. Suddenly, a dancer of 
either sex springs into the inclosure, goes through a number of extraordinary 
animated movements, which are the louder laughed at and applauded in propor- 
tion to their indecency, after which he or she mingles once more with the crowd, 
exhausted and breathless. 

The recent history of the Pitcairn islanders is an episode in these 
pages to which we would direct the attention of the reader. The 
next destination of the Novara was Valparaiso. The constitution 
and civil freedom enjoyed in Chili have great attractions to the author, 
and he points to the advantages held out by the country to emigrants. 
The climate is mild, food plentiful, and a man need not greatly dis- 
tress himself with hard work—at least the Spanish-American does 
not, Indolence and indisposition to labour appear to be innate to 
the Chilian populace. Men will strike for the day as soon as they 
have earned enough for the daily necessaries of life, which they can 
supply for a trifle. ‘‘ Nay, we are told that it is by no means un- 
usual for day labourers, as soon as they have earned their day’s wage 
for their principal want, to reply in an indifferent tone to the offer of 
further work, ‘Tengo mis dos reals’ (I have my two reals) "—a 
matter of about thirteen pence English. 

At Valparaiso Dr. Scherzer quitted the Novara, and arrived at 
Gibraltar on the same day as the frigate, she having doubled Cape 
Horn, and he having taken the route by Panama. We regret that 
our space does not fallow us to do greater justice to an excellent 
literary and scientific work—creditable to the author, and creditable 
to the Austrian Government, which fitted out the expedition of which 
Dr. Scherzer was so distinguished a member. The whole work is 
neatly printed, and this closing volume is provided with an ample 
index to all the three, 


Essays on the Drama. By Wit11am Bopuam Donne. (Tinsley, 
Brothers. pp. 256.)—This collection of reprints from the Quarterly, 
the Westminster, and Frazer, if it does not form a galaxy of the 
highest gems, which could be selected from those distinguished periodicals, 
is by no means unpleasant reading. The style is sprightly, if a little 
affected, and the author is full of enthusiasm, so that we sympathised 
with, though we did not to any great extent agree with, him. Of the 
eight articles which form the contents of the volume, three profess to be 
reviews of other persons’ works; and, as we have not ourselves read and 
formed an estimate of those works, we can of course say nothing as to the 
value or justice of Mr. Donne’s criticisms, We shall confine our own 
remarks to the five other essays. The least interesting of them is that 
upon ‘“ Popular Amusements,” to which subject we are glad to find Mr. 
Donne thinks of returning at some future period, for he has as yet hardly 
arrived at that point in their history when they become likely to fix the 
attention of the present generation. The most interesting is, in our 
opinion, that upon Charles Kemble, which necessarily assumes the form 
of a biography, and, whether necessarily or not, we do not presume to 
say, of a panegyric. Though we are unable to share the admiration 
which Messrs. Donne and Robson express for Charles Kemble, gua he 
was inimitable as “a drunken gentleman,” we can gua he was a gentleman, 
a kind man, a gifted man, and a conscientious man. We may have our 
doubts about the wisdom of his course in endeavouring to get thoroughly 
acquainted with the “ precise import of the Greek particles” before he 
had “attained facility in reading Homer, Xenophon, or Euripides,” but 
we can, nevertheless, regard his memory with respect as that of not only 
a great actor, but a proficient in modern languages and a connoisseur in 
art. Andit is the fact that Mr. Donne has, with evident affection for his 
subject, done justice to the late inimitable player of a “drunken gentle- 
man,” in respect of what we consider of higher importanee, which recom- 
mends to us beyond the rest, the Essay upon Charles Kemble. We do 
not go with Mr. Donne entirely in his strictures upon burlesque-writers, 
or at allin his high estimate of the drama as a vehicle ofeducation. We 
do not think that the writer who burlesques a play does more dishonour 
to the play-wright, than the monkey that burlesques the manual ex- 
ercise does to the British soldier; and we think it is as harmless to be 
amused by the one as by the other. And as for the drama, we think that 
the more severe it is, the more serious, the more grand, the more heart- 
rending, the more tender, are the scenes which the spectators connect by 
experience with the unreality of the stage, the more harm is likely to be 
done ; for to associate in any way the higher feelings of the human heart 
with unreality in the living actor is, in our opinion, calculated to blunt 
them. But Mr. Donne has studied the matter more than we have, and 
should therefore speak with more authority. Indeed, authority is, in a 
manner, stamped upon the book, for Mr. Donne, if we mistake not, is 
the licenser of plays under the Lord Chamberlain, and upon his dread 
fiat depends the production of all dramatic entertainments within a 
certain specified distance of the royal palaces. 

A Hand-book of the Modern Provencal Language, spoken in the South of 
France, Piedmont, §c. By J. Duncan Craic, M.A. (J. Russell Smith. 
pp. 105.)—The ancient language of Romance possesses a far higher title 
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to the respect of the philologist than if it were a mere dialect. Since the 
days of the old troubadours, the language in which they sang, in which 
the “ Romaunt of the Rose” was written, and to which King Réné 
attuned his royal lyre, has always been held in high regard by the learned, 
and the French especially have paid honour to a tongue which once pos- 
sessed all the poetry of which their land could boast. Of late years, the 
poetry of Jasmin has revived the attention of all for this beautiful, 
vigorous, and highly expressive language, and this grammatical hand- 
book by Mr. Craig will serve to show that it is really a language per se, 
and that it is founded upon those principles, formularised into rules, 
which serve to distinguish a language from a patois. Not many years ago 
M. Fauriel rendered an essential service to the studious by publishing an 
excellent and exhaustive treatise upon the literature of the Provencal 
tongue; the hand-book before us relates to the grammatical construction, 
Mr. Craig is of opinion (and we have no reason to dissent from his ver- 
dict) that this is an age for the “renaissance of the Provencal.” He 
says: 

Were no other poem than the charming Idyll Franconette, that chef- 
d'euvre of M. Jasmin, extant in this tongue, this would be sufficient to stamp 
it with renown. But when, united with the traditions of the past, and with 
beauteous scenery and clime of this Provencal shore, there still is dear to the 
hearts of millions, a language, so sweet, so sonorous, so musical, and which com- 
bines with former glories a still more natural and more touching recent fame, the 
endeavour to present the English student with a hand-book which may serve as 
an introduction to the language, cannot but prove of a certain measure advan- 
tageous to the cause of philology, besides furnishing the traveller with a work 
which may prove of essential advantage to him. Jasmin’s beautiful comparison 
of his loved mother-tongue, this Provencal language, can well be appreciated by 
such. He compares it to one of those grand old elms of the promenade of Agen, 
which, having in a storm lost some of its branches, the local authorities send 
men to dig it out; but ere long the pick-axes became unhafted, the men grew 
tired, the tree was forsaken; and when the summer came again, and glorious 
verdure clothed its boughs, and birds sang sweetly in its branches, men rejoiced 
that its roots had been so numerous and so strongly planted. So have the 
seasons passed over the language of the south, doomed to death, as it were, by 
savants, still it blossoms and spreads the more, and will, in this its era of 
revival, only the more increase its influence and attract attention to its poet 
sons, 


Upon the influence and importance of the Provencal, Mr. Craig offers the 
following very pregnant and instructive remarks: 

The influence of the Provencal upon other languages has been undoubtedly 
admitted. Dante, as well as Petrarch, admired the poetry of the Troubadours, 
and the latter having lived in Provence for the greater part of his life, shows in 
many poems evident traces of Provencal imitation. The popular sonnet, 
‘« S’amor non é,” is well known to have been a literal translation of that of Jordi, 
a celebrated Troubadour of the age preceding. Montaigne, in his quaint style, 
so graphic and picturesque, is more than suspected of having been indebted to 
the Provencal; and Chaucer is stated by Dryden to have used the same lan- 
guage as a means of polishing the asperities of the English of the age. Dryden 
himself esteemed the Provencal as by far the most cultivated and elegant 
language of the twelfth century. In fact, in most European courts the wandering 
Troubadours sang their plaintive dais, and offered, as models of composition, to 
the rising New-Latin tongues, the beauteous models of Provengal poetry. 


The Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain: a Course of Sia 
Lectures delivered to Working Men in the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn- 
street, in January and February, 1863. By Professor A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
(Edward Stanford. 8vo. pp. 145).—‘ England is the very paradise of 
geologists,” says the learned professor; and if his hearers were not of the 
same mind they must have been very dull indeed. Professor Ramsay is 
a lucid expositor; and these lectures, concise, but pregnant in infor- 
mation, convey an amount of geological and geographical information, 
which will save many the labour of obtaining it from more extensive and 
expensive works. 

Analecta Greca Minora: with Introductory Sentences, English Notes, and a 
Dictionary. By the Rev. Percrvat Frost, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. (Bell and Daldy. 12mo. pp. 226).—Mr. 
Frost informs us that the “‘ Dalzel’s Analecta Minora ” is the groundwork 
of the present book, and we think that he has exercised a sound discretion 
in the alterations he has made in the present instance to adapt that work 
for elementary ‘purposes. The book will be a boon to both teacher and 
scholar. Mr. Frost’s object has not been to pave a royal road to Greek, 
and with reference to his notes—and most useful they are—he says: “I 
have given so much aid, and no more, as I thought necessary to help the 
learner duly without assisting him too much.” ‘The book is clearly, and, 
as far as we have examined it, accurately, printed. The lad must bea 
dunce indeed who does not get through the small volume with ease and 
advantage. 

Holmes's Magneto-electric Light as applicable to Lighthouses. (London: 
8vo., pp. 34).—This small unpretending pamphlet is worthy of the deepest 
consideration of every maritime nation. Lighthouses are of the greatest 
service to navigators, are often the saviours in the dark and stormy night 
of life and property. The brighter the light they shed forth, the greater 
the assistance they render. There can be now no doubt that the 
electric light surpasses the lime and other lights as far as gas- 
light surpasses ancient methods of illumination by tallow or oil. The 
Royal Commissioners appointed to inquire into the condition of lights 
buoys, and beacons, who observed the electric light between Calais and 
Dover in 1859, reported of it that it was “ far brighter than any other 
lights visible either on the French or the English coast, that at 4 
distance of some miles it threw a shadow which could be seen cleariy on 
the palm of the hand, and still more clearly on a white surface ;” and 
that “it appeared that there was the greatest facility in managing it, 
and that very common care was required to insure its regular exhibition.” 
This verdict, confirmed by subsequent inquiries and experiments, ought 
to settle the question ; and no motives of economy and “ fear of change” 
should be allowed to interfere with the exhibition of the electric light on 
every headland and shoal to warn and guide the mariner. 

The Life of Hugh Miller; a Sketch for Working Men. Second Edition. 
(Samuel W. Partridge. 12mo. pp. 128.)—Why should a biography be 
for “ working men,” and not for all men? The life of a good, true, and 
heroic man belongs to all men, and to all times, There lias been a prone- 
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ness recently to pat working men on the shoulder and to « good fellow” 
them, which we think they do not thank certain authors for. “ Working 
men,” as a Class of hard-handed people, are no better than working men 
who get through the day in kid gloves, They deserve uo special patron- 
age, and, consult them, they desire no patronage. The lesson of a man’s 
life may be commended to the attention of a lord as well as to a hedger 
and ditcher. We must say this, however, that the life of Hugh Miller 
in the present sketch is so well put together that it deserves passing 
into a second edition. Miller was certainly no ordinary man, and his 
life was as remarkable as his sudden and self-inflicted death was 
deplorable. 

A First Book of Practical Examples in Arithmetic, gc. By ABRAHAM 
Seaton, Certificated Schoolmaster. (Virtue Brothers and Co. 12mo. 
pp. 75). —Teachers will rather prefer this book to scholars. ‘The 
answers ” to the examples will save the lazy teacher much trouble. The 
boys will not care greatly to “find the continual product of the nine 
digits.” How the lad must scratch his head who has put to him: “ The 
distance from the centre of the earth to its surface at the equator is 
3963 miles, and the distance from the earth to the sun is 23,984 times as 
much; how many miles is the sun from the earth?” We give it up. 
Perhaps small boy won’t. The “ First Book,” however, has original 
qualities to commend it; the examples are new; the price within the 
means of every one who would wish to have his child instructed in the 
four rules of arithmetic. 

The Guardian Angel, and Other Poems. By JoserH Verey. (C. H. 
Clarke. 8vo. pp. 128).—To review a poet is to please the poet and the 
public or to displease both. To versify at the present day is the easiest 
effort of the pen. As the late Mr Wakley said, one can write verses by 
the yard ; but then would the verses be worth reading? The poet is not 
quantity, but quality; not words, but ideas; not chips and straws, but 
inspirations. We grant to Mr. Verey that he is a good versifier, and his 
book is prettily printed. ‘Snow Flakes” is a cold subject, and to address 
snow flakes too tenderly might produce an unpleasant thaw. Take the 
last eight lines of his “Snow Flakes,” and say whether Mr, Verey is a 
poet us 

Snow, thou art beautiful, falling so silently, 
Giving thy grace to the winter forlorn; 
Let us as tenderly think of our fellow-men— 
Virtue and truth may the humblest adorn, 
Snow, thou art ~ autiful, falling so silently, 
Free from the horror at nd | rage of a storm; 
Making me dream of the blessed immortal robes 
Angels will spread o'er ¢ eac ch glorified form. 

The Victoria Magazine. No.1. May 1, 1863. (Emily Faithfull. 8vo, 
pp. 96.)—Here we have a new candidate for public favour, and are bound 
to acknowledge that Miss Faithfull and her female compositors have 
turned out, in typography, a most creditable work. Nor are the literary 
contents behind the mark. Yet we have to note that with the exception 
of Christina G. Rossetti, all the contributors to the “ Victoria” are of 
the masculine gender. Mr. Edward Dicey contributes a pleasant article 
on “ Social Life in the United States.” “ Lindisfarn Chase,” by Mr. 
A. T. Trollope, opens well, and promises to be an agreeable story. Mr. 
R. H. Hutton on “The Unspiritual World of Spirits,” is amusing, but 
fearfully heterodox. Ghosts are too muscular to our way of thinking, 
and according to the thinking of Mr. Hutton also. We should 
not care to be slapped on the knee by a ghost. Ghosts smell, 
and ghosts tipple; at least Mr. Howitt believes in a modern 
German ghost that drank beer, which called out the exclamation from a 
bystander, ‘“‘ Lord Jesus! it swallows! !”? The Chinese spirits like very 
good wine, and complain if itis not of the best. The least educated 
spirits are fond of playing on the accordion. All the ghosts we have 
read of are very vulgar ghosts, and who that reads the present article 
will be of our way of thinking. Nassau W. Senior follows with “A 
Journal kept in Egypt in 1855 and 1856.” It contains much interesting 
information respecting that part of the world. Abdurrahman Bey, a 
renegade Copt, was a practical man in his way, and gave up experiment- 
ing when the experiment did not answer the purpose. He was a ferocious 
tyrant. But read the article. Tom Taylor has a paper on the “Great 
Actors of England in 1775,” and Mr. Meredith Townsend on “ The 
Career of Englishwomen in India. Altogether the Victoria Magazine, 
No. I., is creditable to all concerned in it, and we trust that Miss Faithfull 
and her friends will reap a proper reward. 

Oracles from the British Poets; a Drawing-room Table-book and Pleasant 
Companion for a round Party. By James Smitu. Third edition. (Virtue, 
Brothers, and Co. 12mo.)—This is a compilation. There is merit in a 
compiler. The compiler has compiled well.. What need we say more ? 
Qur principal poets from Chaucer downwards have contributed to fill the 
pages of a very neatly-printed and very orderly little volume. The 
quotations given are to answer such questions as: “What is your 
character?” ‘What the personal appe: arance of your ladye-love?” 
“What the personal appearance of gy lover ?”&c. The answers in the 
form of quotations are apt enough, “ What is the character of your 
ladye-love?” Answer, one at sees from Shakespeare: “She speaks 
poignards, and every word stabs; if her breath were as terrible as her 
terminations, there were no living near her.” 

The Gospel in a ae a Brief Account of the English Mission in that 
Island. By the Author of the “ Life 7 me Rev. W. B. Johnson.” (Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday. 16mo,, pp. 232,)—An interesting narrative, with 
some curious facts respecting the intelle ctual and moral condition of the 
people of Madagascar, who, we find, are intelligent and skilful when 
instructed. 

They have long been accustomed to spin and to weave, to dig up and smelt 
iron, to distil s spirit, to make ropes and bricks, and to build houses. Tr n all these mat- 
ters they are far bey rond most uncivilised or barbarous tribes. Inone respect, 
however, in which they are backward, they exhibit no resemblance to the 
inhabitants of Britain. Although inhabitants an island possessing many rivers 
bs d fine ports, they show no aptitude for ship-building, and are in this respect 
far inferior to the tribes of Polynesia. 


The history of the mission is, to some extent, the history of the 
island, Madagascar, we are told, has been aptly valled “The Great 





Britain of Africa.” We trust such may be the case, The style of the 
work is peculiar, but we wish not to find fault, The people, we find, 
have been taught to some extent to reverence the Sabhath. “The king 
has also stopped his band from playing anything on Sunday except ‘ God save 
the King,’ which they look upon as ahymn. We hope that these things 
are favourable tokens "—and so do we. 

Of minor tales and works of fiction we have received: George Har- 
rington. By David Macrae. (Houlston and Wright.) Joseph Anstey ; 

r, the Patron and the Protégé: a Story from the Chequered Experiences of 
Life, from Youth Upwards. By D.S. Henry. (John Wilson.) 

Of magazines and periodicals belonging to April we have received: 
Bentle y’s Mis scell iny.— —T he Boy's Own Mogesine. Th Englishw ran’ 
Magazi e.——The Pi pular Science Review.—— The Wes minster Revie w. 
——The Churchman’s Fami ly Me — _——The Medical Critic and 
Psychological Journal——The Christian | Spectator.——Meliora. 

Of magazines and periodicals read to May we have received: 
Frazer's Magazine.—The Dublin University. 

Of works issued in periodical parts we 

Savage Life. By the Author of “ Wild Sports of the World.” Part XXIV., 
Vol. III. (S. O. Beeton. )—— Beeton’s Book of Home Games. W hist, 
Loo, and Cribbage. Parts XII. and XII.——Beeton’s Penny Dictionary of 
Information. Part X VI.——Beeton’s Illuminated Family Bible. Part X x. 

We have also received: The Universal Table-Book for the Use of Coll 
Publie S hols, je. By M. D. Kavanage. History against Colen Exa- 











have received: Curiosities of 








mination of the Witnesses. By a Barrister. Part I. (Werth im, Mac- 
intosh, and Hunt.)——Letter to the Right Honourable the Commons in Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament Assembled, on Servian Matters.——Letter to 


Most Noble the Marquis of Clanricarde on the Sale of Waste Lands and 
Law of Contract for India. By J. O’Brien Saunders. (w. Ridgway. )—— 
Education and Manufactures, Scientific and Art Education in Relation to ' Pros 








gress in Manufactures. By Alfred Taylor. (Longmans.)——The Servian 
Nationand the Eastern Question. By Via dimer Yovanovitch. (Belland Dal dy. ) 
——A Statement of *the German-Danish Question with Reference to the Pr a 


tions for its Adjustment lately made by Great Britain. ( (Leipzig g: Menabhenat 
The Social Influence of the Prayer-book : a Lecture d livered in the Town- 
hall, at Hanley, be fore the Members of the Hanley Branch of the Church of 
England Young Mens Society. By A. J. Beresford Hope, Esq. (W. 


Ridgway.) —Tamma’s Bodkin; or, the Humours of a Scottish Tailor. Part 
III. (Edinburgh : John Menzies. \——A Defence of the p Natio English. 


By G. Washington Moon, F.R.S.L. (Hatchard and Co.)——The Serv 
Turkish Question ; or, The Reciprocal Relations between Servian and Turkis! 
Gor ern nent. sy a Ser vian. (C. W. teynell.)— —An Exposition of the Epistle 
to the Romans on the Principles of Scripture Parallelism : with an Introduction 
and an Appendix, containing an Arrangement of the Epistle on Parallelism in 
the Original Greek. By John Howard Hinton, M.A. (Houlston and 
Wright. ) pear {n Int rpr ‘eting Concore dance of the New Testament, showing 
the Greek Original of Every Word, with a Glossary. 





By the Rev. James 
Gall. (Houlst yn and W right)—- and a Second Edition of The Types of 
Genesis Briefly Considered as reveal ing the Deve loy yment of Human Nature. By 
Pierre Jules. (Longmans). 





RoYAu Ne onycve to A WEeAvER BArp.—David Kerr, weaver and poet, 
Kirkintilloch, the themes of whose two latest productions are the American war 
and the Prince we Wales’ marriage, forwarded ypies of these to his Royal High- 
1% and has received the following acknowledgment: “Marlborough House, 

ith April, 1863,—Lieutenant-General Knollys has been directed by his Royal 
Hi, ghness the Prince of Wales to thank Mr. — for his verses, and to forward 
him the inclosed Post Office Order for 1/., the receipt of which Lieutenant- 
General Knollys requests may be Break wwe tt 

THE following very clever jeu d'esprit, which appeared in Fun of last week, 
admirably illustrates, from the comic point of view, both the morality and the 
literary merit of certain popular sensation novels of the day. 

SENSATION. 
A Drama in Three Acts, founded upon several Novels of the same Title, 
Act 1.—Scene—Clerkenwell. 
Enter Lady Disorderly. 

Lady D. Alone at last. Now, at least, I can be happy. (Takes out pocket-flask and 
tumbler from her cule, draws water from the we ll, and mires.) Ua! thisis ex« r 

Enter three tall boys in charity costume. Lady Disorderly throws them al 

Lady D. Saved l,saved! Thus shall my secret be preserved! 























Enter M‘Swell, a Highland Chieftain. 

W'S. Nay, for I have witnessed all, while gathering cla and other wild flow in 
yonder meadow. I grant but one condition, Be mine—mine for ever; or to the world 
will I publish— 

Enter Boucicavutt. 
Boue, Hold! not so! This is copyri 
(Hrit M‘Swell into Chance rushes off to fetch ten ent.] 
2. 
Enter Lady Disorder j q Aurora, 

Aur, Only twoas yet. S I wear b th th ng 

Lady D. And so do I. [ Exhibits als ) » wedding-ring. 

M ‘Swell (listening). Ha! ha! then they shall both be “Wey for the bonnets ” 
—But soft, who comes? 

Enter Softy. 

Softy (solemnly), The 4002. shares of Drury Lane Theatre. . 

Verbum S wp. As for my thirty pounds—~ 

Boue, Lay ’em out on the moonbeams, [Exit Softy with that object. 


Lady D, Hat ha! At last I am avenged. 
[App ies qui k match to M‘Sw ll, tho ¢ 7 lodes, 
Act 3, 
eral young ladies reading novels. Schoolmistress 
listening. 
1st ¥. Z. Oh; how nice it must be to be a heroine! How much t bett er than this dull, 
dreary existence! Ha! a thought strikes me !—Yes! I will! I wi 
2nd Y. L. Will what? 
Ist ¥. Z. Commit bigamy ! 
3rd Y. L. That is indeed a happy thought. Let us all do so. 
All. We will! we will! [They rush out and marry accord ue 
Schoolmistress (advancing). Innocent hearts; I cannot blame them, for I too was young 
once. (Weeps.) And now I also will become a bigamist. [Attempts to do so, but fails 
Enter Lady Disorderly and Aurora. 
Lady PD. But hast thou slain him, Roary dear ? 
Aur, Not vet-—that is, not quite; but I have been accused of having done so. 
Lady D. Silly trifler! - have : not be zen accused, and yet I have—Ha! what is this? 
r three tall boys with black masks. 
le : ane the well communicated with the base of an old 
and escaped. Behold us! Tremble, miscreant! (They dance 


Scene.—ZJnterior of aboarding-school. & 
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around her, and she goes raving mad as the curtain falls, 
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MEMORABILIA. 


HE PRIVATE VIEW of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy takes place 
to-day (May 1), and the annual dinner will be given to-morrow. The 
public will be admitted on Monday next, the 4th inst. 

There have been some excellent additions to the National Portrait Gallery 
lately. One of Dr. Wolcott (Peter Pindar) by Lethbridge, and a fine one of 

sishop Horsley by the same artist. 

Mr Cropsey, the American artist, whose pictures of “ Richmond Hill,” “ The 
Banks of the Hudson,” &c., have found admirers, offered a collection of his 
works to public competition at Messrs. Foster’s rooms on Wednesday last. The 
prices fetched were not very high. 

A fine fine restoration of a picture by Leonardo da Vinci is now being exhi- 
bited at the German Gallery, 168, New Bond-street. The picture was originally 
painted for the refectory of the Dominican Convent of Santa Maria delle Uratie 
at Milan. 

The annual exhibitions of the Water-Colour Societies, and also of the British 
Artists, at Suffolk-street, have been very attractive during the month. Our 
space and present mode of issue does not allow us to review these exhibitions in 
detail; but our next number will contain an attempt to appreciate their value 
as illustrative of the present condition of British Art. 

There has been some more petty gossip about Mr. Frith, the picture dealers, 
and their prices; what the artist asked for, and what thedealers have paid. Really 
we cannot conceive that this kind of art-scandal can instruct or benefit anybody 
but the artists and dealers, upon whose property these rumours seldom fail to 
affix the most preposterous and monstrous prices. 

There have been several more or less good photographs of the Queen and 
Royal Family published during the past month. We have seen an excellent 
one taken by a Spanish photographer, representing her Majesty in a robe of 
black moire antique, taken shortly before the Prince died. It has been repro- 
duced, carte de visite size, by Messrs. Cundall and Co. 

Mr. Gambart has failed in an action brought against an Exeter stationer for 
selling a photograph piracy of ‘The Light of the World.” The defence was, 
that the photograph was not sold by the stationer’s daughter to the witness for 
the plaintiff (who was the son of Mr. Gambart’s solicitor), but was coaxed out 
of the young lady by the informer. This story the jury believed, and if the 
photograph was not sold, Mr. Gambart most certainly was, 

An Exhibition of Sculpture will be opened to the public in the gardens of the 
Horticultural Society on the 5th inst. A fine collection of works has been 
sent in. 

The report of the committee appointed to settle the various questions which 
arose about the erection of a memorial to the late Prince Consort has recom- 
mended the erection of au open Gothic_cross, with a statue of the Prince inside. 
The sum subscribed for the memoria! not being sufficient for the purpose, 
Parliament will be called upon to vote 50,000/. in aid. 

Among Art sales of the month may be noted a collection sold by Messrs. 
Christie and Manson belonging to Mr. Beckenham. ‘ Measuring Heights,” 
from the * Vicar of Wakefield,” by Mr. W. P. Frith, was sold to Mr. Ellis for 
800 guineas. 

The medals and honourable mentions to the students of the Female School of 
Art at South Kensington have been awarded. 

This day (May 1) an Exhibition of Fine Arts is opened at the Palais de 
V’Industrie, Paris. Medals are to be awarded in all classes of art, and a large 
gold medal worth 1602. (4000 francs) will be given, as an Imperial prize, to the 
best work in any class. 

The bequest of 10,0002. left by Mr. Lewis, the son of the well-known 
comedian ** Gentleman Lewis,” to the trustees of the National Gallery, has at 

last come into possession. The pecuniary bequest is accompanied by a portrait 
by Shee of the comedian (who was also a companion of George IV.), which will 
have to be taken care of by the trustees. The money has been funded, and the 
dividends will be laid out for the good of the collection. 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Art Union of London was held 
at the Adelphi Theatre, on Tuesday last, the chair being taken by Lord Mont- 
eagle. The report (which was read by George Godwin, Esq., the hon. sec.) 
showed that the subscription for the year exhibits an advance, and amounts to 
12,858/. 6s. The report touched upon many interesting matters connected with 
art, and will repay perusal. It was stated, among other things, that through 
the Art Union of London more than 300,0002. has now been raised and distri- 
buted through the channels of art. The prizes were then drawn for, a process 
in which great interest was felt; there being not less than 1109 prizes, the 
most coveted of which was Mr. Calder Marshall’s marble statue of ‘‘The 
Dancing Girl Reposing,” which is valued at 7002 The lucky drawer of this 
was Mr. C. L. Kenning, of Little Brington, Northamptonshire. The other 
prizes were then drawn in their order. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have agreed to offer fifteen prizes for the 
following subjects:—1. The Human Figure in bas-relief, in modelling in terra- 
cotta, plaster, or wax, one prize of 10/. for the best, and a second prize of 5/. for 
the next best, work executed after Raphael’s design of the ‘‘ Three Graces.”— 
2, Ornament in bas-relief, in the same, one prize of 5/. for the best, and a second 
prize of 3/. for the next best, work executed after arabesques by Lucas van 
Leyden.—3. The Human Figure as a bas-relief, in repoussé work in any metal, 
a prize of 102. for the best, and a second prize of 5/. for the next best, work 
executed after Raphael’s ‘‘ Three Graces.”"—4. Ornament, in the same, one 
prize of 5/. for the best, and a second prize of 3. for the next best, work 
executed after a Flemish salver in the South Kensington Museum, date about 
1670,—5. Ornament, in hammered work, in iron, brass, or copper, one prize of 
51. for the best, and a second prize of 3/. for the next best, work executed after 
an iron German arabesque, about 1520, in the South Kensington Museum.— 
6. The Human Figure in bas-relief, in carving in ivory, one prize of 10/. for the 
best, and a second prize of 5/. for the next best, work executed after a terra- 
cotta ascribed to Luca della Robbia, about 1420.—7. The Human Figure in 
metal chasing, one prize of 10/. for the best, and a second prize of 5/. for the 
next best, work executed after a reduced copy of Gibson’s “‘ Psyche.”—8. Orna- 
ment, in the same, one prize of 5/. for the best, and a second prize of 3/. for the 
next best, work executed after a bronze plaque ir the South Kensington Museum. 
—9, The Human Figure in enamel painting on metal, copper, or gold, one 
prize of 10/. for the best, and a second prize of 5/. for the next best, work 
executed after Raphael’s design of the “‘ Three Graces,” executed in grisaille.— 
10. Ornament in grisaille, one prize of 5/. fur the best, and a second prize of 3/. 
for the next best, work executed after a German arabesque, 16th century.—11. 
The Human Figure, in painting on porcelain, one prize of 10/. for the best, and 
asecond prize of 5/. for the next best, work executed after Raphael’s ‘ Boy 
bearing Doves,” in the cartoon of “ The Beautiful Gate.”—12. Ornament, in 
the same, one prize of 5/. for the best, and a second prize of 3/. for the next 
best, work executed after arabesques by Lucas van Leyden, 1528, and coloured 
according to the taste of the painter.—13. Ornament, inlays in wood (mar- 
quetry or buhl), ivory or metal, one prize of 51. for the best, and a second prize 
of 3/. for the next best, work executed after a majolica plate in the South Ken- 
sington Museum,1490.—14. Ornament, engraving on glass, one prize of dl. for 








— 


the best, and a second prize of 3. for the next best, work executed af 
besques by Lucas van Leyden, 1528, engraved the height of the chaneeee 
and if round a glass or goblet, repeated so as to be not less than nine inches 
long when stretched out.—15, Ornament in embroidery, one prize of 51. for the 
best, and a second prize of 3/. for the next best, work executed after a German 
example in the Green Vaults at Dresden. The works will be the property of 
the producers, but will be retained for exhibition, in London and elsewhere, for 
such length of time as the council may think desirable. The exhibitors are 
required to state in each case the price at which their works may be sold, or if 
sold previous to exhibition, at what price they would be willing to produce a 
copy. 

One of the most important art sales which have taken place in this country 
for many years past was the dispersion by auction, in the sale-rooms of Messrs 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, on Saturday last, the 25th ult., of the magnifi- 
cent collection of the late Elhanan Bicknell, Esq., of Herne-hill. The “total 
amount realised by the sale, which comprised about 150 lots, was the enormous 
sum of 58,6007. The following were the principal items:—By J. M.W. Turner 
R.A.: “ Antwerp, Van Goyen Looking for a Subject,” 2635/. 10s. (Agnew): 
Be Helvoetsluys, the City of Utrecht, ’64, Going to Sea,” 16802. (Agnew); ‘ Ivy 
Bridge, Devon,” 924/. (Martineau) ; ‘‘ Wreckers, Coast of Northumberland 
Steamboat Assisting Ship off Shore,” 1984/. 10s. (Agnew); ‘ Calder Bridge, 
Cumberland,” 5251. (Henry Bicknell); Venice, “The Campo Santo,” 20008 
(Agnew) ; Venice, ‘The Gindecca, Santa Maria della Salute, and San 
Giorgio Maggiore,” 1732/7. 10s. (Agnew); Ehrenbrestein on the Rhine and 
Tomb of General Marceau,” 18907. (Agnew) ; ‘* Port Ruysdael,” 19957. (Agnew) ; 
“ Palestrina,” 1995/9 (H. Bicknell) ; total of the ten pictures, 17,3612. 10s. By 
David Roberts, R.A. : “Interior of the Church of St. Miguel, Xeres de Fron- 
tera, Spain, 593/. 10s. (Agnew); ‘Tyre ” and “ Sidon,” 7452. 10s. (Rhodes) ; 
“ A Street in Cairo,” 350/. 5s. (Agnew) ; “ Karnae, the Hall of Columns,” 336/, 
(Gambert) ; ‘* Interior of St. Gomar, Lierre, Belgium,” 14387. 10s. (Wells) : “The 
Ruins of Baalbeck, the Portico of the Lesser Temples of the Sun,” TST. 10s, 
(Vokins). By Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A. : “Rochester Bridge and Castle,” 514/. 10s. 
(Agnew); “An English Landscape with Cattle,” finished by Sir Edwin Landseer 
2.A., 31971. 10s. (Agnew). By Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A.: “The Prize Calf.” 
1890/. (Wells), copyright retained ; ‘* Two Dogs, Looking for the crumbs that 
fall from the great man’s table,” 2415/. (Wells), engraved; ‘The Highland 
Shepherd,” 2541/7. 10s. (Agnew), engraved. By T. Webster, R.A.: “The 
Impenitent Urchin,” 367/. 10s. (Leggatt) ; “* Good Night,” 12077. 10s. (Agnew); 
“The Smile,” ‘ The Frown,” 1680/. (Flatow). By W. E. Frost, A.R.A.: “ The 
Syrens,” a small replica of the splendid picture in her Majesty’s collection 
2947. (Leggatt); ‘‘ Euphrosyne,” 819/. (Agnew), a replica of this splendid pic 
ture has been ordered by Her Majesty. By T. Gainsborough, R.A.: “A Land- 
scape, with Sheep,” bought by George IV. for Mrs. Fitzherbert, 3992. (Wallis); 
‘ Repose,” this picture was given by the artist to his daughter as a wedding 
portion, 8197. (Woods). By W. Collins, R.A.: ‘Early Morning on the Sussex 
Coast,” 10087. (Agnew); “Selling Fish on the Seashore,” 12287. 10s. (Agnew). 
By ©. R, Leslie, R.A.: ‘ The Heiress,” 13237. (Wallis). By W. Muller: “ The 
Village of Gillingham,” 4097. 10s. (Leggatt). By Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.: 
“Shipping; French Coast neat St. Malo,” 12917. 10s. (Vokins); Lago di Garda, 
Lombardy,” 861/.(Vokins) ; ‘* Beilstein on the Moselle ; the Hunsrach Mountains 
in thedistance,”1575/.( Wells); ‘‘ Picdu Midi d’Ossau inthe Pyrennees with Smug- 
glers,”2677/. 10s.(Vokins,) By Louis Haghe: ‘ Choir of the Church of Santa Maria 
Novella, Florench,” 3007. 10s. (Holloway.) Single examples by the following 
eminent artists: G. Chambers, “ Boats and shipping,” 204/. 15s. “ An Interior, 
with Cow and Sheep,” 2622. 10s. (Eaton.) T. Creswick, R.A., landscape: 
“ The Stepping Stones, 262/. 10s. (Jewell.) W. Hilton, R.A.: ‘The Triumph 
of Amphitrite,” 2832, 10s. (Rought.y F. Goodall, A.R.A.: “ taising the May- 
pole,” 6802. (Agnew.) W. Dyce, R.A.: “ King Joash with Elisha ;” “shooting 
the arrows of deliverance,” 1 Kings xii. 17, 2312. (Herbert.) J. Linnell sen.: 
“Christ and the Two Disciples at Emmaus,” 239/. 5s. (Agnew.) Sir C 3 
Eastlake, F.R.A.: “‘A Contidina Family Returning from a Festa—Prisoners 
with Banditti,” 9197. 10s, (Agnew.) Sculpture.—By E. H. Baily, R.A.: “Eve 
listening to the Voice in the Garden of Eden,” 250gs. (Gregsell.) ; "Paris Ielen 
‘¢ Psyche and Cupid,” 950gs. (Rippe and another.) J. Gibson, R. A.: "Head of 
a Nymph and Young Augustus,” 245gs. (Agnew.) W. C. Marshall, R.A.: 
““ Hebe,” 3152. (Agnew.) wer 





Mr. Russell has been giving a series of monster concerts at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, with great success. 

M. Levassor, the well-known French comique, is about to give a series of 
comic scenes and songs at the Dudley Gallery. 

The “Trial of Effie Deans” has been withdrawn from the boards of the 
New Westminster Theatre, and the ‘‘ Colleen Bawn ” has been revived. : 

From Germany, we hear of tbe discovery of an oratorio by Schubert on the 
Story of Lazarus, hitherto unknown, and the cognoscenti speak well of it. 

A most attractive concert is advertised to take place to-day (May 1st) at 
St. James’s Hall, when Mme. Goldschmidt and other vocalists will perform 
Handell’s ** L’Allegro”’ and “ Il Pensieroso.”’ 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 28th ult., their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales attended the Royal Italian Opera in State. The opera of 
‘“‘Massaniello” was played with fine effect, and the house was filled with a 
brilliant and fashionable audience, naturally anxious to greet their Royal 
Highnesses on their first public appearance since the matriage. vig 

The successor to the late Dr. Taylor, in the Gresham Professorship of Music 
has not yet been elected. It is determined that the custom of requiring the 
candidates to deliver probationary lectures before the committee shall be 
adhered to. Dr. Wyle, Mr. Hullah, and Mr. Charles Salaman are among the 
candidates. ‘i 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble has been giving aseries of Shakespearian readings at 
St. James’s Hall. 

Miss Louisa Angel, a debutante of great promise, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
has appeared with great success in several leading parts. 

Mr. Maddison Morton has produced a new farce at the Princess's, entitled 
“ Killing Time,” in which Miss Amy Sedgwick appears, : 

_ At the Olympic, a new burlesque by Mr. F. C, Burnand, entitled ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,” has been produced, ‘ 

“Janet Pride” bas been revived at the Adelphi, with Mr. Webster in his 
original part. 

There is a rumour of another new theatre to be erected at the Holborn end of 
jy" oh amen 2 ae se fe If this mania for building theatres 

on, London will soon rival Paris in i i ity) of 
iagcras heap rrcheasoeg the number (if not in the prosperity) of 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan, who have been sojourning at Nice, have returned 
to London, and made their appearance at the Haymarket Theatre in Mr. Tavlor’s 
comedy of * Still Waters Run Deep.” Mr, and Mrs. Wigan are artists of two 
high a degree of excellence for their return to the English stage to be a matter 
of indifference to theatre goers, but it might have been desired that their 
reappearance should have given occasion for the revival or production of a piece 
more English in origin and feeling. 
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Mr. T. J. Williams has produced a farce at the Adelphi Theatre, called “‘ The 
Trial of Tompkins.” It is adapted from “ Le Meilleur des Péres,” by MM. 
Decourelle and Adonis, and the principal part is fitted to Mr. Toole. 

Mr. David Fisher, an excellent comedian, who made great way with the 
public during a too short engagement at the Adelphi Theatre, has been giving 
an entertainment at the Hanover-square Rooms which bids fair to become 
popular. It is entitled ‘Facts and Fancies,” and is conceived in a light and 
amusing style, 

On Thursday evening, the 30th ult., Miss Edith Heraud and Mr. Adolphus 
Francis gave a reading of “ Antigone,” at a soirée of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts, held at the Suffolk-street Gallery, when the 
whole of Mendelssohn’s music was rendered by the Polyhymnian Choir, 
conducted by Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 

The obituary of the month includes Mr. James Rogers, comedian, and Miss 
Kate Saxon, a comic actress of mucb promise. Mr. Rogers was perhaps better 
known to the audience of the Strand Theatre, by whom his quaint and dry 
comic humour was much appreciated; but at the time of his death he was 
fulfilling an engagement at the St. James’s Theatre, on the stage of which 
he appeared, in Mr. William Brough’s burlesque the very night before he 
died. 

On the 23rd of April Shakespeare’s birth-day was celebrated by the various 
Shakespearian and literary clubs and coteries with the usual honours. The 
Urban Club (which meets at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell) beld a dinner, which 
was numerously attended by members and their friends, and at which John 
Oxenford, Esq., presided. Several Shakesperian scholars of repute (notably 
F. G. Tomlins, Esq., G. Daniel, Esq., Westland Marston, Esq., and others) 
attended. The Sheridans dined at the Westminster Palace Hotel in honour of 
the occasion, and G, A. Sala, Esq., presided. At all these gatherings the 
prospects of the Tercentenary Celebration to be held next year were freely dis- 
cussed, and a hope was generally expressed that it would take place at Strat- 
ford, and would be worthy of the memory of the bard. 





Mr. Glaisher has made several balloon ascents during the past month for 
scientific purposes. On one occasion the balloon displayed such an evident 
inclination to go out to sea, that the aéronauts were glad to make a dange- 
rously rapid descent close to the coast. 

Dr. Luther, of the Bilk Observatory, has discovered a new planet, the 
seventy-eighth, between Mars and Jupiter, and it has been named Diana. 

The second conversazione of the President of the Royal Society will be held 
to-morrow evening, the 2nd instant, 

From the /ewilleton of the Queen we extract the following interesting accoun 
of the lecture on Fish Culture, delivered by F, T. Buckland, Esq., at the Royal 
Institution, on Friday, the 17th ult: “‘The audience (not a very easy one to 
please, by-the-bye) seemed to be thoroughly of our opinion; for we have never 
heard more hearty and genuine applause than that which followed the graceful 
conclusion of the lecture, in which Mr. Buckland paid a touching and most 
sincerely filial compliment to the memory of his distinguished father. The sub- 
ject of the lecture (as the reader will no doubt anticipate) was the breeding of 
tish—not the artificial breeding, as it is sometimes called (for breeding cannot 
possibly be otherwise than natural), but the assistance which art can render to 
the operations of nature in protecting the ova and spawn of fish from wholesale 
destruction by accident and natural enemies. All the world and his wife by 
this time knows of Mr. Buckland’s interesting illustrations of pisciculture in 
the Field window. The subject is not a new one; but it was new to the 
locality, and although Messrs. Coste, Boxius, and Buist (the pioneers of the 
art) have laboured hard and successfully for many years, no one has done more 
than Mr. Backland to bring the matter home to the public mind as a question 
of economic importance, and to render the principles of it interesting to the 
general mind. JGefore Friday night, Mr. Buckland had not only delivered a 
daily practical lecture in the Fie/d window, of many weeks’ duration—a lecture 
which, without exaggeration, may be said to have been addressed to the million ; 
but he had discussed the matter in a more scientific form before the Royal and 
Zoological Societies. On Friday night he stood in the place from which 
Faraday, Frankland, and Tyndal have so often delighted and instructed the 
public, and which, long ago, his father more than once occupied, to explain to 
the Royal Institution audience what he knew about the reproduction of the 
salmon, and other fish of value as human food. In the familiar language in 
which he very cleverly and genially clothed the dry facts of science, ‘the great 
question was to make salmon sixpence a pound.’ This was a proposition which, 
of course, appealed directly to the interests of everybody present. In a strain 
of pleasantry, founded throughout upon thoroughly souud scientific knowledge 
of the subject, Mr. Buckland proceeded to teach his hearers all that is known 
of the habits of the breeding fish, the progress of the ovum, until the fish is 
born, and the dangers to which the little creatures are exposed after they are 
called into existence. The lecture was abundantly illustrated by drawings of 
fish, spawn, and ova, specimens of the ova and of the live spawn in glass vessels 
and spectra of the ova and spawn projected by a magic-lantern by means of the 
lime-light. These showed the little creatures in a very lively state, and in the 
quickened ova the not-yet-developed fish could be plainly discerned moving 
about. At last, Mr. Buckland put a climax to his practical illustrations, by 
exhibiting a magnificent thirty-pounder, fresh from Mr. Groves’s slabs, as a 
specimen of what these little undeveloped creatures might one day become. 
What with the practical illustrations and the familiar manner with which Mr. 
Buckland brought his subject within the reach of the least scientific of his 
audience, the lecture was certainly a great success, and as we heard an habitué 
of the Institution ebserve, he had ‘never heard so much laughing over a 
lecture before.’ The laughter, however (be it remembered), was entirely with 
the lecturer; for beneath all this jocularity there was a solid substratum of 
scientific truth, which was not the less true because Mr, Buckland chose to make 
it palatable to his hearers. For the benetit of the scientific, we hope that 
Mr. Buckland will publish the purely scientific part of his lecture, for we are 
convinced that would be a more exhaustive treatise on the subject of pisciculture 
than is yet before the public.” 


Manchester is going to found a museum in the Queen’s-park, with a portrait 
gallery of Lancashire and local worthies. 

Mr. Disraeli is the new trustee of the British Museum, in the place of Lord 
Lansdowne. 

One of the latest pieces of intelligence from Nice is, that Sir E. B. Lytton nearly 
suffered death by incremation, from indulging in the very injudicious habit of 
reading in bed. It appears that the Knight of Knebworth was refreshing his 
mind with a sensation novel before giving himself entirely to the rule of Mor- 
pheus, when either the reading or the situation of the heroine, became too much 
for him, and he fell asleep. The consequence was, a small conflagration, which 
had the effect of seriously burning a part ¢f the novel and more than half of 
the hon. baronet’s whiskers. It is stated that when the danger was over, one of 
the chambermaids of the inn rushed down stairs screaming “Ob! mon Dien! 
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le grand auteur Anglais a failli étre brilé dans son lit—mais, il a perdu ses 
favoris.”’ 

The Rev. Charlton Lane, M.A., incumbent of St. Mark’s, Kennington, has 
been elected Professor of Rhetoric at Gresham College, Mr. Lane was educated 
at Jesus College, Cambridge, and graduated in 1819. 

To-day (May 1) the season opens at the Crystal Palace with a grand 
performance of Mendelssohn’s oratorio of ‘‘ Athalie,” with Meyerbeer’s over- 
ture and Auber’s ‘‘ March” composed expressly for the opening of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. 

In 1865 it is contemplated to hold another International Exhibition in Paris, 
and the French newspapers are already discussing how best to avoid the mis- 
takes and shortcomings of 1851, 1855, and, above all, 1862, and to make that 
of 1865 superior to all its predecessors. 

The exhibition of the jewels and wedding gifts presented to Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales has attracted many thousands to the South 
Kensington Museum. The papers give daily returns of the numbers who 
attend, and also of the “babies in arms.” 

Mr. A. J. Symington, of Glasgow, the author of some very excellent and 
popular volumes (especially of one entitled “The Beautiful in Nature and 
Art’’), has been elected a Founder-Member of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries of Copenhagen. 

The programme of the ceremonial to be observed at the inaguration of the 
memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851, on the 10th of June, is published. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales and other members of the Royal family and 
Court will be present. ’ 

Mr. Winwood Reade has come back again to London from the Gaboon, and 
a gorilla book may be shortly expected of him. Mr. Reade put in an appearance 
at the Royal Geographical Society on Monday last, and, although he objected 
to the accuracy of M. du Chaillu’s geographical statements, bore a willing 
testimony to the truthfulness of much that isin his book. An attempt was 
made to draw Mr. Reade out on the subject of zoology, but he cleverly 
avoided the snare by reminding the meeting that it was a geographical society, 
and that the Zoological Society was the proper arena for such discussions. 
Major Levison has also returned from Africa once more, wounded in the face 
during one of the recent encounters with the natives. Another literary traveller 
has come to grief—Mr. Lawrence, the author of “ Guy Livingstone,” who is 
visiting the United States on (as we hear) a literary errand, and who, having 
been arrested by the Federals when attempting to pay an unauthorised visit 
to the Confederates, is now in durance vile at Washington. 

The financial and statistical statement issued annually by the British Museum 
illustrates the steady progress of that noble institution. The expenditure for 
the year ending March 31 last was 96,155/. 3s. 3d., and the estimate for the 
coming year is 90,5412. The total number of persons who visited the Museum 
in that time was 895,077, being an increase of more than 200,000 over any one 
of the last five years. The number of visits paid to the reading rooms was 
122,497, giving an average of 419 readers per day, each of whom consulted on 
an average 10 volumes per day, and the number of volumes added to the library 
(including 339 received under the International Copyright Treaties) amounts to 
30,362 (including music, maps, and newspapers), of which 1520 were presented, 
22,830 purchased, and 6012 acquired by copyright. The number of parts of 
volumes (including 492 received under the Internatioual Copyright Treaties) is 
30,020 (including maps and music), of which 591 were presented, 14,347 pur- 
chased, and 17,082 acquired by copyright. The total number of newspapers 


acquired is 1027. Of these 738 (viz., 211 published in London, and 527 in the 
country) have been received from the Inland Revenue Office in England, 
140 from the branch of that office in Ireland, and 130 from the branch of 
the same office in Scotland. One has been presented and 18 purchased. 
The maps, charts, and plans amount to 1229, in 3990 sheets, the atlases to 36 
complete, and 6 parts of atlases in course of publication. Of the maps and 
charts 57 were presented, 923 purchased, and 249 acquired by copyright. Of 
the atlases, 1 was presented, 14 purchased, and 21 complete (including 2 received 
under the International Copyright Treaties), and six parts of atlases were 
acquired by copyright. The number of pieces of music, each comprising a 
complete work (included 326 received under the International Copyright 
Treaties) is 2901, of which 101 were purchased and 2474 acquired by copyright ; 
437 parts and numbers of works in progress have been acquired by copyright, 
and also 1084 works not included among the pieces of music, of which 944 were 
purchased, and 140 acquired by copyright. The total number of articles 
received (including broadsides, ballads, and other miscellaneous pieces, not 
enumerated above) is 73,929, of which 1191 were received under the Inter- 
national Copyright Treaties. Of the articles received (exclusive of broadsides, 
ballads, photographs, &c., and comprising 603 received under the International 
Copyright Treaties) 29,175 are complete works. Of the complete works 19,451 
were purchased, 708 presented, and 9016 acquired by copyright. Each 
article acquired has been stamped. The number of stamps so impressed 
is, by the hand-stamp, 349,055, and by Sloper’s puncturing stamp, 
used for newspapers and playbills, 150,955; altogether 500,010 stamps. 
The additions made to the department of manuscripts in the course of the 
year have been—manuscripts, 695: original chapters and rolls, 583; original 
seals and bulla, 23; and one manuscript to the Egerton collection. The 
number of deliveries of MSS. to persons in the reading-room during the year 
amounts to 22,970, and to artists and others in the rooms of the departments 
to 4340 exclusive of the volumes shown to visitors on private days. The 
acquisitions during the year to the department of Oriental, British, and 
medieval antiquities and ethnography are 881 in number. Some half dozen 
acquisitions have been made also to the department of Greek and Roman anti- 
quities, and eight presents, which are fully described, have been made during 
the year. During 1862 several collections of coins and medals were brought to 
the Museum, and the coins required were selected and purchased. Of these 
collections the most remarkable has been that of General Haug, which was 
made during a long residence in Greece. The acquisitions are divided into 
Greek, Roman, medixval and modern, and Oriental; 151 are gold, 761 silver, 
and 976 copper. Professor Owen repeats his complaint of the want of space 
for the departments of natural history. Choice rarities continue to be added 
to the vaults and recesses assigned for storage, each successive year increasing 
the difficulty of keeping the specimens in a good state and concentrating the 
time of the staff in mere works of preparation. The additions in the year to 
the department of zoology are 13,129 in number. Rare and acceptable addi- 
tions have accrued to all the departments of natural history during the year, 
many of which are specified in detail by the learned professor. The whole 
number of additional specimens is 28,273, of which 3144 have been registered in 
the department of geology, and 1200 in that of mineralogy. 


Her MAJKeSTY THE QUEEN has presented to Mr. Davis, author of ‘‘ Leaves 
from our Cypress and our Oak”—a volume of poems lately published by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., on the death of the Prince Consort and the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales—a handsome gold medal, accompanied by 
a letter saying that Her Majesty was much touched and pleased by the 
poems, 
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BOOK NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER’S REGISTER. 





HERE HAS BEEN A FAIR APPEARANCE OF NEW 
BOOKS during the past month, but few of more than ordinary 
importance. Mr. Murray, who seldom allows a quarter to elapse 
without presenting the public with some choice book of voyage or 
travel, has just published two magnificent volumes by Mr. H. W. 
Bates, entitled ‘* The Naturalist on the River Amazons, including 
Adventures, Social Sketches, Descriptions of Native Life, Habits of 
Animals, Features of Nature in the Tropics, &c., during eleven years 
of Travel.” Mr, Edward Dicey, after long delays, has at last got 
out his ‘* Six Months in the Federal States,” and an English Merchant 
‘**'Two Months in the Confederate States.” Lieut.-Colonel Fisher 
describes ** Three Years’ Service in China, including journeys to 
various parts of China hitherto unexplored;” and an anonymous 
author ‘‘A Vacation Tour at the Antipodes, through Victoria, 
an New South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand, in 
861-62. 

In History and Brocrapny we have a “ Memoir of Charles James 
Blomfield, Bishop of London, with Selections from his Correspond- 
ence,” by his Son, the Rev. Alfred Blomfield; a ‘ Memoir of the Rev. 
James Sherman, including an unfinished Autobiography,” edited by 
the Rev. Henry Allon; John Leifchild, D.D., his Public Ministry, 
Private Usefulness, and Personal Characteristics,” founded upon an 
Autobiography, and edited by his Son, Mr. J. R. Leifchild ; “Disraeli, 
the Author, Orator, and Statesman,” by Dr. John Mill; the “ Diary 
of an Austrian Secretary of Legation at the Court of Czar Peter the 
Great,” translated from the original Latin, and edited by Count 
MacDonnell; ‘Memoirs of Remarkable Misers,” by Mr. Cyrus 
Redding ; ‘* Remarkable Adventures and Unrevealed Mysteries.” by 
Mr. Lascelles Wraxall; “ Life among Convicts,” by the Rev. Charles 
B. Gibson; and the * Life and Death of the Irish Parliament,” a 
lecture by Mr. Whiteside. 

[x Fretton there have appeared Mrs. Gaskell’s “* Dark Night's 

Work,” reprinted from All the Year Round ; Miss Thackeray’s “ Story 
of Elizabeth,” reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine ; Mr. Kingsley’s 
** Water Babies,” reprinted from: Macmillan’s Magazine; Mr. “Sala’s 
“‘ Adventures of Captain Dangerous,” reprinted from Temple Bar 
Magazine; “ Heart and Cross,” by Mrs. Oliphant; “ Up and Down 
in the World,” by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold ; ‘ Bertha’s Repentance,” 
by Mr. Corkran; ‘‘ A Simple Woman ;” “ Grace of Glenholme,” by 
Mr. W. Platt ; the ‘‘ Deserted House of Hawksworth:” the ‘“ Bri- 
gantine, a Story of the Sea;” *“ At Odds; ” and ** Skirmishing.” 
_ Ly Turotocy we have the “Subjection of the Creature to Vanity,” 
in three sermons, by Dean Trench; “A Letter to the Bishop of 
London on the State of Subscription in the Church of England,” by 
Canon Stanley; the “Inquiry of a Retired Citizen into the Roman 
Catholic Religion,” edited by the Rev. Henry Formby; the “ Retri- 
butive Justice of God commencing in this Life, proved and exempli- 
fied,” by the Rev. J. Langley; an ‘ Exposition of the Epistle to 
the Romans,” by the Rev. J. Howard Hinton; and a continuation of 
the crop of replies to the Bishop of Natal. 

In Scrence there have appeared “ The Natural Laws of 
Husbandry,” by Baron Liebig; ‘ British Beetles,” transferred in 
259 plates from Curtis’s British Entomology, with descriptions by 
Mr. E. W. Janson; ‘“ Studies in Geology, Botany, &c., in North 
Yorkshire,” by Mr J. G. Baker ; an “ Introductory Text-Book of 
Physical Geography,” by Mr. David Page ; a “* Practical Grammar of 
Sanskrit,” by Mr. Theodor Benfey ; a‘ Grammar of English Gram- 
mar; or, Advanced Manual of the English Language,” by Mr. Jacob 
Lowres; and a “ Handbook to the Modern Provencal Language,” by 
Mr. Craig. xi ae ty 

In Miscetiangous LireRaTuRE we may mention a translation by 
Mr. James Hutton of General Daumas’s “ Horses of the Sahara and 
the Manners of the Desert,” with Commentaries by the Emir Abd- 
el-Kader; a translation by Professor Conington of the Odes and 
Carmen Seculare of Horace; Lady Dufferin’s “ Lispings from Low 
Latitudes ; or, Extracts from the Journal of the Hon. Impulsia 
Gushington,” edited by Lord Dufferin; and the * Fairy Book,” a 
new volume of Macmillan’s Golden Treasury Series, containing "the 
most popular fairy tales, edited by Miss Muloch, and adorned with a 
vignette from the pencil of Mr. Noel Paton. 





We have been trying to make out, and having come to a con- 
clusion, it is open to question. England has many colonies east and 
west. Spain, France, and Denmark have, or had, their colonies. 
The Dutch in colonization have done wonderful things in the east. 
The question is, have any of the colonies planted by Europeans 
produced a great man—a historian, politician, poet, or even accom- 
plished vagabond? We ship away annually hundreds and thousands 
of men, women, and children to find abodes in the bush or savannah, 
and to reclaim the wilderness. And after a time many thousands 
of acres which were useful only to bears, “ possums,” and wild Indians, 
come to bear corn, and fruit, and timber. When do men cease to be 
mere tillers of the ground, and take up with the arts and sciences? 
When do women cease to bring forth and nurse children, and take to 








patchwork or crochet by way of recreation or pastime? These are 
questions easier to ask than to answer. But that which hath been, 
is probably that which shall be. Franks, Teutons, Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, were, so to speak, so many colonists, and it was at least 
two centuries before any of them had a literature after having taken 
up abode in the countries they invaded and vanquished. The first 
literature of Goths, Vandals, and Vikings grew out of their history, 
To use a familiar expression vanquisbing nations begin to crow only 
when they are out of the wood, Greece and Rome furnish ex- 
amples. But we shall not go so far back as the Dorians or Etruscans, 
Let us keep nearer home and demand: “ Has anything great in 
literature yet come from our colonies ? Have we in Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, on which the sun never sets, a prosaist, poet, or littérateur, 
by what name soever known, who has made himself famous? The 
same question might have been put to the Romans, and Rome was 
getting old before she had her poets and great men in literature, 
Our own colonies have not to this hour produced a bard or a philo- 
sopher. Perhaps they have done better as far as the world is con- 
cerned. Wheat, cotton, tallow, hides, &c., are worth more than a 
hundred Iliads and AEneids, with this difference that an Iliad is 
perennial, and an ox is the creature of balf an hour’s cooking. 

Of all the colonial people of British descent the Americans of the 
North are the only who have distinguished themselves in litera- 
ture—who have in fact a national literature, who have in this respect 
untied themselves from the mother country, who are not mere copyists, 
who, using the same language, have not followed the lisping words of 
the mother. Indeed Europe, until the present unfortunate war, was 
beginning to learn of the Americans. In the arts, sciences, philology, 
they were on the whole in advance of Europe. In geography, natural 
science, anthropology, &c., they had not their match in Europe. In 
spite of barbaric revolvers and spittoons, they were marching in the 
van of human civilisation. They were explorers, in old and new 
fields; they were, in short, an original, enterprising people, with a 
deep faith in nature, and of a readily-interpreting genius of her 
works. 

But the United States is, so to speak, a young country. She is no 
older than Boston tea and hair-powder. Until she had emptied the 
contents of the tea-boxes into Boston harbour her only literature was 
Gospel bymns and sectarian catechisms. She had her newspapers, 
and a dollar would have purchased all of them published on the same 
day. Excepting one or two theological magazines, her periodical 
literature was below the level of Monmouth-street. 

And here, now, the Brazils, a much younger country, is putting 
forward a claim to literary recognition. The Brazilians declare to 
Europe, that they have, and have had, poets for the last two centuries. 
To support this claim they advance the work, “ Le Brésile littéraire : 
Histoire de la littérature Brésilienne,” &c., by Ferdinand Wolf. 
‘There is a literature then in the Brazils. After much fruitless inquiry 
we come to the conclusion that there is no existing literature in 
Portugal. Saving one or two newspapers, and a periodical of the 
meanest taste and pretensions, Portugal is not represented in the 
world of letters. As much may be said of Spain. Nor the one nor 
the other has produced a man of mark in letters in the present 
century, and no scholar in Europe can quote a work of an original 
kind, published in Madrid or Lisbon, since the days of Cervantes 
and Camoens, if we except Moratin, and one or two other dramatic 
writers. In Madrid, there are published one, if not two, comic 


journals, and it has a cheap literature; but, as far as we know, 


no journal of commanding name and influence. 

The Brazilians, however, now come forward to boast a literature of 
their own, and leave the mother country to take care of herself. It 
would be a pompous pretence on our own part were we to say that we are 
intimately acquainted with the literature of Portugal. Nor less would 
it be a pretence were we to quote the names of Brazilian authors— 
Eusebio de Mattos, Mattos Guerro, Botelho de Oliveiro, Da Costa, 
Ds Rocha Pitta, Da Silvio, and many others. Southey, perhaps, 
appreciated some of these writers, but since Southey’s days there has 
been a great advance in Spanish South America, and, above all, in 
the Brazils. The Brazils have been getting on quietly on the whole, 
and, excepting Lisbon and Coimbra, have the best libraries of Portu- 
guese literature. ‘The natives of Brazil (the aborigines) have a lite- 
rature, if it may so be called, in war songs. They never had written 
books, and their songs and music have their origin in the poetry and 
music of the Portuguese colonists. And Brazilian literature is not 
over 200 years old. The first period of its existence extends from the 
discovery of the country to the close of the influence of the Jesuits. 
In the second period, Portuguese literature takes deeper root, and 
learned societies are formed who make use of the Portuguese lan- 
guage. ‘The third period of its history extends from the second half 
of the eighteenth century. In the Brazils the men of letters were 
gradually emancipating themselves from the school of Lisbon. ‘The 
school of Minas was for a time triumphant, but, like all schools founded 
upon artificial principles, it died. 

Passing intermediate periods the Brazilians note a fifth period from 
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1840 to the present time, during which Brazilian literature has ever 
more and more developed itself. And yet this literature is almost 
unknown in Europe. Ferdinand Denis is the only one who, in 1826, 
in his work on the literature of Portugal, mentions, in an appendix, 
the literature of the Brazils. In 1831, the Canon, Januario da Cunha 
Barbosa, himself a poet, published a Brazilian Parnassus; and, in 
1841, Joaquim Norbeta da Soiiza Silvia preceded his ** Modulacoens 
Poeticas,” by a “* Bosquejo da historia poesia Brasiliera,” a faithful 

ortraiture of Brazilian literature. In 1843 J. M. Pereira da Silva 
published the first part of his ‘ Parnaso Brasiliero.” 

J. T. de Saint-Germain, a clever French writer, who has hitherto 
guarded his anonymity—he who told the “Story of a Pin,” already 
mentioned in the Critic, has just published a new story—“ La Feuille 
de Coudrier,” and other legends worth reading. The Emperor, when 
he has finished his Commentaries on the Commentaries of Julius 
Cesar, may be admitted into the French Academy. When busiest he 
is busy, and report says that now his Majesty’s great work will issue 
from the Imperial Printing Press about Christmas next. 

A book which should be read by every one who desires to know the 
history of the French language and the recent changes it has under- 
gone, is one by Charles Nizard, ‘‘Curiosités de I’étymologie 
Francaise.” The French, like the English, abounds in argot and 
cant—in words not recognised by the Academy, but which have 
still an every day significance in the metropolis. Just as we cannot 
admit the verb to spifficate, so French purists cannot admit into 
their dictionaries the noun Bousingot, which M. Nizard says comes 
from the English, and means a bousing ken. ‘* Bowse,” he says, “ in 
the English language means to get drunk;” and ‘bien bowse,” 
means good liquor. Chanter pouilles we shall allow to be French. 
According to Jules Janin pouilles is the feminine of pou. Poggio 
tells us the origin of this term. ‘A woman one day called her 
husband pouilleux. The latter replied by a blow of the fist. When 
he had finished, his wife began to cry pouilleurz. The husband in a 
fury bound his wife with a rope and let her down into a well, 
threatening to drown her if she did not hold her tongue. ‘The woman, 
though the water rose to her chin, continued to call out pouilleur. The 
husband slipt the rope and the woman fell deeper into the water; but 
her arms being free, she rose again, and putting her finger to her nose 
she told him what her mouth could not tell him.” From the same 
work we learn that cive, civet, civot, civette, chive, mean all the same 
thing, that is, ciboule, and in Latin cepa, &c., &c. The cive is 
essential to good cookery, according to Mademoiselle Jeannette. Like 
Mrs. Glass she gives directions: first catch your hare, cut lean slices 
of bacon, &c., and the cives are not to be omitted. Then—we have 
done with the hare—* manger des cerises 4 la derraine.”’ This is an odd 
phrase. In Paris they would say “manger des cerises 4 la derniére”— 
eat cherries to the last one. The meaning is that in the cherry season, 


three or four of different sexes, purchase a pottle or basketful of 


cherries. They eat in turn one byone. The person to whom comes 
the last cherry—Ja dernivre, reads his or her fortune as the stones and 
stalks determine—love, marriage, good fortune or bad. To understand 
many modern French locutions this work must be referred to. 

“* Le Trésor des Chartes ” is a complete collection of the documents 
formerly kept in the Treasury, now preserved in the Archives of the 
Empire, published by order of the Emperor, under the direction of 
Count de Laborde, by A. Teulet, Archivist in the Archives of the 
Empire. Of all the collections of medieval documents, whether in 
France or the rest of Europe, the largest and most valuable is the 
“ Trésor des Chartes,” now preserved in the Archives of the Empire. 
This mine, so rich in materials indispensable for laying the founda- 
tions of French national history, has yet been scarcely worked at all ; 
and we may safely say that the “‘ Trésor des Chartes,” however famous, 
is but imperfectly known. It is composed of two distinct parts—the 
“ Layettes ” and the “ Registers.”” The inventory of the Registers will 
appear last. ‘The Administration of the Archives of the Empire begins 
the series of its publications with the documents which were formerly 
kept in the Layettes, or coffers, of the Treasury. These documents, 
numbering nearly 17,000, all authentic, for the most part original, a 
large proportion under seal, embrace the period extending from the 
beginning of the eleventh century to the middle of the sixteenth. 
They may be divided into series and by reigns as follows: First Series, 
from the Accession of Henry I. to the Death of Saint Louis, 1031— 
1270 ; 4900 documents. Second Series, from the Accession of Philip 
the Bold to the Death of Charles the Fair, 1270—1327; 6224 docu- 
ments. ‘Third Series, from the Accession of Philip of Valois to the 
Death of Charles VI., 1327—1422; 4468 documents. Fourth Series, 
from the Accession of Charles VII. to the Death of Henry IL, 
14221559 ; 1353 documents. In all, 16,945 documents, 

Mr. Frank BucktAnp has in the press a volume on the Artificial Culture 
of Fish. It will be published by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. 

Tue New QuarTERLy, The Fine Arts Review, edited by Mr. B, B. Wood- 
ward, makes its appearance to-day. 

Mr. W. J. Srewart, author of the novel entitled ‘‘ Footsteps Behind Him,” 
has been appointed editor of the Illustrated London News. Mr. Stewart has 
another three-volume novel in the press, called ‘* Picked up at Sea.” 

A Sportine Novet, in three volumes, entitled ‘‘ Charlie Thornhill ; or, the 
Dunce of the Family,’ by Mr. Charles Clarke, will be published by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall in the course of the month. 

“ QuEENS oF Sona: being Memoirs of the most Famous Female Vocalists 
from the Earliest Days of the Opera to the Present Time,” is preparing for 
publication by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. The work will be comprised in 
two volumes, adorned with six portraits engraved on steel, 








“South AMERICAN SKETCHES; or, a Visit to Rio de Janiero, the Organ 
Mountains, and the Parana,” by Mr. Thomas Hinchliff, will be published by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. immediately. 

A Visit to RusstA, by Mr. Henry Moor, is announced by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Mr. Dickens is about to resume his Occasional Papers by an Uncommercial 
Traveller, in Adi the Year Round. 

Tue New Review, a monthly half-crown magazine, but on the model of 
the quarterlies, commences life to-day. 

Mr. J. B. Jukes, author of the “ Student’s Manual of Geology,” is now pre- 
paring a ** Schoolboy’s Manual of Geology.” 

Mr. R. W. Mackay, author of the “ Progress of the Intellect,” and other 
works, has a volume nearly ready, entitled ‘ The Tiibingen School and iis An« 
tecedents, a Historical Review of Modern Theology.” 

Proressor BAtFour is preparing a volume on the Flora of Edinburgh. 

A FIFTH EDITION of Dean Alford’s Greek Testament is in preparation. The 
first volume, which is nearly ready, will contain the Four Gospels. 

A NEW EDITION of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, in three volumes, care- 
fully revised by the Rev. William Stubbs, Librarian to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, is announced by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Messrs. TrnsLey Broruers have raised an action in Chancery against Mr. 
Lacy, the theatrical publisher, for selling dramas derived, it is said, verbatim 
from the novels of “ Lady Audley’s Secret” and ‘* Aurora Floyd.” The case 
is expected to be tried on Thursday next. 

THe TRUTHSEEKER, a monthly magazine, edited by the Rev. John Page 
Hopps, late assistant to Mr. George Dawson, the Birmingham preacher, com- 
mences this month. 

Tue SrecuLaTIve Soctery of the University of Edinburgh is to celebrate 
the commencement of its hundredth session by a dinner at Edinburgh in October 
next, at which Lord Brougham is to preside, 

Tue Krina’s Matt, a novel in three volumes, is announced by Messrs. S, 
Low, Son, and Co, 

‘* BALLADS AND Sonas,” by Miss Bessie R. Parks, will be published by 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy in a few days. 

Tue Ox_pest Newspaper in the world is "published in Pekin. It is printed 
on a large sheet of silk, and, it is said, has made a weekly appearance for 
upwards of a thousand years. 

Mr. Rosert Brownine's Poems have hitherto existed scattered over seven 
unequal volumes, but the author has undertaken to re-issue the whole in three 
volumes foolscap octavo. The first, containing Lyrics, Romances, Men and 
Women, will be published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall in a few days. 

Tue CHILDREN’S JOURNAL, & penny weekly, has just been started. 

Mr. T. A. TRoLLoPE has a new novel just ready in three volumes. 

THE SHETLAND IsLANDERS are not yet advanced enough to keep a news- 
paper. The Shetland Advertiser has been discontinued, after an existence of 
fifteen months, as ‘it did not appear likely soon to become self-supporting.” 

Mr. R. H. Horns, author of “ Orion,” has written a poem on Burke and 
Wills, the Australian explorers. Mr. Horne has lived in Victoria for nine or 
ten years. 

An INDEx TO THE Times for 1862, will shortly be published by Mr. W. 
Freeman, and, if successful, will be continued from year to year. 

Mr. Joun SAUNDERS'Ss new novel, “ Martin Pole,” will be published in two 
volumes, by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers, in the course of the present month. 

Tue SEVENTY-FouRTH ANNIVERSARY D1nNeER of the Royal Literary Fand 
will take place in Willis’s Rooms, on Wednesday, the 13th instant, Earl Stan- 
hope will occupy the chair. 

War Picrvures, by Colonel Estvan, a Confederate staff officer, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Routledge and Co. in the course of the month. 

Tue Dean or Ey, Dr. Goodwin, is writing a Life of the late Bishop 
Mackenzie, who perished last year in a missionary expedition in South Africa. 

Mr. J. R. M‘Cuttocn has just ready an enlarged edition of his work on 
Taxation. 

Tur CoNCERTINA would appear to be a very popular instrument when a 
magazine is started for the use of its players. On Saturday last there was 
commenced the Weekly Concertinist, a “* penny miscellany of all the newest and 
most popular songs, operas, and dance music arranged for the German 
Concertina.” 

Tue Mirror, a sixpenny weekly newspaper and review, made its first 
appearance last Saturday. Its chief end seems to be a chronicle of the events 
of the week, for reference, and for the use of busy people who cannot find 
leisure to read a daily newspaper. It is reported to be under the management 
of Mr. Dallas, of the Zimes, and to be owned by Messrs. Strahan and Co., the 
proprietors of Good Words. 

Tue Lonpon Times Orrice employs 370 persons, every branch and depart- 
ment being managed with the most systematic precision and discipline. The 
paper has now a daily circulation of 65,000 copies, requiring eleven tons of 
paper per day. The paper used is of linen, The large cylinder on which the 
paper is printed turns out eight papers every second and a half, or, allowing for 
stoppages, about 12,500 per hour—equal to 1000 every four minutes. After the 
type is set for the day’s paper, stereotype copies are made of it, in order to 
supply forms from which to print a sufficient issue for the day. No papers are 
issued to subscribers directly from the office, they being supplied by the news- 
men. 

Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron has received a letter from Messrs. Goetzel 
and Co., the Mobile publishers, the gist of which is contained in the following 
extract: ‘ The object of this is to state to you that we have taken the liberty 
to republish your ‘Strange Story.’ We issued ten thousand copies in 
two editions, and have awarded you by our free will an international copy- 
right of ten cents. on each copy, and placed one thousand dollars to your 
credit, of which you can dispose at sight as soon as this intelligence will reach 
you. Wewill continue to practise the same system with other publications 
that we should undertake of your works, as well as of other European writers. 
This is the first time to our knowledge that a republication of an English work 
has been attempted in the Southern States, and we think not to err if we assure 
you that our practice is merely a small sample of Southern commercial deal- 
ings generally, and that all the other publishers of the South will actin the 
same spirit of justice and humanity.” : 

PAPER AND RAGS.—Statistical returns just issued give the following parti- 
culars as to the imports and exports of paper and rags. Within the last 
seven years the imports of rags and paper in the United Kiagdom have been as 
follows: In 1856, 10,287 tons of rags, 15,767 cwts. of foreign paper; 1807, 
12,206 tons of rags, 12,057 cwts. of paper; 1858, 11,394 tons of rags, 11,701 
ewts. of paper; 1859, 14,621 tons of rags, 18,338 cwts. of paper; 1860, 16,104 
tons of rags, 45,019 ewts. of paper; 1861, 20,486 tons of rags, 94,358 ewts. of 
paper; 1862, 23,943 tons of rags, 193,639 cwts. of paper. Thus the imports of 
rags have more than doubled since 1856, while the imports of foreign paper 
have increased since that period by 177,872 cwts. The exports of British paper 
in 1858 were 106,557 cwts.; 1859, 126,454; 1860, 112,514; 1861, 91,958; 1862, 
129,440, 
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Mr. A. J. Beresrorp Hope's lecture on the Conditions and Prospects of 
Architectural Art, will shortly be published by Mr. Murray. 

“THE ORDINANCES OF SprrirvaAL WorsuHIP, their History, Meaning, and 
End Considered ;” being a selection from the writings of the late Rev. E. T. March 
Phillipps, made by his daughter, will be published immediately, by Messrs. 
Longman and Co, 

‘“‘ Leo,” a novel in three volumes, by Mr. Dutton Cook, is announced. 

A CHEAP EDITION of “The Dutch at Home.” by M. Alphonse Esquiros, is 
in preparation by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Dr. N. Davis, author of “ Carthage and its Remains,” “ Ruined Cities of 
Africa,” &c., has just set out for Abyssinia. 

Tue Newsparer GAzerre AND LirerARy ADVERTISER, a new booksellers’ 
paper, to be published monthly, is just announced. 

Tue Rey. Dr. GouLtBourn has two volumes nearly ready, consisting of 
* Lectures on the English Office of the Holy Communion.” 

Hotme Lee (Miss Parr) has a novel nearly ready entitled “ Annie War- 
leigh’s Fortunes.” 

Caprain GRronow has a second volume of his Reminiscences in the press. 

A SELECTION FROM THE PorricaL Works (published and unpublished) of 
Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, M.P., is announced by Mr. Murray. 

Tue Rey. J. Pycrorr, author of “ Twenty Years in the Church,” and 
*“* Agony Point,’ has a novel in the press entitled ‘‘ Dragons’ Teeth.” 

Mr. Samvet SMIves’s next work will be a volume uniform with “ Self 
Help,” entitled “ Industrial Biography; Iron Workers and Tool Makers.” 

‘** LEGENDS OF THE LENTIL AND THE LEA,” a new volume of poems by Mr. 
W. L. Dendy, is announced by Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 

A VOLUME on the disputes about the Inspiration of the Book of Daniel, 
by Mr. W. R. A. Boyle, will shortly be published. 

A TRACT on Crystallography, by Professor Miller, is announced. 

Str CHARLES LYELL’s next work will be a revised and enlarged edition of his 
** Elements of Geology.” 

WE UNDERSTAND that a new serial novel, by the author of “ Dick Diminy” 
(Mr. C, J. Collins), will be commenced in the Sixpenny Magazine next month. 
It is to be entitled ‘* Sackville Chase.” 

Tue ANTHROPOLOGICAL Review, the organ of the Anthropological Society, 
ome this month, and will be published quarterly by Messrs. Triibner 
anc 0. 

Mr. Wixwoop Reape has arrived in London from the Gaboon. The tra- 
veller has brought back a large collection of notes and experiences, which he is 
preparing for the press. 

Dr. CAMPBELL AND THE “SATURDAY ReEvIEW.”—The Court of Queen’s 
Bench refused an applicaiion, made on behalf of the publisher of the Saturduy 
Review, for a new trial in the case Campbell y. Spottiswood. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, by the Rey. R. Main, the Radcliffe Observer, is 
in the press, and will be published by Messrs. Deighton, Bell, and Co., of 
Cambridge. 

Four Montus In A DAHABiiiH; or, a Narrative of a Winter's Cruise on 
the Nile,” by M., L. M. Carey, illustrated with chromo-lithographs, is 
announced by Mr. L. Booth. 

Sir Joun Bowrine is, says the Devon Weekly News, appointed one of the 
envoys to attend the approaching conference at Paris on international postage. 

THE LONG PROMISED reading-room at the Record Office is about to be com- 
menced in good earnest. 20,000/. will be spent on it, and Mr. Pennethorne will 
be the architect. 

“Tue Diary or Mary, Countess Cowper, Lady of the Bedchamber to 
the Princess of Wales,” from the original manuscript in the possession of the 
family, is preparing for publication by Mr. Murray. Lord Campbell, in his 
‘* Lives of the Chancellors,” thus speaks of the Diary: ‘‘ Lord Cowper’s diary 
ceases at the accession of George I., 1714; but fortunately a charming diary of 
the second Lady Cowper, beginning at this time, is preserved. It remains in 
MS., but it well deserves to be printed, for it gives a more lively picture of 
the Court of England at the commencement of the Brunswick dynasty than 
I have ever met with.” 

Tue Bishop or EXETER AND HIS BioGRAPHER.—It will be remembered 
that last summer the Bishop of Exeter applied to Chancery for an injunction to 
restrain the Rey. Reginald N. Shutte from publishing any of his letters in his 
proposed work on * The Life, Times, and Writings of the Bishop of Exeter.’’ 
An injunction was obtained ex parte by his Lordship, and on the 23rd ult. the 
case was brought on for hearing before Vice-Chancellor Page Wood, for the 
purpose of making the injunction perpetual and disposing of the costs of the suit, 
Mr. Shutte having taken no steps to obtain a dissolution of the injunction. Mr. 
Shutte made an affidavit, in which he denied emphatically that he ever 
expressed an intention of publishing the Bishop's letters, or selections or 
extracts therefrom, or that he ever intended to publish them unless he had pre- 
viously obtained his Lordship s consent ; and he pleaded that he was entitled to 
a full and complete acquittal from the charges which had been so freely raised 
against him; and contended that they never ought to have been made, and the 
Bishop, or rather his legal advisers, had acted most hastily and improperly in 
raising and in now persisting in them, and must suffer the consequences by 
having the bill dismissed with costs. The Vice-Chancellor, in pronouncing his 
judgment, observed that the case had occasioned him considerable embarrass- 
ment, from the very extraordinary turn which it had taken since the injunction 
was originally obtained. From the correspondence that had taken place anterior 
to the filing of the,bill, he had felt, and should still, but for theexpress affidavit of 
Mr. Shutte to the contrary, feel no doubt that he had threatened and was about 
to publish private letters of the Bishop, whether he consented to such a proceeding 
orno. Very high ground had been taken in arguing the case, but there could be no 
doubt that a clergyman who announced his attention of publishing the life of 

his diocesan, whatever might be the feelings of the diocesan on the subject, and 
of including in such life private letters extending over a period of forty years, 
was guilty of a grave offence, if not against the law, at all events against deli- 
cacy and morality. As Mr. Shutte swore positively that he had no intention of 
publishing the Bishop’s letters without his consent, hagmust be believed; but 
at the same time as for any delicacy or propriety of conduct he could receive no 
credit. He was entitled in this respect to no more credit than that of a readi- 
nes3 to obey the law. No one in reading the correspondence could reasonably 
dissent from the Bishop’s expression, “I must add that I believe you are the 
only person who would announce such an intention to me without at the same 
time asking my consent.” His Honour, after observing upon some minor points 
which had been urged in argument, commented upon the possession by Mr. 
Shutte of aseries of letters addressed by the Bishop to a friend during the course 
of forty years. It was utterly indefensible in law or morals for any one to think 
of dealing with such correspondence for the purpose of publication. Still less 
could he understand how, with any feeling of delicacy or honour, any one could 
sit down, without asking leave of the writer, to read such a correspondence. He 
should dismiss the bill; but he did so solely on the ground of Mr Shutte’s 
oath, that he never intended to publish the letters without the permission of the 
Bishop; and, under the circumstances of the case, the bill would certainly be 
dismissed without costs. 





=“ TcELAND, 1TS SCENES AND ITs SaGas,” by Mr. Sabine Baring Gould, igs 
preparing for publication by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. The volume vill 
contain numerous illustrations, and a map. 

“Lire AND Work IN NEWFOUNDLAND, being Reminiscences of Thirteen 
Years spent there,” by the Rev. Julian Moreton, is announced by Messrs, 
Rivingtons. 

An HisroricaL AND ARCHITECTURAL Account of English Castles, by the 
Rey. C. H. Hartshorne, is announced by Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker, 

Mr. L. Boorn of Regent-street bas nearly ready for publication a second 
and enlarged edition of Mr. Edward Jesse’s ‘‘ Lectures on Natural History ;” 
also a volume of “ Poems and Translations.” by Cecilia Meetkerke. 

Mr. ALEXANDER SmirTH, author of “A Life Drama,” and ‘City Poems” 
has collected a number of his magazine articles into a volume entitled, “* Dream- 
thorp, a Book of Essays written in the Country.” It will be published by 
Messrs. Strahan and Co. in the course of the month. 

AT THE SALE of the late Dr. Irving’s library a curious note was found in his 
handwriting, in a copy of Laurie’s “‘ History of Freemasonry,” declaring that 
Sir David Brewster was the author of that work, always assigned to Laurie. 

Mr. J. G. Poritimore’s History of England during the Reign of George III. 
will shortly be published by Messrs. Virtue Brothers and Co. 

Tue Rey, F. D. Maurice is about to make his appearance in the Colenso 
controversy. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in the press ‘‘The Claims of 
the Bible and Science: a Correspondence between a Layman and the Rey. 
F. D. Maurice on some Questions arising out of the Examination of the Pen- 
tateuch by the Bishop of Natal.” 

Proressor Frazer, of Edinburgh, has in preparation a Manual of Logic 
and Metaphysics. 

Mr. BLANCHARD JERROLD is about to publish a volume entitled ‘* Signals 
of Distress in London,” being a series of Letters on the London poor con- 
tributed to the Morning Post. 

‘““A GuipE TO THE UNPROTECTED IN EvEeRY-DAY MArreRs relating to 
Property and Income,” by a Banker’s Daughter, will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

“Tue Inpian TRAVELLER, E, von Schlagintweit, is preparing a work on 
Buddhism in Thibet. ; 

Proressor Summers, of King’s College, contemplates starting a magazine 
devoted to matters connected with China and Japan, to be called the Chinese 
and Japanese Repository. 

Mr. Henry Kryesiey has a novel, in two volumes, just ready, entitled, 
“ Austin Elliot.” 

Tue Port-LAvureate has received a silver urn and salver from the Commis- 


} sioners of the International Exhibition of 1862. The inscription runs thus :— 





‘* Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the International Exhibition of 1862 present 
this gift to Alfred Tennyson, in grateful remembrance /or his gift of prose and 
noble song. 1st May, 1862.” The use of for, instead of of, after remembrance, 
is as inelegant as incorrect. - 

Dran TrencH has in the press a second series of Synonyms of the New 
Testament. . 

The Christian Knowledge Society has just issued a marvel of cheap litera- 
ture :—A Prayer-book, in ruby type, exceedingly clear and distinct, with limp 
covers, for twopence ! 

UNITED STATES.—“ Guy Livinestone.”—A Washington telegram of 
the 9th April says: ‘‘ George B. Lawrence, author of the well-known romance 
‘Guy Livingstone,’ was arrested a mile and a half beyond our picket lines last 
night, while making his way to Richmond. Lawrence arrived in this country 
two or three weeks since from England, and has occupied his time since with 
prominent secessionists in this city and in Baltimore. He was taken before 
Judge-Advocate Turner to-day, and by him committed to close confinement in 
the Old Capitol. Lawrence dined with Lord Lyons when in Washington, and 
seemed to enjoy friendly relations with all the British legation.” f 

Proressor AGAssIZ has a volume nearly ready on ‘* Methods of Study in 
Natural History.” 

Tue Rey. Henry Warp BE&cHeER has a book in the press on ‘ Freedom 
and War.” ” 

Mrs. Epwry JAmes is about to appear asa novelist. Mr. Carleton of New 
York announces “The Wanderings of a Beauty, a sprightly and vivacious 
book,” from her pen. 

Mr. Bayarp TAyLor has nearly ready “The Strong-minded Woman, a 
Romance of American Life.” It is the first venture of the author of “ Views 
Afoot ” in fiction. 

A Lire or ArcupisHor Laup, by the Rev. John N. Norton, of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, is announced by Messrs. E. P. Dutton and Co. of Boston. 

A Work ON CHINA AND THE CHINESE, by Mr. W. L. G. Smith, late United 
States Consul at Shanghai, is in the press. 

Tue Harpers Brotuers, of New York, the chief reprinters of English books, 
consume upwards of a thousand reams of printing paper a day in their publish- 
ing establishment. 

“THE ASTRONOMY OF THE Bribie,” seven lectures by Professor 0. M. Mitchel, 
the astronomer of Cincinnati, who lately lost his life fighting as a General 
against the South, are to be published immediately by Messrs. Blakeman and 
Mason, of New York. The volume will contain a brief biography and portrait 
of the author. 

Tue Coneress recently dissolved, marked out some reading for its members. 
The vote-yourself a library resolution, adopted by Congress before its adjourn- 
ment, will give to each member between 60/. and 80/. worth of books belonging 
to the Government, many of which have been'stored in New York fora long time. 
They embrace works of Jefferson, Adams, and the other fathers, statutes at 
large, reports of exploring expeditions, &c. ; 

Parson BrowN ow, who some months ago was the lion of the day, and is 
now quite forgotten, received 3400/. from his publisher, Mr. G. W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, as his share in the profits of a dollar volume, describing his 
adventures in the Southern States. 

Hoty Loor.—The Christian Inquirer a New York newspaper, states: “In 
several libraries of New England clergymen we have seen choice volumes of 
great cost, bearing the names of Southern ministers, to whom they still belong, 
although they have been sent North as gifts from Yankee soldiers who had 
appropriated them.” 

Tue Trustees of the Boston Public Library have issued their tenth annual 
report. During the past year there have been added to the library 739 volumes, 
amongst which is a collection of upwards of 130 volumes relating to Moli¢re 
and his works, presented by Mr. George Ticknor. In that gentleman’s letter to 
the trustees, appended to the report, he says that in 1837 he, being in Paris, was 
asked by Mr. Preneett to procure him materials for a life of the great dramatist 
which Mr. Prescott was then intending to write. The success of the “ Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella” determined the author, however, to devote himself entirely 
to Spanish history, and he transferred the collection and commended the task to 
Mr. Ticknor, who was prevented by other avocations from fulfilling it. Of the 
present collection of books twenty once belonged to Mr. Prescott, and have in 
them his book-plate; the rest have been picked up from time to time by Mr. 
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Ticknor, and some of them are rare. The statistics of this institution are inte- 
resting and worthy the Oxford of America, as Boston has been called. Amongst 
the officers are the names of Ticknor, Bigelow, and Everett. The library con- 
sists of upwards of 100,000 volumes exclusive of duplicates and broken sets, 
and the number of books lent during the last year, for home reading, was 180,302. 
These do not include books read in the rooms. 


CANADA.—Srewart Dereisurre, Her Majesty’s Printer in Canada, died 

in Quebec on March 27. He was the son of a medical man in Bath, and his 
mother was Miss Ann Masterton, daughter of the late Mr. Allan Masterton, of 
Edinburgh, the friend of Burns, and the “ Allan” of the song, ‘“‘ Here are we 
met, three merry boys.” Miss Masterton was distinguished, in addition to per- 
sonal charms, for more than average abilities. Burns’ lines to “‘ Bonnie Ann” 
were addressed to her. Mr. Derbishire began life as an ensign, but soon turned 
his attention to law, where he shortly distinguished himself, He was engaged 
in some important trials, among others in that of the “ Dorchester La- 
bourers,” in 1832, whom he defended with considerable éclat. He connected 
himself with the press in London, and exerted himself largely in the movement 
which resulted in the Reform Bill. During the Spanish Constitutional War he 
was employed as a special correspondent at the head-quarters of the constitu- 
tional army, in which capacity he distinguished himself, not only by his 
writings, but by personal bravery. He took an active share in desperate fight- 
ing, for which he received a medal and a flattering letter from Sir De Lacy 
Evans. “He is reported to have saved the life of Narvaez on one occasion, and 
certainly continued during life on terms of much cordiality with the Spanish 
Minister. He accompanied Lord Durham to Canada, by whom he was highly 
esteemed. During the rebellion he carried despatches from the Canadian 
authorities to Sir C. Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, in the 
depth of winter, travelling night and day on horseback and by sleighs. He was 
engaged as a journalist for some time, and afterwards was member of Parliament 
for Ottawa. Since his appointment as Queen’s printer he resided in Quebec, 
where his hospitality and personal qualities will long be remembered. He was 
a man of much unostentatious benevolence, and in him Quebec loses one of he 
most public-spirited and estimable of our citizens, 

Vanity Farr, the American Punch, came to an end last month. ‘Man-1 
hattan,” the wild correspondent of the Morning Herald, says, ‘‘ Everything was 
tried to save it. An express was sent to London to procure the services of 
John Brougham and Hiram Fuller (our ablest comic writers—now abroad) to 
have them come home. They will not be able to arrive in time, even if they 
should come.” 


FRANCE.—The Emperor, it is said, seriously entertains the idea of offering 
himself, either before or after the completion of his work on Cesar, as candidate 
to the Academy. In this, as in so many other things, he takes the First 
Napoleon as his model. 

A TENTH ED?TION is announced in Paris of M. Augier’s comedy, “ Le Fils 
de Giboyer:” 50,000 copies are said to have been sold already. 

THE MOST ANCIENT PRINTED BOOK, with a date, is a psalter, printed at Metz, 
in 1547, by Fust and Schoeffer. It is now in the Royal Library, at Paris. 

AT A LATE SALE OF AUTOGRAPHS, in Paris, a rag of yellow paper was sold 
for 500f. It was a note written and signed by Martin Luther, and dated 1531. 

A NEw work By M. RENAN, entitled ‘The Origin of Christianity,” is about 
to be published in Paris. It was to have been called “ The Life of Jesus,” but, 
from the well-known theological opinions of the author, it was thought that 
this title might give offence, and condemn the book beforehand. 

A Lire or M. Vicror Huco, understood to be from the pen of Madame 
Hugo, will be shortly published in London and Brussels. The work, it is said, 
will contain a drama and many other unpublished works of the poet. 

Ir 1s SAID THAT M, Vicror HvuGo is engaged upon a new work, which is to 
be called ‘93,” and which is to be a sort of link between ‘‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris” and ‘‘ Les Misérables.” He has several other works in hand, but he has 
put them all aside in order to devote himself to this. 

Tue “Morning CuHronicie.”’—The Constitutionnel gives the following 
semi-official account of the alleged transactions between the French Govern- 
ment and Serjeant Glover, which have recently caused so much scandal in 
connection with Serjeant Glover’s action against Count Persigny :—** About 
ten years ago Serjeant Glover became proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, and 
edited that journal in a spirit favourable to the policy of France, Some years 
later, in 1857, Mr. Glover came to France. Having been {presented by the 
English Ambassador, and supported by many honourable persons, as well as 
recommended by the friendly tone of his journal towards France, he solicited 
and obtained from the French Government the concession of the telegraphic 
line between France and America. This concession was made without any 
subvention, as well as without any guarantee of monopoly or interest, and it 
was stipulated that the concession should be cancelled if the line were not 
executed by a certain date. The time granted having expired before the 
works were begun, the concession was cancelled, and passed into other hands. 
Mr. Glover was dissatisfied with that result, but for a long time his complaints 
only bore on the injury done to him by the withdrawal of the concession, and 
the right which, in his opinion, his devotedness to France and her policy gave 
him a hope for more favourable treatment. Meanwhile, in 1858, he had sold 
the Morning Chronicle. The embarrassed state of his affairs had obliged him 
to compound with his creditors, and in {the balance-sheet then presented by 
him there is no trace of any claim on his part against the French Govern- 
ment. But four or five years later, becoming desperately involved, he con- 
ceived the evil design of speculating on the fear of a scandal, and did not blush 
to commence legal proceedings with a view to making it a means of pecuniary 
profit. In June 1862, pretending, contrary to all truth and probability, that he 
had been promised, from the 9th of May, 1857, a monthly subvention of 800/. 
to conduct his journal in a sense favourable to a good understanding between 
France and England, Mr. Glover sued M. Billault, a3 Minister of the Interior 
in 1857, and Count de Persigny, the present Minister, in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, for a sum of 14,000/., as due to him for the promised subvention from 
the 9th of May 1857 to 23rd of October 1858. No arrangement of the kind had 
ever been made with Mr. Glover. No French Minister had ever offered or pro- 
mised him money.” 


GERMANY.~—In the archives belonging to the Princes of the Ernestine line 
of Saxony, which are kept at Weimar, an interesting discovery has been made ; 
it consists of a number of autograph letters by Luther and to Luther, unknown 
till now. Herr Burckhardt, Keeper of the Records, has been entrusted with the 
publication of these letters, which treat principally on clerical matters. They 
will appear in print very shortly. 

ARCHDUKE FERDINAND MAXIMILIAN OF AUSTRIA is preparing for pub- 
lication a description of his recent journey to Brazil, undertaken chiefly for 
the study of natural history. The work is to be a masterpiece as far as illus- 
trations, typography, paper, and binding are concerned ; but it will be printed 
only in hundred copies, to be distributed among the friends of the illustrious 
author, and a few of the great libraries of Europe. 

A LIFE OF THE POET UHLAND, with the addition of numerous unpublished 
works and letters, is preparing for the press by Dr. Fr. Notter, of Stuttgart, 
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ITALY.—The celebrated Massimo d’Azeglio, uncle of the Marquis d’Azeglio, 
who is the representative in London of the Italian kingdom, is about to pub- 
lish his memoirs, and very interesting they will be we may be sure. The first 
volume is to appear in the course of the present year. 

ABBATE JAcoBO BERNARDI, of Florence, is about giving to the world a 
number of unpublished letters of Alfieri, discovered in family archives. The work 
will be dedicated to the city of Asti, in Piedmont, the birthplace of the great 
poet. 


BELGIUM.—*“ The Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian,” says the Nord, “is 
occupying himself during his convalescence in an interesting work. King 
Leopold of Belgium has kept, since his accession to the throne, a journal to 
serve as a basis to memoirs to be published after his death. Since the year 
1860, the Archduke has undertaken that work, and is now zealously employed 
on it. 


SWEDEN.—Prince Oscar Frederic, heir-apparent to the Crown of Sweden 
and Norway, must be added to the list of royal authors. He has just pub- 
lished a volume of naval songs, which are commended by Swedish and Nor- 
wegian critics. 


TRADE NEWS. 


THE STEREOTYPE PLATES and copyright of Cobbin’s Condensed Commen- 
tary, the property of Messrs. Ward and Co., late of Paternoster-row, were sold 
by Mr. Hodgson, on the 2nd ult., for 250/. The purchaser was Mr. William 
Tegg, of Pancras-lane. 

The PREMISES OF Mr. Neverrt, bookbinder, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 
were completely destroyed by fire on the night of the 22nd April. 

Court or Bankruptcy, Basinghall-street (April 21)—Before Mr. Commis- 
sioner HoLRoyD—IN RE St. Jonn,—Mr. Lawrance appeared in support of an 
application under the bankruptcy of this well-known author, formerly resident 
at Norwood.—WMr. Lawrance said that on the 11th of April, 1862, the order 
of discharge was allowed to the bankrupt upon the following condition :—That 
the bankrupt should every six months render to the official assignee for the 
time being acting in the matter an account, verified by affidavit, of the income 
received by him during such six months, and should pay all excess above 200/. 
to such official assignee until all the bankrupt’s debts were paid in full. Jf. 
Lawrence stated that the bankrupt was a gentleman engaged in literary 
pursuits, and earning, as alleged, a very large yearly income; the condition of 
the order of discharge being, under the circumstances, a reasonable one. But, 
although the order of discharge was allowed more than a year ago, the creditors 
had not yet been able to obtain any information from the bankrupt.——His 
Honour having granted Mr. Lawrance’s application for an examination of the 
bankrupt, —-Mr. St. John was sworn, and deposed that he was following the 
profession of an author. He had resided at Norwood; he was now living at 
Alverstoke in Hampshire. He was engaged on the Atheneum and also on the 
Seven Days’ Journal, For a few days he contributed to the Jron Times, and he 
had supplied one article to All the Year Round. He had been ten years on 
the Atheneum. From the Atheneum he had received about 602. since April, 1862. 
He had worked for the Seven Days’ Journal ever since its establishment, with 
the exception of about four weeks. About thirty-three weekly numbers had 
been issued of that periodical. For a portion of the time he received 6/. per 
week. Hehad also received 5/. per week, and 37. The reduction was made in 
consequence of the inadequate success of the paper. He was still on the Seven 

Days’ Journal, and he expected to be paid.——-Mr Lawrence.—Was the Seven 
Days’ Journal started by Mr. Stiff after his bankruptcy ?——Mr. St. John.—I 
do not know. I did not see Mr. Stiff in connection with it. Icannot say.—— 
In answer to further questions, Mr. St. John said, that probably he had received 
110/. from the Seven Days’ Journal. He wason the /ron Times for about a 





fortnight ——Mr. Lawrence.—It did not last much longer, did it?——Mr. St, 
John.—Oh, yes, six weeks.—— Mr. Lawrence.—W hat did you receive from the 
Iron Times ?——Mr. St, John.—Not a farthing (a laugh)——Mr. Lawrence 


said that in this state of things he should not ask for an order upon the bank- 
rupt for any pecuniary payment, but it was only right that he should file the 
accountordered on the last occasion. The creditors had considerable trouble in 
finding the bankrupt, and his residence had only been ascertained by dint of 
the greatest perseverance.—— Mr. St. John said that he was well known in 
Gosport, and that he would cheerfully have given the desired information had 
he been communicated witb. After some further examination in reference to 
a sale by Mr. St. John for 70/. of furniture, presented to him by Mr. Stiff, and 
for which Mr. Stiff gave 1601, His Honour directed that the bankrupt 
should file the desired account within a fortnight, and the proceedings dropped. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Agnes Falconer, 18mo 1s 6d cloth 

Aimard's Freebooters, illustrated, foolscap 8vo'3s 6d cloth gilt 

Aimard’s Pearl of the Andes, illustrated, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 

A imard’s Pear) of the Andes, foolscap 8vo 2s boards 

Anderson's Guide to the Highlands of Scotland, 4th edition, 10s 6d cloth 
Appleby’s Illustrated Handbook of Machinery, &c. 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Raker’s North Yorkshire, Studies in Botany, Geology, &c. 8vo 15s 
Balfour's Flora of Edinburgh, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

tcalfour’s Mother's Lessons on the Lord’s Prayer, new edition, 2s 6d boards 
Sates’s The Naturalist on the River Amazon, 2 vols post 8vo 28s 
Baynes’s Canterbury Hymnal, 24mo 1s cloth 

Beale’s The Stomach Medically and Morally Considered, foolscap 8vo 1s 
Beeton's Dictionary of Arts and Science, Vol. II. 8vo 6s cloth 

Bessy'’s Money, by the author of “ Mary Powell,”’ royal 18mo 1s cloth 
Beufy's Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, 8vo 7s 6/ cloth 
sibliotheca Classica, edited by Long. “ Vergil, by Conington, Vol. IL. 14s 
Black's Guide to London and its Environs, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Blomfield (Bishop), Memoir of, by his Son, 2 vols post 8vo 18s cloth 
Bonar’s God's Way of Peace, new edition, 18mo 1s 6d cloth 

Boucherett’s Hints on Self Help, foolscap 8vo Is cloth 

Boy's Handy Book of Sports, Pastimes, Games, &c. 12mo 5s cloth gilt 
Brigantine, The, a Story of the Sea, 2 vols post 8vo 21s cloth 

British Beetles, with Descriptions by Janson, 4to 18s cloth 

Brook's Gertrude Wynn, or Our Nation's Curse, foolscap 8vo Is 6d sewed 
Biichsel’s (Rev. Dr.) My Ministerial Experiences, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Buckmaster’s Elements of Chemistry, 2nd edition, 18mo 3s cloth 

Butler's Atlas of Modern Geography, new edition, 8vo 10s 6d half-bound 
Cesar, Commentarii, with Explanatory Notes by Anthon, 4s 6d cloth 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1664-1665, edited by Green, 15s 
Cater’s Punch in the Pulpit, 3rd edition. foolscap 8vo 2s boards 
Chambers’s Reading Books, Book IV. 12mo 1s 4d cloth; Book V. 1s 6d cloth 
Chope’s Harmonies to the Gregorian Tones, Noted and Pointed, 1s 
Chope’s Versicles, Canticles, and Litany Noted and Pointed, 1s cloth 
Chope’s Canticles, Psalter, &c. pointed for Chanting, crown 8vo 3s cloth 
Clarke’s Manual for Communion Classes and Meetings, 12mo 3s 6d 
Clephane’s Rough and Smooth, a Tale of our Own Times, 12s cloth 
Close’s Footsteps of Error, traced through 25 Years, 8vo 9s cloth 
Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men, new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Corkran's Bertha’s Repentance, post 8vo 9s cloth 

Craig’s Handbook to the Modern Provencal Language, 3s 6d cloth 
Cupples’s The Green Hand, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 

Daily Incense, a Course of Family Prayers, crown 8vo 3s cloth 





Daumas's Horses of the Sahara, &c. translated by Hutton, 10s 6d cloth 
Davidson's The Pentateuch Vindicated, crown 8yo 3s cloth 
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Day's Common Law Procedure Acts, 2nd edition, royal 12mo 15s cloth 

De Burgh's Messianic Prophecies of Isaiah, 8vo 6s cloth 

De Porquet’s First French Reading Book. new edition, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 

Deserted House of Hawksworth, 8 vols post 8vo 31s 6d clot 

De Tessier’s (G. F.) Village Sermons, crown 8vo 9s cloth 

Diary of an Austrian Secretary of Legation at the Court of Czar Peter the Great, translated 
and edited by Count M‘Donnell, 2 vols 21s 

Dicey'’s Six Months in the Federal States, 2 vols crown 8vo 12s cloth 

Disraeli, the Author, Orator, and Statesman, by John Mill, 7s 6d cloth 

D:sraeli’s Calamit f Quarrels of Authors, new edition, post 8vo 3 

Dixon's Digest of Cases Connected with Law of the Farm, 8rd edition, 21s 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, Abridged Selections from. foolscap 8vo 1s 6d 

Dorner’s Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Division IL, Vol. IIL. 10s 6d 

Down in a Mine, or Buried Alive, 18mo Js 6d cloth 

Dunmaine, a Temperance Tale for 1863, foolscap 8vo 1s boards 
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Elizabeth's (C.) Helen Fleetwood, 4th edition, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 

E ishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, new series, Vol. VI. 5s cloth 

Fa by authe f“ John Halifax, Gentlem * post 8vo 43 6d 
Fisher's Personal Narrati f Three Years’ Service in China, 16s cloth 
Fowler's Nora, the Lc Redeemed, post 8vo 1s 6d boards 
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Foxe’s Book of \ th Notes, &c. by Milner and Cobbin, &s 6d 
Freytag's ture rman Life, second series, translated, 2 vols post 8vo 21s 
Frost's Analect inora, 12mo 3s 6d cloth 

Fry’s Shilling » Charities, for 1863, crown 8vo 1s] 

Gal 1e New Testament, 8vo 7s 6d cloth 

G t 8vo 108s 6d cloth 

G 1, 3 vols post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 

Gibson's Li ig Convicts, 2 v 21s cloth 

G n's Present Truths in Theology, 2 vols 8vo 21s cloth 

Graves’s Yacliting Cruise in the Baltic, post 8vo 12s 6d cloth 


Gresswell's Objections in Part L of C iso's Pentateuch Considered, 5s cloth 
Grif *s (Rev. W.), Memoir of, by Rev. W. Williams, 18mo 2s 6d cloth 

; pach on the Historical Antiquity of the People of Egypt, 8vo $s 6d cloth 
Hall's Law of In ract Ideas, 3rd edition, 4s 6d 
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lilee, 16mo 2s 6d cloth 
ales, 16mo 1s sewed 
ton Family Abroad, 16mo cloth 
f ce, its Pathology and Treatment, 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Harris (John), Story of Carn Brea, Essays and Poems, 12mo 4s cloth gilt 
w Atlas of Modern Geography, Junior, new edition, folio 7s cloth 
i's The Urine in Health and Disease, 2nd edition, post 8vo 12s 6d 
oncise Treatise on Construction of Wills, 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
t &vo 10s 6d cloth 
ny of Entertaining Literature, Vol. I. 8s 6d cloth 
hers, &c. of the Time of Louis X VL. 2 vols 21s cloth 
é les, post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
»berd’s Profitable Gardening. Vegetables, Fruits, &c. 3s 6d cloth 

Hick (Samuel) Memoir of, by Everett, new edition, foolscap 8vo 8s cloth 
Hill's Village Dialogues, 38th edition, 12mo 4s cloth 
m's Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, 8vo 6s 6d cloth 
ry against Colenso, Part L, 8vo 1s sewed 

Holden's The Ordinance of Preaching Investigated, foolscap 8vo 8s 6d cloth 
Horace's Odes and Carmen Saxculare, transiated by Conington, 5s 6d half bound 
Howe's Works, new edition, Vol. V. 8vo 5s cloth 

Hugo’s Commentary on “The Merchant of Venice,"’ translated, 8vo 1s 
Hutton’s Principia Graeca, 3rd edition, 12mo 3s 6d cloth 

Ingoldsby Letters, The, Vol. IL. 3rd edition, royal 8vo 6s cloth 

Inquiry of a Citizen into the Roman Catholic Religion, 18mo 2s 
James's Morley Ernstein, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Jameson's Legends of the Monastic Orders, 3rd edition, crown 8vo 21s cloth 
Jerrold's Up and Down in the World, 3 vols post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Jessy’s Wedding Ring and other Poems, square crown 8vo 5s cloth 
Jevons's A Serious Fall in the Value of Gold Ascertained, 8vo 4s cloth 
Jukes’s Types of Genesis briefly Considered, 2nd edition, post 8vo 7s 6d 
Kalisch’s Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises, Part IL, 8vo 12s 6d cloth 
i's Complete Practical Arithmetician, by Maynard, new edition, 4s 6d 
Kingdom, The, and the People, or the Parables Explained, 3s 6d cloth 
»f the Crimea, Vols, I. and II. 3rd edition, 8vo 32s cloth 
Babies, a Fairy Tale, post 4to 7s 6d cloth 
ributive Justice of God in this Life, foolscap 8vo 3s 
Laurie's Entertaining Library: “ Day's Sandford and Merton,” new edition, 1s 
Lectures delivered before the Young Men's Christian Association, 4s cloth 
Liebig’s Natural Laws of bandry, edited by Blyth, 8vo 10s 6d cloth 

Life’s Work, its Preparation and Retrospect, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 

Lispings from Low Latitudes, 4to 21s half morocco 

Lives of Missionaries, Greenland, Hans Egede, and others, 18mo 2s 
Longfellow's Poeti Works, illustrated, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 
Lowre’s Grammar of English Grammars, 12mo 3s 6d cloth 
M ‘Dowell’s Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry, 8s 6d cloth 
Macfariane’s The Railway, in Six Lectures, 18mo 1s6d cloth 
Maclaren’s The Plain of Troy Described, 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. VIL. 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Masse, Grammatologie, Francaise, 8vo 6s cloth 
Matheson’s Practical Advice to Amateur Photographers, crown 8vo ls 
Millhouse’s Manual of Italian Conversation, new edition, 18mo 2s 
Millhouse's New English and Italian Dictionary, 2nd edition, 2 vols 14s 
Mitchell's Handbook to St. Luke for the Unlearned, 18mo 1s cloth 
Moore’s Poetical Works, illustrated, toolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 
National Magazine, Vol. XIII, royal 8vo 7s 6d cloth gilt 
Nicolson’s Kilwuddie and other Poems, royal 18mo 2s cloth 
Norton's Pentateuch and its Relations to Jew and Christian, 2s cloth 
Old Commodore, The, by Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” foolscap 8vo Is 
Oppen's Postage-Stamp Album and ¢ atalogue, 2nd edition, 4to 5s cloth 
Page's Introductory Text-Book of Physical Geography, post 8vo 2s 
Palmer's Scripture Facts and Scientific Doubts, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Papers for the Schoolmaster, Vol. XII. 12mo 3s cloth a 
Parlour Library: “ Recollections of Detective Police Officer,” foolscap 8vo 2s 
Patmore’s The Angel in the House, new edition, 2 vols foolscap 8vo 12s cloth 
Paul’s Rose Garden. 2nd edition, crown 8vo 6s 6d cloth 

e ’ ) Philip of Kénigsmarkt, and Poems, foolcap 8vo 8s 6d 
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Pearce’s (Mares¢ ms 
I ntary Hydrostatics, 3rd edition, 8vo 5s 6d cloth 
Ph urisprudence, 8vo 12s cloth 

Pi s My Escape from Siberia, post 8vo 5s cloth 





Platt’s Grace of Glenholme, 3 vols. post 8vo 31s. 6d cloth 
Practical Mechanic's Journal, Vol. Vil. Second Series, 4to 14s cloth 
Princess of Wales. The. her People and Country, &c. foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Punch, Re-issue, Vol. XX VI. 4to 5s boards 
Punshon’s Life Thoughts, 32mo 1s 6d cloth 
Quiver, The, Vol. IIL royal 8vo 4s 6d cloth me 
Ramsay's Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain, 2s 6d : 
Ridge’s Ourselves, our Food and our Physic, 3rd edition, post 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Ross's How to Train Young Eyes and Ears, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Rouse’s Practical Man, 10th edition, oblong 24mo 9s cloth 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, spring edition, 1863, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth 
Riihle’s French Examination Papers, crown 8vo 5s cloth 
Sala’s Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous, 3 vols. post 8vo 31s 6d 
Saunders’s Abel Drake's Wife, cheap edition, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Saunders’s Shadow in the House, cheap edition, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Scenes of Clerical Life, and Silas Marner, new edition, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Scott's Waverley Novels, cheap edition, * Quentin Durward” foolscap 8vo 1s 
Sherman (Rev. James), Memoir of, by Allon, post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Simple Woman (A), post 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Skirmishing, post 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Smith on Human Entozoa, 8vo 8s cloth 
ith’s Key to Arithmetic for Schools, 3rd edition, crown 8vo 8s 6d cloth 

§ th’s History of Wesleyan Methodism, Vol. L, 3rd edition, post 8vo 10s 6d 
Smith’s Sally Rainbow’s Stories, as She Told Them, 18mo 2s cloth 

rrows and Joys, Tales of Quiet Life, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 

re’ 1armacopoeias of Thirteen London Hospitals, 18mo 3s 6d 
1 Novel Library: “The Young Doctor,” foolscap 8vo 2s boards 
. ary: “Armstrong’s The Medora,” new edition. foolscap 8vo 2s 
yrarv: “Maberley’s The Love Match,” new edition, 2s 
sible in the Holy Land, new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth gilt 

h, post 8vo 10s 67 cloth 
adi Roma, 2nd edition, 2 vols post 8vo 21s cloth 
Streathfield’s Musi on Scriptural Subjects, 16mo 3s cloth ae. 
Sue’s The Rival Races, or the Sons of Joel, 3 vols post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Tautpheus’s (Baroness) At Odds, Novel, 2 vols. post 8vo 21s cloth 
Tennant's Notary’s Manual, 3rd edition, 8vo 24s cloth _ 
Therry’s Reminiscences of New South Wales, 2nd edition, 8vo 14s cloth 
Theocritus, Recensuit et Brevi Annotatione Instruxit Paley, 4s 6d 
Thorason on Cultivation of the Grape-Vine, 3rd edition, 8vo 5s cloth 
Thomson's Spring, by M‘Leod, 12mo 2s cloth 
Townsend's Town and Borough of Leominster, 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Transactions of the Obstetrical Society of London, Vol. I1V., 8vo 15s 
Two Months in Confederate States, by an English Merchant, & 6d 
Twopenny's Lectures for a Village Night School, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
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Urlin and Key's Transfer of Land and Title Acts, 1862, 12mo 10s 

Van Oosterzee’s Commentary on St. Luke, translated by Taylor, 9s cloth 
Viney’s Gleanings among the Sheaves, 18mo Is cloth 

Visit to the Birds and Beasts, Moveable, royal 8vo 2s boards 

Waddell’s (Rev. P. H.) Discourses, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth 

Way the Lord hath led Me, crown 8vo 6s cloth 

Wayland's Elements of Moral Science, 7th edition, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 
Whiteside’s Life and Death of the Irish Parliament. crown 8vo 2s cloth 
Wilme’s Hand-book for Mapping, Engineering, &c., 2nd edition, 4to 40s 
Wilson's Tales of the Boarders, by Leighton, new edition, Vol. L., 1s sewed 
Wonders of the World in Earth, Sea and Sky, by Uncle John, 3s 6d 
Wordsworth on the Inspiration of the Bible, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 1s 
Worsley’s Poems and Transactions, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 

Wraxall’s Remarkable Adventures and Unrevealed Mysteries, 21s 





AMERICAN. 

Adams's Spelling-Book for Advanced Classes. 16mo. Brewer and Tileston 

Cammann’s Exposition of the Church Catechism. lémo, E. P. Dutton and Co 

Coggeshall’s Stories of Frontier Adventure in the South and West. 12mo, Follet, Foster 
and Co 

Copperheads Under the Heel of an Illinois Farmer. Published at the Office of the Rebellion 
Record. Pamphlet 

Green's The Pentateuch Vindicated from the Aspersions of Bishop Colenso. 12mo, John 
Viley 

Hittell on the Resources of California, comprising Agriculture, Mining, Geology, Climate, 
Commerce, &c. 8vo. A. Romanand Co,, San Francisco; W. J. Widdleton, New York 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Seventh Volume. Nos, XLUL-LXXIII,  8yo, 
B. Westermann and Co 

Mitchell on the Astronomy of the Bible. 12mo. Blakeman and Mason 

My Mother's Chair. 16mo, Robert Carter and Brothers 

Philip’s (Mrs) Above Her Station. A Story of a Young Woman's Life, from the Original of 
Marie Nathusius. 1 vol., cloth. Follet, Foster and Co 

Read's The Wagoner of the Alleghanies. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott and Co 

Rector's (The) Vade Mecum; a Manual for Pastora) Use, compiled chiefly from the Book of 
Common Prayer. 16mo, E. P, Dutton and Co 

Rice—Slavery Inconsistent with Justice and Good Policy, proved by a Speech, delivered in 
the Convention, held at Danville, Kentucky. New York: Printed by Samuel Woad, 
No. 357, Pearl-street. 1812. Published at the Office of the Rebellion Record 

Rice on the Relations of Christianity and Science. C, Scribner 

; or, Sugar of the North. Iliustrated. 12mo. Applegate and Co. Paper, 50 cents 

arin’s Arbitrary Arrests in the South; or, Scenes from the Experience of an Alabama 

Unionist. 12mo. John Bradburn 

Three Yearsin Chili. 12mo, Follet, Foster and Co 

Two Friends. 12mo. Ticknor and Fields 

Walden’s Sunday-School Prayer-Book. 1émo. E. P. Dutton and Co. Paper, 15 cents 

Whitnev’s Atharva-Veda Praticakhya; or, Caunakiya Caturadhyayika: Text, Translation, 
and Notes. Vol. VIL Svo. B. Westermann’and Co 

Wyatt's The Parting Spirit's Address to his Mother. Illustrated. 12mo. E. P. Dutton 
and Co 










GERMAN, 

saggesen’s, Jens, philosophischer Nachless. Hrsg. v. Pfr. Carl A. R. Baggesen. Gr. 8, 
Zurich 

Bibliotheca historico-naturalis, physico-chemica et mathematica od. systematisch geordnete 
Uebersicht der in Deutschland u. dem Auslande auf dem Gebiete der gesammten Natur- 
wissenschaften u. der Mathematik neu erschienenen Biicher hrsg. vy. Ernst A. Zuchold. 
12 Jahrg. 1862. Gr.8& Gottingen 

Bibliotheca mechanico-technologica et oeconomica, &c. Dr. W. Miildener. 1 Jahrg. 1862, 
Gr. 8 Gdttingen 

sibliotheca medico-chirurgica, pharmaceutico-chemica et veterinaria. Hrsg. v. Carl Joh. Fr. 
W. Ruprecht. 1lJahrg. 1862, Gr. 8. Gittingen 

Bibliotheca philologica od. geordnete Uebersicht aller auf dem Gebiete der classischen Alter- 
thumswissenschatt wie der iilteren u. neueren Sprachwissenschaft in Deutschland nu, 
dem Ausland neu erschienenen Biicher. Hrsg. v. Dr. Gust. Schmidt. 15 Jahrg. 1862, 
Gr. 8 Gittingen 

Biblotheca theologica od. geordnete Uebersicht aller auf dem Gebiete der evangelischen 
a ong in Deutschland neu erschienenen Biicher. Hrgs. v. Carl Joh. Fr, W. Ruprecht. 
15 Jahr. 1882 P 

Blaas, C., Fresken. 13 Blatt. Photogr. Fol. Wien 

loch, Dr. K. E., Johann Balthasar Schuppius, Nach seinem Leben u. seinen Schriften. I, 
Das Leben. Gr. 4 Berlin 

Sonnet, Jules, Aonio Paleario, Eine Studie iib. die Reformation in Italien. In’s Deutsche 
iibercragen. v. Dr. Frdr. Merschmann. Autorif. Ausg. 12, Hamburg 

Busch, Geo. Frdr., Maria v. Blettenburg u. Friedrich v. Schreckenstein, od. ; Das Wieder- 
sehen nach dem Tode verbindet zwei liebende Herzen u. tilgt den Hass zweier miichtigen 
Familien. Eine furchtbare Ritter-, Riiuber- u. Geistergeschichte, 2 Bde. 8. Leipzig 

Busch, Geo. Frdr., Hermann y. Wilden. Ritter-, Riiuber- u. Geistergeschichte aus dem Mitte- 
lalter, 2Thle. 8 Leipzig 

Feistmantel, Jos.. Gedichte. Gr. 8. Prag 

Gallerie biographischer Denkmiiler. 1 Serie. Kaufleute u. Fabrikanten. 16. Halle, 1860-63 

Kisting, Karl, Columbus. Ein histor. Trauerspiel. 8 Wiesbaden 

Krehl, Ludolf, iib. die Religion der vorislamischen Araber, Lex.-8, Leipzig 

Laube, Heinr., der deutsche Kriez. Historischer Roman in 8 Biichern. 8. Leipzig 

Mill, John Stuart, System der deductiven u. inductiven Logik. In’s Deutsche iibertragen v, 
J. Schiel. Gr. 8. Braunschweig 

Rahl, Carl, Freskomalereien am Heinrichshof zu Wien in 12 allegorischen Figuren, Nach 
den Orig.-Cartons photogr. v. Gust. Jiigermayer. Gr. Fol, (12 Photogr.) Wien . 

a Dr. Alfr., Bibliografia dei lavori pubblicati in Germania sulla storia d'Italia. Gr.8 
3erlin 

tosenkranz, Prof. K., Psychologie od die Wissenschaft vom subjectiven Geist, 3 sehr verm, 
u. verb. Aufl. Gr. 8 Kinigsberg 

Weybrother, Clemens Ritter v., Prager Sagen. 1 Reihe. 8. Prag. 

Wickede, Jul. v., der lange Isaack, Historischer Roman aus der Zeit d. deutschen Befreiung- 
krieges. 3Bde. 8 Leipzig 





Tae Exureirion OF ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM Bronze, 2000 specimens, 
illustrating the application (ornamental and useful) of these interesting metals 
are now on view at Mappin Brothers’ New Rooms, 222, Regeut-street. Admis- 
sion by card. 

THe Cuirr CoMMISSIONER OF THE SANITARY REPORT visited the Dock to 
inspect the Pure TA imported by Horniman and Co., Loxpon, from having 
on investigatlon found that many teas in general use are covered by the Chinese 
with an objectionable powdered colour, which is drank when the tea is made, 
Horniman’s Green is a natural dull ollve—not bluiskh—the Black is not intensely 
dark. By importing the leaf uncolored, the Chinese cannot disguise and pass 
off as the best, brown flavourless sorts; consequently, Horniman’s Pure Tea is 
strong, delicious, and wholesome. Price 3s, 8d., 43., and 4s, 4d. per Ib, Sold in 
Packets by 2280 Agents, 

THE Times, Sept. 15, speaking of Benson’s Modern and Antique Watches in 
the Exhibition, says—‘ As affording the most striking contrast, Mr. Benson 
shows with these a fresh exhibition of modern watches, with cases made from 
prize designs at the South Kensington Museum, some of which are fine speci- 
mens of engraving.” Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizontal, repeaters, centre 
seconds, keyless, split seconds, and every description of watch, adapted to all 
climates. Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet on Watches (free by post for two 
stamps) contains a short history of watchmaking, with descriptions and prices. 
It serves as a guide in the purchase of a watch, and enables those who live in 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Colonies, India, or any part of the world, to select 
a watch, and have it sent freeand safe by post. J. W. Benson, Prize Medallist, 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, Established 1749.—[Advt. } 

An Important Movement has been under taken by the Government in 
reference to volunteer corps. It bas been decided to employ the adjutants as 
military accountants, and to require them in that capacity to receive and 
account for all public moneys which may be remitted to them for the service of 
the corps to which they belong respectively. In order to the due performance 
of the financial duties to be entrusted to them, the War Office has notified to 
each of the officers holding that appointment, that guarantee will be required 
to be provided by them in one or other of the following modes :— 

1. The sum of 530/, to be deposited in the public funds; or, 

2. A policy to be obtained from the European Assurance Society for 5002. ; or, 
3. Two bonds of sureties for 5007. each; or, 

4, The bond of one surety for 500/., and a policy of the European Assurance 

Society for 250/.—The Observer, April 26th, 1863. 
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~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HE SCALE of CHARGES for 








ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 

Z£a¢6 

Four Lines, or Thirty Words .........00000 03 6 

Each additional Line (about Ten W: ords 8) 00 6 
Half Column accrrrcssssssreserersescesseesessescesseeeeees - 110 0 | 
a i ica eninssenicccninarsnaniouiices 210 0 


K EATING 
A LIVER py is distinguished by Testimonials from the 
most eminent Physicians, among whom are the following: 
Professor TAYLor, M.D., 23 Dr. Scott, M.D., I 
F.L.S.., Dr. Epwi E, M.D., L.R.C 
Th is Ol, being purely of h _ : origin, is pronot 
the greatest therapeutic v alue in wh ich the prescriber and 
patient may have th 
Sold in half-pint b sttle 8, quarts, 
4s, 6d., and five-pint bottles, fenpertal measure, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St. Paul's 
Churehyard, 


S NEWFOUNDLAND COD 










} f 
2a to be OF 





. °*s. Gd: 
pints, 2s. 6d: 





COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


JL EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
A Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall | 
yictims to pulmonary disorders, ineluding consumption, | 
diseases of the chest, and the respiratory organs. Preven- 
tion is at all times better than cur ore prepared, 
during the wet and wintry season, with a supply of Ke 
Cough Lozenges, w hich possess the virtue of averting 
as of curing a cough or cold; they are good alike for the 
young or f ir the ; aged. 

vig: oye pee soldin boxes, Is. 1}¢., and tins 
and 10s 6 i. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemi 
Retail by 

















Is, Od., 4s. 6d 
«e., 79, St 





Paul’ s-churchyard, London. all Druggist 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT in 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS Rasaaiee’ 
=-Mr. LEWIN MOSELY, Dentist, 30, Berne 
Established 1820, begs to direct attention to a Ne id 
Patented improvement in the manufacture of Artificial Teeth, 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all impure metals wae ft or 
absorbing agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many evils 
tothe mouthand gums. A portionof this greatimprovement 
consists of agum-coloured ename'led base for the Artificial 
Teeth, which presents a uniformiy smooth and highly polished 
surface, preventing any lodgment of food between interstices, 
thus avoiding the consequent unpleasant secretions, causing 
foulness of breath, &c. Additional Teeth can be added when 
required (thus saving great expense ti ch Patient), witho ut 
extré acting roots or fangs, and as the whole is moulded ina 
soft state, all inequalities of the gums or roots of th are 
carefully protected, and insures a perfect s 2m of Dp iinless 
Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or unsight ly ligatures are | 
required. but a perfectly complete adhesion sec ured by Mr. 
MOSELY’S PATENTED SUC PON PALATE, No. 764, 
Decayed and Tender Teeth perman ly restored 
venting the necessity of Extraction. Consult ation 1s, 
y ote my free. Charges unusually moderate 
se ranteed in all cases by MR. LEWIN MOSELY 
SER INE RS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET. At home 











rs-street, London. 




































Established upwards of thirty years. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINCIPALS OF SC HOOLS, ‘TUTORS, 





PERRY and C0.”S ORTHODACTYLIC PENHOLDER. 


The object of this Penholder is to make children hold the pen correctly, ie., 





| laudanum, and can be taken when none ot 
} Its value in saving life in infancy is not easily estim: ater 


| Gont, &c 
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|| perru = Me EPHR AIM MOSE LY’S 
ION.—Secured by Letters Patent, December 
1852,—AR TIFICIAL TEETH, to last a lifetime, are made 





and fitted in a few hours, without pain or extraction, on | 
| chemically prepared India-rubber, the colour of the gums, to | 


which they are self-adhering; no wires or fastenings required 


| they defy detection, and afford an amount of comfort unattain-, 


able by the use of any other material. 
CONSULTATIONS FREE, 
9, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR-SQUARE. 
No connection with any one of the same name 


YONSU MPTION in ALL its STAGES, 





CouGcus, WuHoorprmne Coven, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
AGUE, DIPHTHERIA, HysTERIA. R DIAR- 





Spasms. Conic, RENAL and U1 
nediately relieved by a dose of 


CHLORODINE, 


sks are 





(Trade Mark 
Discov yl Cots BROWNE, 
Army Medical Staff. 
rhe quest ids, fami es and hou 






Wh at is the best med 
what to have always r ; ‘Medic al testim , the of 
thousands of sufferers and invalids, is c naranaer y of the 
invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all others. 
CHLORODYNE is a liquid taken in drops according to age. 
invariably relieves pain of whatever kind; creates a caim re- 
freshing sleep: allays irritation of the nervous sy 
all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like 
her can b 











a 
few drops will subdue theirritation of Teething, prevent and 
arrest Convulsion, cure Whooping Cough, Spasms, and Flatus 
at once, 

Among invalids it allays the pain of Neuralgia, Rh 
lt soothes the weary ach 1g of Consut 
lieves the sor reness of the Chest, Cough, and Ex 
and cures al Yections, such as Asthm a, Bi 





-umatism, 
ym, re- 











pitation, 


It checks diarrhoea, alvine discharges, or spasms 


| an 1 colics of the intestines &c. 


he extensive demand for this remedy, known as Dr. J. 
Collis Bre rowne’s Chi 
ies—civil, 





odyne, by the medical profession. hospi- 
military and naval—and fan 
*, guarantees that a 
import ance and value is a bo) i fide one, and 
attention of all. 
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worthy the 





EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS 
From W. VESALIUS PETTIGREW, M. D.—*I} 
in stating that I have never met with any 0 
iti-spasmodic and se I have used it in 
asthma, diarrhoea, and her diseases, and am 

y satisfied with the results. - 


eno hesitation 
licine so effica- 











cious ¢£ 

consul 

see pe riec 
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S3AKER, Esq., M.D., Bidefor “It is w ithout doubt 
the ins st valuable and certain anodyne we have.’ 
Dr. GiBBon, Army Medical Statf, Calcutta.—“ Two doses 


completely cured me of diarrhoea.” 

From G. V. Rrpovt, Esq., Surgeon, Egh 
gent in severe diarrhea, and anti-spasinodic 
cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instan 
sedative in neuralgia and tic-doloureux its effect 
remarkable, In uterine affections I have found t extremely 
valuable 








—Beware of spurious comy 
Dr. Bro wne place: 1 th 





m anufacture r. 
words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorod) 
ment stamp of each bottle. 

Sold only in B a i at 2s. 9d., and 4s, 
and Manufacturer, J. T. 





6d. | by the sole Agent 











DAVENPORT. 33, Great Russell- 
’ street, Bloomsbury-square, London. 


7 7 rr , 
|(QENTLEMEN WHO DON'T RUN 
TAILORS’ BILLS, will find the Economy of Cash 

Payments by giving their orders to B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 
chant Tailor, 74, Re; gent-street, W. 

The 47s, Scotch Tweed and Angola Suits. 

The 14s. and 16s. ditto Trowsers. 

‘The Two Guinea Dress and Frock C 
The Guinea "ress Trowsers, 

The Half-Guinea Waistcoats. 

N.B.—A Perfect Fit guaranteed. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and P [L L S. 


—A ce rtain remedy for diseases of the 
scurvey, jaundice, s¢ oful aor king’s evi l, sore 
most inveterate skit 1 diseases to which the human race is sub- 
ject. They cannot be treated with so certain and spe 
remec ly as Holloways Oin itment and Pills, wh t 
y on the constitution, an 
e eradicated 
They are é — 
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ily, but complete and permanent. 


| Cc ‘ vr a T rm 
PLAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
» PILLS.—Price 1s. 14d. ani 
This preparation is one of the ber 
rn chemistry has conferred upon man 
irst twenty years of the present cer 
>for the Gout was considered a rom 
acy and salety of this medicine is so full 
by unsolicited testimonials from persors in ev 
| that pub lic 
tant discover 


temporary or apparent oi 








eak of 












demonstrated 
y rank of life, 
pinion proclaims this as one of the — impor- 
2s Of the present age. These Pills require no 












re straint of diet or confinement dt uring their use, and are cer- 
ain to preve nt the disease attacking any vit: art. 
Sold by all licine vendors. Observe * OMAS PRovT, 
229, Strand, Soniion.” on the Government Stamp. 


D R. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED 

OINTMENT, 
CALLED THE POOR MAN'S F RIEND, 

Is nfide ntly recommended to the 7 

smedy for wounds of every descript 

1 sore legs, if of twenty years’ st 

bruises, cl , scorbut 

the face, sore ¢ 

fistula, and car 














his PILULA ANTI SC ROPI it L E, confirmed by 
| sixty years’ experience to be wit hc ut excep y 
; ever 










swellings, particularly those of 
mild and superior family aperient, 
times without confinement or i 

Is 9d a 


SSERVE!—No med 
| y be genuine, l 
| Robe rts Bridport,”’ is engraved 
| aftixe ito each package. 
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For cases of cure see handbills, and dire 
and using the medicine, 








to keep 


their finge rs in a correct position, so as to prevent them from forming a habit of holding 


the pen in an improper manner, and permanently spoiling their handwriting. 








| INKSTAND. 


| order. 


PERRYIAN FOUNTAIN 


This new and really 
excellent Invention will 
| supply a wart long felt 
| by writers, viz., a PER- 
FECT yet SIMPLE 


neat in appearance, low 
| in price, supplies the ink 
| in a most perfect state 
| for writing, and can- 
not possibly get out of = 


INKSTAND. 


[Price, from One Shilling each. ] 






PERRYIAN 
FOUNTAIN 
| INKsTAND 






It is 


PERRY and CO.'S PATENT ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS. 


These Bands are not only perfectly free from the unpleasant smell of sulphur, which detracted so much from the value of the old bands, but have, on the 


contrary, a very agreeable pe rfume. 


assorted sizes. 
PERRY and CO.’S 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS: 


They are equal in elasticity and strength to the original, 
superior in every respect to anything yet introduced for placing round and securing papers and parcels of every description. 


PROPELLING AND WITHDRAWING 

at 3d., 6d., and 1s. each, and upwards, 
WHOLESALE at 37, RED LION SQUARE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN AND CELEBRATED DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN PENS. 


SOLID INK. 


PENCILS can now be had fitted with 
Two inches of solid ink in each pencil. 


somewhat softer, not liable to be affected by the climate, and are 


Price, from Sixpence per Box, in 


Red, Blue, and Black Solid Ink, 


and 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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NEW NOVELS BY MRS. GASKELL. 
Third Edition, now ready, 8 vols. post 8vo. 
YLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. G ASKELL, 


w Author of “A Dark Night’s “Work,” “ Mary Barton,’ 
“ North and South," “ Life of er Bronti,”’ &c. 


wv venay, . post Svo. 
DARK NIG HT’S WORK. 
GASKELL, Author of “Sylvia's Lovers,” &c. 


printed from Alithe Year Round. ‘ ‘ 
SMITH, E LDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


sy Mrs. 
Re- 


NEW NOVEL 
Now ready, with Two Illustrations, post 8vo. 


HE STORY of ELIZABETH (reprinted | 


from the Cornhill Magazine.) 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 


NEW NOVEL. 
— ady, post 8vo. 
‘KIRMISHIN t. By the Author of ** Who 
Breaks—Pays,”’ ‘ 


‘Cousin Stella,” 
Situ, ELprER, and Co., 


65, Cornhill. 


65, “Cornhill. 


bed Rig ti BL 
. post 8 
SIMPLE WOM: AN, 


A ' 
4, “Nut-Brown Maids,” &c. 
SMITH, E LDE rR, and Co., 


IE AUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6 
Critic Office, 10, Welling ston-street, Strand, 


By the Author of 


65, Cornhill. 


or saperbly 
W.C. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 7s. E 
YHE LAW of ART COPY RIGHT. The 
Engraving, Sculpture, and Designs Acts, the Interna- 
tional Copyright Act, and the Art C opyrig ht Act, 1862, with 
an Introduction and Notes. By E. M. UNDERDOWN, Esq., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at Also an Appendix, 
containing the Evidence communicated ‘to the Society of 
Arts on Piracy of Works of Art, and forms for the use of 
Artists, &c. 
London : JOHN Crockrorp, 10, W ellington- street, Strand. 

P RESE NT: ATION VOL U ME, 
Now ready, price 2ls., handsomely bound in cloth, 
Vol 


ol. L. of 
THE QUEEN, the Lady’s Weekly Journal. 
Containing Three Hundred and Thirty Engravings, 
including 
1. PORTR Arm of the following DreTsnG UISHED and 
OPULAR PERSONAGE 
Lacordaire, vr tre 
M‘Clellan, General 
| Martineau, Miss 
| Mason, Mr 
| Nightingale, Miss 
Orleans Family 
Peel, Sir Robert 
Pope Pius LX., and his Coun- 
cillors 
iP ertugal, King of 
| Prussia, King of 
| Prussia, Queen of 
Saqui, Madame 
| Slidell, Mr 
| St. Hilaire, Geoffroy 
| Tennent, Sir James 7 merson 
Wellington, Duchess ot 


About, ane, 
Alice, Princess 
Andrews, Mrs 
Austria, Empress of 
3ecker, Oscar 
sSonheur, Rosa 
Cambridge, Princess Mary 
Consort, The Prince 
Deerfoot 
Dilke, Mr 
Duncombe. 
Eglinton, Earl of 
Ernst If., Duke of 
Coburg-Gotha 
Fairbairn, Thomas 
Fechter 
Hill, Guinness 
Hill, Mrs 
2. One Hundred and Forty-seven ILLUSTRATIONS and 
JESIGNS for NEEDLEWORK; and 


. Twenty COLOURED DRAWINGS and SUPPLE- 
MENTS; FASHION PLATES, &c., &c., of whieh the 
following is a list: 

hotograph of her Majesty, by 
Mayall. Fashion Piate 
Pocket Handkerchief, traced 
ready for working 
Six Fashion Plates, coloured 
Royal Tiger Slipper, for wool- 
wor 
Bengal Rose: illustrating the 
art of paper flower-making 
Fashionable Mantles j os 
Hand-screen in bead-work The Pet Kid. In Eidography 
The Blind Beggar (plate) Banner Screen for bead-work 
Price 21. in cloth boards. 
To be had by order of any Bookseller, or direct from the 
ffice, 346, Strand, London, W.C 


PRESENTATION VOLUME, 
Now ready, price 21s., handsomely bound in cloth boards, 
Vol. IL of 


THE QUEEN, the Lady’s Weekly Journal. 
Besides a varied collection of most interesting matter, 
e = s volume contains upwards of ONE HUNDRE D WOOD- 
ILLUSTRATIONS, and the following PATTERNS and 
DE SIGNS for the Lady’s Work-table: 
Andalusian Vest Dress Trimming in Cordon 
Antimacassar, Raised Crochet Braid and Crochet 
Bohemian Bead 3racket | Embroidered Insertion 
Trimming Fender Stool, design for 
Border and Initials for Pocket | Garibaldi Shirt in White Cash- 
Handkerchiefs mere 
30a, knitted Hood 
Boots and Shoes Initial Letters for Handker- 
Braided Circular Table Cover chiefs 
Braiding Antimacassar Knitted Shetland Shawl 
Braiding Garibaldi Bodice Limerick Lace Lappet 
Broderie Handkerchiefs Medallion in Open Embroidery 
Broderie Insertions for Petti- | Netted Lace 
coats, Xe. Open Insertion 
Broderie Flounce Paper Flower-making 
Child’s Dress Parasol, Point Lace 
Child’s Frock in Muslin Em-} Pelerine, & la Valliere 
broidery | Petticoat 
Cloth Bracket Trimming Rosettes for Ladies’ Boots and 
Collar and Cuffs, embroidered Slippers 
Collar in Satin Stitch, with | Sachet Braiding 
Embroidered Linen Scripture Texts 
Collar and Cuffs, “ Engrélure” | Shawl Border, Braid Applique 
Crochet Antimacassar Sleeves and Collar, Muslin 
Crochet Cover for Sofa Pillows Embroidery 
Crochet Lace Slipper, design for 
Crochet Pincushion Star Smoking Cap 
Crochet Mat for Flower Vases | Sofa Cushion 
Crosses and Sacred Mono-| Tatting 
grams Urn Stand 
Circular Table Cover Window Curtains, border for, 
D'Oyleys netted. 
May be had by order of any poke i direct from the 
Office, 346, Strand, W 


Thomas 


Saxe 


Photograph of the late Prince 
Consort, by Maya! 

Camellia: to illustrate the art 
of paper flower-making 

Medallion Border for wool- 
work 

Carriage Toilet and Ball-dress 

Scarlet Poppy: to illustrate 
the art of paper flower- 
making 











DURING ‘MAY “WILL BE 
PUBLISHED. 
RAGON’S TEETH: a Novel. 
the Rev. J. PYCROFT, Author of “ 
the Church,” 2 vols. 2ls. 


OUR MONTHS in a DAHABEFH ; 


: a Narrative of a Winter's Cruise on the Nile. By 
M.L, I CAREY, Illustrated by Six Chromo-Lithographic 
Drawings. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
Second Edition of 
JESSE’S LECTURES on 


, With Additions. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 


By 


Twenty Years in 


1DWARD 


4 NATURAL HISTORY 
cloth. 


POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. 
a. MEETKERHE. 
307, 


By 
CECELIA 
L. BOOTH, 


1 vol. fep. 8vo. 
Regent- -street, W. 


. sewed; or Is. 6d. cloth boards, 


CHILD’S HISTORY of 
By EDWARD FARR. With Map and 
Cc le veme ny Table, and Questions at end of each Chapter. 


Just published, Is. "sewed ; or Is. 6d. cloth lettered, 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
By EDWARD FARR. With the Portraits of the 70 
Monarchs, Map, and Chronological Table. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ROME. 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index 
and Questions at end of each Chapter. By EDWARD 
FARR. 1s, sewed; ls. 6d. cloth, 


EVERY CHILD'S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
By EDWARD FARR. With two Maps—Palestine in the 
time of our Saviour, and Wandering of the Children of 
Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. With Questions 
for Examination and Chronological Table as “ Rome.” 
ls. sewed; Is. 6d. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Miss CORNER. With Map. new and improved edition, 
with Questions at end of each Chapter. 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cl. 

The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate 

Histories for School and Family Reading. 


CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES. 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period and 
continued down to the present time, in addition to their 
general truthfulness as records of public national events, 
are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, 
domestic habits, and condition of the people, in different 
epochs of their history. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES. 3s. 6d. bound. Fifty-ninth Thousand. New Edition, 
With Pictorial Panorama of the Principal Events of English 
History. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
With Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Thirteenth Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. 
Fifteenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index. 
Twenty-first Thousand. New Edition, with Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 
Fifteenth Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with 
Questions, 3s. 6d. Map of the Empire, and Chronological 
Table and Index. Twentieth Thousand. 


“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 

truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany amd the German Empire, Greece, Holland, and 
3elgium, and other countries; they are really of great 
worth, and might be read with advantage by mulfitudes of 
parents as well as children; the language is so simple that 
children must comprehend it, but withal so free from 
childish insipidity that an adult may read with pleasure.” 
—Atheneum, 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Second Edition, 
with Chronological Table and Index, and Two large Maps, 
and Questions. Royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


DEAN’S ILLUSTRATED MODERN 
SPELLING and READING-BOOK, with Meanings attached 
to each word, comprising the information of “ Carpenter,”’ 
with the usefulness of “ Butter,” and the simplicity of 
“ Mavor,” &c. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE: containing in the form of an easy cate- 
chism, a complete series of the newest and most useful In- 
formation connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the Phe- 
nomena of Nature, Fifteenth Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 
GEOGRAPHY. A new and concise description of the Five 
great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and 
Vegetable Productions; and the Characteristics of their 
Inhabitants. Sixteenth Thousand. Is. 6d. in cloth; or, 
with the Use of the Globes, and Seven Glyphographic 
Maps, 2s., bound in cloth boards. A new Edition, much 
improved by Epwarb Farr, F,S.A. 

Educational Catalogue free. 
and SONS, 11, Ludgate-hill, 


DEAN London ; 





and of all Booksellers. 


AS SHORT ADDRESS | to te: WIVES, 
OTHERS, and DAUG t 
the F ATHED OF A FAMILY. en by 
London: Cay, Son, and TAYLOR, Bread-street-hill, May be 
had gratis and post- -free on application. 


FASHIONS and DRESS.—A “Paris 
Coloured FASHION PLATE is giv 
THE QUEEN: the LADY’S WEE KL Y JOURNA ZZ Nes 
coloured Work- ~patterns of all kinds (in each case with full I 
instructions for working). Also a superb Portrait, with se 
graphy, of some lady of fashion or eminence. Price 6d, 
Stamped, 7jd. A copy post free in are for eight stamps, 
346, Strand, W. 


YALMON, TROUT, ad CHAR. OVA 
are being HATCHED in the FIELD WINDOW and 
may be seen by the Public. : 


Just published, price 28, “6d. 


IBLIOTHECA PISCATORIA; or, 
Annotated C seuages of Angling and Fist , 
By T WESTWOOD gling shing Literature 
‘Orders should be sent at once to the FIELD > Office, 346, Strand. 


HE SALMON FISHERIES ACT for 


fe ™ ons aa pro Act has been reprinted in 

all octavo, including Schedule, and may be ha 

FIELD Office. Price 1s. * “! — 
Orders received through Country "or 


or a co 
sent in return for thirteen | stamps.—346, Strand. ad 


Just published, 


TPHE NEW FRAUDULENT TRADE. 
~ MARKS ACT.-THE MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT ~~ (25 & by Vict. c., 88), with copious Notes, Cases, and 
Index. By H. BODKIN POLAND, Esq., Barrister-at- Law, 
Price 5s. 6d. cloth. Sent by post to any person inclosing a 
post-office orde:’ for the price. 
LAw Times Office, 10, Wellington-street. 


NEW LAWS of the SESSION of 1862 


The following New Laws of this Session are published by the 
LAW TIMES. Copies will be sent by post to orders forwarded 


inmediately :— 
Now ready, 


HE JOINT STOCK COMPANIES 

_, CONSOLIDATION ACT, as the FIFTH EDITION of 
COX'S LAW and PRACTICE of JOINT STOCK COM. 
PANIES. By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of Falmouth. Price 
12s, 6d. cloth; 14s. 6d. half calf; 15s. 6d. calf, 


PATERSON'S PRACTICAL STATUTES 

of 1862, giving, in a compact form for the pocket or bag, 
all the Statutes required by the Practitioner, with copious 
a and eaeen Price 12s, 6d. cloth; lds. 6d. half calf; 
58. Gd. Cal 


MHE HIGHWAYS ACT, included in the 

THIRD EDITION of FOOTE'S LAW of HIGHWAYs. 
By WM. FOOTE, Esq., of Swindon. Price 10s. 6d. cloth; 
12s. 6d. half calf; 18s. 6d. calf. 


HE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTS. 


$y H. B. POLAND, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 


PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS 


By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Bath, 


DART I. of VOL. II. of DORIA and 
MACRAE’S NEW PRACTICE in BANKRUPTCY, 
comprising the Law Relating to the Choice of Assignees, 
their Rights, Duties, and Liabilities, the Nature of the Property 
vested in them, and the Administration of the Bankrupt’s 
Estate, the Last Examination, the Order of Discharge and its 
Effects. Price 7s. 6d. 


~~ Al 
MHE SECOND EDITION of 
SAUNDERS and COX’S CRIMINAL LAW CONSO- 
LIDATION ACTS, containing the addition of all the New 
Criminal Law of the last Session and Digest of Cases decided 
during the last year. Price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


bs. 6d. 


YHE 
ACT. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Nearly ready, 
'HE TRANSFER of LAND ACTS. By 
EDW. NUGENT AYRTON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
with all the Forms, &c. 


HE NEW EDITION (being the Third) 

of HALLILAY’S ANSWERS to the EXAMINATION 

QUESTIONS, brought down to this time, and adapted to 
the new laws of this Session. 

RIGHT. 


HE NEW LAW of ART COPY 
By E. M. UNDERDOWN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 6s. 6d. cloth. 





Now ready, No. III. for May, price 1s. (monthly), 
HE INVESTMENT JOURNAL designed 
to supply to Investors and to their Solicitors, Agents, 
Brokers, &c., in a condensed form for ready reference, all the 
information required relating to every kind of Investment 
thus arranged: 
I. Landed Investments. 
Ist. Land for Sale. 
2nd. Land Sold. ‘ 
Investments in Public Stocks and Funds. 
ist. Home. 
2nd. Foreign. 
IIT. Investments in Railways. 
IV. Investments in Banks. 
V. Investments in Mines. 
VI. Investments in Joint-Stock Companies, &c. 

By an Alphabetical arrangement easy access will be ob- 

tained to all the facts and figures of the month relating to 
each kind of investment, so as to enable the inquirer to ascer- 
tain their value to buy or sell. 

In addition to this there will be lists of projected companies 
and other useful intelligence forming a complete conspectus 
of the monetary affairs of the time. 

The Jnvestment Journal will be sent by post to subscribers. It 
will be published on the Ist of each month, 

Orders and Advertisements, for which it will be an excellent 
medium, to besent to the Office of the /nvestment Journal, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand. 

N.B.—It is designed to be of special interest and utility to 
Solicitors. 


II. 





—— — —— 


Printed and published | by JOHN CROCKFORD, at at 10, Ww Vellington- 
street, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Middiesex.— 
May, 1863, 
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